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INTRODUCTION 


free literature of sport is so large that anyone who 
attempts to make a choice from it can hardly hope 
to do more than to please himself. I must therefore 
begin by saying, in timid propitiation, that the things in 
this book are those which I like best myself, and that there 
are doubtless others which I ought to like as well or better. 
A good many of them are very old friends, but in a sport- 
ing anthology there should be room for “ the old grouse 
in the gun-room.” One at least is quite fresh because 
Miss Somerville has been so kind as to blend two hunts 
out of “ Dan Russel the Fox” into a new and delightful 
whole. 

The best writing on games and sports is always cheerful 
and spirited and full of the joy of life; therefore, because 
they breathe the same spirit even if they do not come quite 
within my prescribed limits, I have included some pieces 
in praise of general good cheer both out of doors and 
indoors. If an excuse be needed, it may be given in Jasper 
Petulengro’s words: “Ill try to make you feel what a 
sweet thing it is to be alive, brother!” I may also advance 
a more personal excuse that without taking this licence 
I could scarcely have included any Dickens. There is to 
be sure the cricket match, but, heavenly though it be, it 
is marred by that incomprehensible statement as to the 
“ early period of the winning game.” John Nyren might 
have turned in his grave if the writings of one so ignorant 
of his beloved game had been found next door to his own. 
Yet nobody in the world ever made us feel more acutely 
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than Dickens the sweetness of being alive. He had to 
come in by hook or by crook. Indeed, if I could not have 
had Tom Smart on the Marlborough Downs, the snug- 
ness and the hot punch and the fire roaring up the chimney, 
I do not think I should have set out upon this enterprise. 

Good writing is good writing whatever the subject. 
Yet one may venture tentatively to set down certain 
qualities which seem especially to belong to those who 
have written best on games and sports, and should also 
be found in their readers. 

They should take their games seriously, not in the sense 
of excessive dourness, but believing them to be worth 
playing as well as they can be played, understanding the 
toil and agony as well as the joy of playing. Then there is 
one quality that is quite essential, and that is enthusiasm. 
They must not be afraid of making fools of themselves in 
unsympathetic eyes and they must be true hero- 
worshippers. ‘The poem on the death of Alfred Mynn 
is one as to the literary merits of which I feel quite unable 
to form any judgment. I only know that when I come 
yet once more to the roll of heroes, “‘ Felix, Wenman, 
Hillyer, Fuller Pilch and Alfred Mynn,” I am swept off 
my feet. It seems to me then just as splendid as 

“‘Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster,” 
and I know that other people who were born in Kent 
think so too. The author could never have so carried us 
away if he had been afraid of being laughed at, or had 
deemed a game of ball no fit subject for heroics. Indeed, 
there are some—perhaps he is one of them—who by dint 
of being ridiculous have risen to be almost sublime. 
Pierce Egan carried the solemnity of compliment to the 
champions of the ring to its uttermost point. So did 
Mr. Edward Russell Mardon in the case of his adored 
Kentfield, the first acknowledged king of billiards. No 
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doubt he was a highly ridiculous old gentleman. The 
fact that he wrote a book on billiards on the strength of a 
break of a little over thirty unfinished goes some way to 
prove it. Yet it is difficult to refrain from loving him 
because he loved much. Egan was ridiculous. What is 
more, he was one of the first criminals deliberately to 
write that jargon which in later days turned a bowler into 
a trundler and goal posts into uprights. But there was 
something lovable and spirited about the man who could 
write of “sports that inculcate those principles of 
generosity and heroism, by which the inhabitants of the 
English Nation are so eminently distinguished above every 
other country.” I would not for any consideration have 
left him out of a book intended to be a true-blue, John 
Bullish sort of book, in which all the writers, except Mark 
~ Twain, are English or Scottish or Irish. 

Egan’s words bring me to another point. Writer and 
readers should be patriots of at least a reasonably flam- 
boyant type; or at least I like them to beso. If they are 
of Cambridge then, however much they may love Oxford 
all the rest of the year, they must spend a certain number 
of days in loathing her. They must not, I dare to say, 
ever descend to that anemic and miserable sentiment, 
“* May the best side win.” ‘They must want and want 
passionately their own side to win. Mr. R. H. Lyttelton 
has written admirable accounts of two great finishes in 
the University match, Cobden’s year and Ridley’s year ; 
but he wrote best of all, I think, of Cobden’s year because 
he was a Cambridge man. I wonder, in passing, whether, 
had it been otherwise, I could have borne to put in the 
Oxford victory instead of the Cambridge one. Tom 
Hughes could never have written so greatly of a football 
match if he had had to make the School and not the 
School-house win. There can be much glory in defeat, 
but it is the winning side that with tingling pen will write 
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the best description of the match. With this patriotic 
fervour there should go, if possible, a rather un-English 
swagger. “Now for the honour of Shropshire,” cried 
Jack Mytton as he put his horse at a vast jump, a superb 

iece of gasconade that is hardly deemed orthodox on 
fields of British sport but makes of him for ever a romantic | 
figure. “ Another time,” said old Richard Nyren, after 
Hambledon had pulled a match out of the fire, “ don’t 
bet your money against such men as we are.’”’ It is the 
same spirit though somewhat curbed and less ebullient. 
If there were more players to say such things with such an 
air, how much richer even than it is would be the litera- 
ture of cricket. 

There are many sports and games which can give 
“condensed happiness,” but it must naturally vary in 
kind. What I presume to be the serene felicity of the 
fishermen, from Izaak Walton to Lord Grey, must 
produce writing of a different type from that begotten 
of “one straining, struggling half-hour ” of Rugby Foot- 
ball, Yet even so—and I anticipate criticism by saying 
that I do not profess to have included all sports and all 
games—it is curious that some have produced so much 
more good writing than others. I suppose that the ring 
must be put at the top of the tree; Borrow and Hazlitt 
make a tremendous pair for any team to possess, though 
there are others, cricket and foxhunting, for instance, 
that come not far behind. But why did the Muse of 
Rugby Football exhaust herself with that one supreme 
effort of the School-house match? Why has running 
inspired no writing of the first order? Or is it only 
that I have not found it? If there is anything more 
exciting and more packed with emotions than a quarter- 
mile race, I have not seen it. Think of the Macaulays 
and ‘Tindalls, Fitzherberts and Jordans, Rudds and 
Butlers ; but they lack their poet. I have fallen back 
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on the story of Captain Barclay and his thousand miles 
in a thousand hours on Newmarket Heath; but the 
interest lies, it must be admitted, rather in the achieve- 
ment than in the description of it. The American Deer, 
the Lame Chicken and the North Star once ran a mile 
race on the Slough road before a mighty concourse. 
Were there ever such romantic names? Yet they are 
wholly forgotten save only for a public-house called the 
North Star which stood or used to stand on the Slough 
road, and, as I like to think, celebrates that once famous 
victory. Perhaps somebody will find in this, as I know 
they will in other directions, that which I have searched 
for and missed. 

I am grateful to many authors or their representatives 
for allowing me to steal from them. Amongst others I 
have to thank the owners of “‘ The Times ” for letting me 
publish a little something that I wrote myself. I can only 
plead in extenuation that it is a very little one indeed. 

B. D. 
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wall occurred ; round loose stones, rising from the short 
mountainy grass, and she knew for the first time the 
glory of feeling a big horse jumping big out of his stride. 
Other riders were there, pelting in front of her, beside 
her, thundering after her. The bang-tail of John 
Michael’s mare held her eye. She thought 

“Tf I lose sight of it for an instant I’m done for!” 

It did not seem to her at all absurd. . . . She was 
coming at the bank on which the men had been stand- 
ing... . she was over it without either thought or 
volition .... the men were still ahead, running, 
shouting, gesticulating. 

“Tt was beyond under the rock he was lyin’ !” shrieked 
one of them. ‘The vilyan! Dhrive on your dogs into 
the smell!” 

“They have it! They have it!” shrieked the other. 
He struck his hands together, his face scarlet, his eyes 
blazing. Whatever the madness of the chase may be, 
he too, was possessed by it. 

A clash as from a steeple-full of bells shook the air ; 
the hounds snatched at the line, a big white and yellow 
dog-hound drove out to the front with his head up, 
vociferating. 

“?Leu! ‘Trumpeter boy! Trumpeter!” cried his 
huntsman, in a rapture of love, his voice piercing the 
din; ‘‘ Get to Trumpeter there!” 

The hounds crushed in together as if they were squeez- 
ing through a narrow gateway, they lengthened out into 
a stream, they fleeted, they sped, and the river of their 
music flowed back to Katharine and she galloped in it, 
and there was nothing else in Heaven or earth. 

Along the level grassy crest of the hill the hounds 
ran, and by the time that the first check occurred certain 
things were revealed to the novice. Primarily that 
Dermot was not pulling, also that hounds did not get 
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very far away from those who kept close to their hunts- 
man, John Michael. These things, however, were beside 
the point ; the central fact was that she was there, and 
the Primitive Hunter, who is at the back of all ancestries, 
was shouting the fact into her ear, as she sat, panting, 
and drove in hairpins, while hats were straightened, and 
ties shoved in, and one red face beamed upon another in 
that sudden soul-to-soul comradeship that is oblivious 
of complexion. : 

How terrible, yet how improving, to overhear, at such 
a moment, Jimmy Doyle murmur to a colleague buckeen : 

“ Keep clear of her at a bank—she was into the small 
of my back at the last place. That horse jumps very 
quick!” 

Katharine moved slowly away, stricken to the core 
of her vainglory, and immediately the hounds broke 
forth into their straining cry, and her heart jumped up 
again into her throat, and all was forgotten. The 
country that lies like a map before the calm observer, 
began again to rush at her in a series of disjointed 
problems. Here was a bank with rotten ground in 
front of it, over which the hounds skimmed like swallows, 
while the riders must swing aside and scramble in single 
file up and through a mire-choked cattle-gap. It was 
agony to wait her turn, and feel that hounds and hunts- 
man were at each moment further away ; ecstasy to hear 
the heavy brogue of some philanthropist adjuring his 
fellows to “‘ Let the lady through!” Ecstasy again to 
feel her horse gather himself for an extra effort and gain 
onithe! leaders.-:-.7: 

They were turning off the hill now, and heading 
downwards through pale fields with sheep in them, and 
over thick loose walls, on which the wiser horses changed 
feet clatteringly ; not so Dermot, who, with the fall of 
ground, was beginning again to get the better of his 
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rider, and was lessening at each jump the space she 
endeavoured to preserve between him and the small of 
Mr. Doyle’s back. With what felt like her last ounce of 
strength she wrenched him out of the direct wake of the 
black mare, and landed, much disorganised, elbow to 
elbow with the black mare’s rider in a marshy field, a 
flat, heaven-sent field, in which the horses were at once 
over their fetlocks. 

They had arrived at the floor of a wide valley; fifty 
yards ahead the hounds were flitting to and fro in front 
of a long line of rushes. Jimmy Doyle leaned over and 
laid his hand on Dermot’s reins. 

“Hold on awhile; he might have run up this side 
of it.” (“This side of what?” thought Katharine.) 
*“No, by Jove! He’s across after all! Now the fun 
will begin ! ” 

As he spoke, one hound after the other rose into the 
air as if pitched up from a spring-board. ‘They were 
jumping something wide. 

“That’s the Kael!” said Jimmy Doyle, and looked 
at Miss Rowan with a peculiar grin. 

John Michael was trotting fast along the verge of a 
wide drain, full from black edge to black edge with 
sleepy bog water. It was not a country of water-jumps, 
and in any country the Kael as a water-jump would have 
commanded respect. 

John Michael scanned the boggy take-off and the 
unprepossessing landing. 

“* Bad’s the best!” He called to his followers. Then, 
pulling back from the drain some twenty yards through 
the marshy grass, he drove the chestnut mare at it with 
the sudden fire that is special and personal, like “‘ attack ” 
in music. Her wild eye told that she was afraid of the 
water, but her faithful heart kindled with John Michael’s. 
Water-jumping was not her branch of the art, but to 
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his shout she responded, and with an effort she rose at 
It as if it were a wall, and got over with but little to 
spare. As she landed her rider looked round quickly. 
Tom Coyne, riding second horse to the missing Master, 
had come up. 

“Tom, show Miss Rowan the way round by the 
bridge on Carthy’s land ii 

Jimmy Doyle was over, by main strength, that is to 
say, by flinging himself off on to the further bank, and 
dragging his receding mare out by the mouth, like a 
fish. Other riders started for the bridge. 

““It’d be as good for us to go on out of this, Miss,” 
said ‘Tom Coyne, gloomily, “ that young horse wouldn’t 
jump it if ye gave him Ireland’s crown for it! It isn’t 
but a half mile to the bridge 2 

The bridge was more than half a mile away; all 
bridges are, in such circumstances. To Katharine it 
seemed like ten miles, by the end of the leaden-hearted 
gallop that brought them to it. The hounds had passed 
out of existence, yet Tom Coyne neither stopped nor 
stayed. Cattle, loose horses, cur-dogs, yielded instructions 
to him. Human beings, invisible to Katharine, were 
hailed at their standpoint in space as “ Young fella’!” 
and their incomprehensible replies translated into action. 
He took the best place in each fence as inevitably as 
water takes the line of least resistance, and his charge, 
in suicidal depression, followed him abjectly. ... 

In the meantime, the first cause of these anxieties, 
that leader of the best society, Dan Russel the Fox, had 
slipped from one patch of covert to another, running up 
wind before the steady advance of John Michael and his 
hounds. In Corrigilihy Wood (in which he found that 
a usually reliable drain had been closed against him), 
he met a lady of his own race, who put him a part of his 
way before she ran back into the wood (and three and 
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a half couple of hounds turned back with her). Once 
he met with a little boy, minding sheep, who threw — 
a stone at him, and vaunted himself of the feat to John 
Michael. And once he paused near the back door of 
a cabin, and—John Michael being half a mile away, 
interviewing the little boy—considered the question of 
meeting his teeth round the neck of a white duck, and 
retiring with her to a certain badger’s earth in the 
vicinity. This, however, was interfered with by the 
owner of the duck, who flung a sod of turf at him; and 
it was at about this point that a note of the horn travelled 
to him, thanks to the fact that he had manceuvred 
himself into the position of being down-wind with 
relation to his pursuers, and being a philosopher, he 
accepted the facts and laid himself out to go. 

The narrative presented to John Michael by the 
woman who owned the duck was as brilliant and as 
irrelevantly decorated as the page of a missal. Having 
sifted from it the fact that she had last seen the vilyan 
going east past the school, he lifted the puzzled hounds, 
and galloped with them to the school-house. Yet at 
the school-house they hung, uncertain, as if the wild 
wind had whirled the scent away with it. The children, 
out for their play hour, squealed and gabbled and 
chattered as only Irish National school children can. 
But they had nothing to tell John Michael about the fox. 

It was here that Tom Coyne and Katharine, travelling 
express via the little boy and the owner of the duck, 
got on to the main line, and at the same time Jimmy 
Doyle was developed out of space in the act of towing 
the black mare over a fence whose complex problems 
might have given pause to a rabbit. Far away a few 
moving specks told of riders, faint yet pursuing, who had 
made one of the irrecoverable false moves of hunting, 
and were vainly struggling with its consequences. 
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John Michael was standing in his stirrups looking over 

the bank by the roadside, watching the feathering 
-hounds. A bitch gave a whimper ; another echoed it. 

“They have it right now!” said John Michael, 
shortly. ‘Come up, mare!” 

The hounds were, indeed, away again, sliding as 
smoothly over the grass as a cloud shadow. Once more 
for Katharine was the dream and the delirium; the 
brown heather and the green fields, the lounging, sprawl- 
ing banks, no two of them alike, the truculent, challenging 
walls, all were merged into a rushing stream, every jump 
was a flash of triumph, every fair space of grass a sailing 
glorye% 30 

The school-house was no more than a white dot in 
the past when the hounds checked, for the first time, at 
a road, a long empty stretch of dun-coloured road, 
wandering between bogs and low hills. There ensued 
a delay, unaccountable, mysterious. ‘The eager hounds 
spread themselves with every appearance of conviction 
over a chocolate-coloured expanse of peat-mould, with 
deep pools in it, and spikes of bog-wood standing up out 
of the black, wind-ridged water; seagulls, driven inland 
by the weather, swirled and screamed above them, as 
they hurried to and fro. ‘‘ We’re done with the good 
country now,” said Jimmy Doyle. “ They ran him nicely 
when they got on terms with him, back at the school, 
didn’t they? ” 

“The rest o’ them didn’t ketch us yet!” said Tom 
Coyne, casting a jubilant eye back over the empty country 
through which they had come, “and it’d be hard for 
them! As for this mare, she’s running away with me!” 
This may or may not have been intended to mask the 
fact that the grey mare was puffing considerably, and 
was black with sweat where she was not white with foam. 
“Them hounds are doing no good below there, sir,” 
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he continued, zealously, “will I whip them out of 
ite)? 

“You will not,” said John Michael, his eye leaving 
the hounds for an instant to scan the sweating mare. 

Tom Coyne moved unobtrusively to the rear. 

There were three of Mr. Fitz-Symons’ hounds whose 
word was law, and these were Reckless, not as young 
as she had been, and Admiral, tall and grey-muzzled, and 
the incomparable Rachel, whose least hint, it is little 
to say, was more revered of her huntsman than all the 
wisdom of the ancients. Rachel it was who made a 
great hunt out of what had been a smart gallop, but had 
not Reckless and Admiral put their noses down to that 
one faint whiff that she had detected some thirty yards 
up the road, and snuffed long and thoughtfully over it, 
with ears hanging over their eyes, Rachel might not 
have considered it worth while to pursue the matter 
further. Slowly, almost pensively, she strayed onwards. 
A bare out-crop of rock kept her for quite a minute, and 
Admiral and Reckless joined her again. 

““I may be mistaken,” she said dubiously, with rigid 
stern, snuffing like a vacuum cleaner. ‘No, you're 
not!” said Reckless, giving a small thin squeal that the 
wind blew away, unheard save by Admiral. 

He came up, stood motionless for a moment on his 
four bed-post legs, and put his grey nose down; then he 
raised his shabby, handsome, old head, and uttered a 
single commanding bass note, which, being interpreted, 
meant— 

“ Pipe away, all hands!” 

“There you are now,” said Jimmy Doyle, in a voice 
sad with the whole of pleasure, “ that’s the hunt——” 

“It was the road he ran after all,” assented John 
Michael. 


For about half a mile the road yielded an intermittent 
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inspiration, while the wind blew sweet and strong 
across the wide bogs, and the hurrying sky broke up into 
companies of clouds, and a sun like a silver ball slid 
among them. ‘The hounds, after a final hesitation on 
the road, scrambled over a stone gap, bringing it rattling 
after them, and began to bustle ahead at a pace that 
looked like business at last. The ground rose slowly 
towards a long line of distant hills, with spaces of bog, 
and spaces of rough pasture, separated by furzy ridges 
of rock. Fifty yards ahead of the others the chestnut 
mare pursued her steady way over the rough ground. 
If Katharine deviated from her leader’s track she found 
herself in difficulties; it was as though there were but 
one way, and John Michael had trodden it from child- 
hood. She began to apprehend, dimly and for the first 
time, the varied gifts that are needed in getting over 
a country like this without a pause. 

The pace had slackened to an inexorable trot; the 
seemingly tireless hounds carried their wavering banner 
of music across the wide country. ‘Tom Coyne and the 
grey mare had been turned back, and had been last 
seen on a road, trailing disconsolately homewards, like a 
dog that has been driven back from church. (And why 
all dogs should so greatly desire to go to church is a 
matter for a committee of bishops and veterinary surgeons 
to decide upon.) : 

* An hour and fifty-seven minutes!” exulted Jimmy 
Doyle, as they stood in the shelter of a ruined cottage, 
and watched the hounds, again at fault. ‘I declare 
I could nearly be sorry for the rest of them that we 
left after us! I think the fox has us beat, for all that,” 
he went on, as the hounds wandered onwards, with not 
more than a hint of scent, vouchsafed at intervals. ‘“‘ It 
was that check on the road saved him. ‘That’s File-na- 
Showk ”—he pointed with his crop to a peaked hill that 
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rose darkly in the west. “ You're fifteen miles from 
home this minute. Johnny never knows when he’s had 
enough. I think it’s time for me to tell him he’s lost 
a couple of shoes a 

He left her and rode to the lonely figure that was 
moving steadily onwards. The two red coats borrowed 
strength of colour from the dull glow of yellow in the 
west, and with self-assertion and with tyranny subdued 
the brown and grey wilderness into a background for 
themselves. The hounds were scattered widely over the 
thin low heather, searching, and still searching, for that 
which was lost to them. 

John Michael put his horn to his lips and blew a long 
and cheerless note. 

“Home!” he blew. ‘“‘ Home!” 

And Dan Russel the Fox, lying, very tired and dirty, 
under the lee side of a rock half-way up File-na-Showk, 
heard the long note, and said to himself that he was done. 
He arose stiffly, and listened with pricked ears, and 
stared down across the valley with yellow intense eyes, 
that were by this time rather back in his head. 

It was some little time before he allowed himself to 
believe that the odd trick was his. 


E, CE. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS. 
(from Dan Russél the Fox.) 


TOM SMITH 


AM not old enough to have seen the famous Mr. 
Assheton Smith in the hunting-field, but many 
of my early Leicestershire friends could remember him 
perfectly at his best, when he hunted that fine and 
formidable country, with the avowed determination, 
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daily carried out, of going into every field with his hounds ! 

The expenditure of valour, for it really deserves the 
name, necessary to carry out such a style of riding can 
only be appreciated by those who have tried to keep in 
a good place during thirty or forty minutes, over any 
part of the Quorn and Cottesmore counties lying within 
six miles of Billesdon. Where should we be but for 
the gates? I think I may answer, neither there nor 
thereabouts! I have reason to believe the many stories 
told of ‘*’Tom Smith’s ” skill and daring are little, if at all 
exaggerated. He seems admitted by all to have been 
the boldest, as he was one of the best, horsemen that 
ever got into a saddle with a hunting-whip in his hand. 

Though subsequently a man of enormous wealth, in 
the prime of life he lived on the allowance, adequate 
but not extravagant, made him by his father, and did 
by no means give those high prices for horses, which, on 
the principle that “‘ money makes the mare to go,” are 
believed by many sportsmen to ensure a place in the front 
rank. He entertained no fancies as to size, action, above 
all peculiarities in mouths and tempers. Little or big, 
sulky, violent, or restive, if a horse could gallop and 
jump he was a hunter the moment he found himself 
between the legs of Tom Smith. ... 

Instances of Tom Smith’s daring are endless. How 
characteristic was his request to a farmer near Glengorse, 
that he would construct such a fence as should effectually 
prevent the field from getting away in too close proximity 
to his hounds. “I can make you up a stopper,” said 
the good-natured yeoman, “and welcome; but what 
be you to do yourself, Squire, for I know you like to be 
with ’em when they run?” 

“Never mind me,” was the answer, “ you do what I 
ask you. I never saw a fence in this country I couldn’t 
get over with a fall!” and, sure enough, the first day 
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the hounds found a fox in that well-known covert, Tom 
Smith was seen striding along in the wake of his darlings, 
having tumbled neck-and-crop over the obstacle he had 
demanded, in perfect good humour and content. 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, 
(from Riding Recollections.) 


A QUIET BYE 


x length they reached the cover-side—a long wood 
stretching up the sides of a gently sloping hill, and 
widening towards the summit. On the crown there 
stood a clump of Scotch firs and hollies, forming a 
landmark for many miles round. ‘Turning from the 
high-road into a grass field on the right, the party 
pulled up to reconnoitre the ground, and make their 
final arrangements. 

“Now,” said Mr. Jorrocks, standing erect in his 
stirrups, and pointing with his whip, which had the 
effect of making half the pack break towards the cover— 
*“* Now,” said he, as soon as he had got them turned, 
“this is a good big wood—two ’undred acres or more— 
and they tells me the foxes generally lie on the risin’ 
ground, towards the clump. ‘The vind’s north-vest; so 
if we puts hin at this point, we shall draw up it, and 
p’rhaps get close to the warmint at startin’, which is a 
grand thing; but, howsomever, let’s be doin’. Draw 
your girths, Pigg, or your ’oss’ll slip through his saddle. 
Now observe, there are three rides—one on each side, 
one hup the middle, a// leading to the clump; and there 
are cross ones in all directions; so no man need be 
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*fraid o’ losin’ himself. Now let’s put in. Pigg, open 
the wicket.” 

“It’s locked,” observed Pigg, running the hammer of 
his whip into the rails, throwing himself off his horse, and 
pulling a great clasp-knife out of his pocket as he spoke. 
“Sink, but it aye gars mar knife laugh to see a lock put 
upon leather,” added he, as he drew the huge blade 
across the stiff band that secured the gate. Open flew 
the wicket—in went the pack with a dash, a crash, and 
a little music from the riotous ones, which gradually 
yielded to the “ Have a cares!” and “ Gently, Wenus” ; 
“Gently, Lousey”’ (Louisa), with the cracks of the 
whips of Mr. Jorrocks and his huntsman. 

“Now, Pigg, my frind, let’s have a touch o’ north 
country science,” observed Mr. Jorrocks, bringing his 
horse alongside of his huntsman’s. “I'd like well to kill 
a fox to-day; I’d praise you werry much if we did.” 

** Aye, aye,” said Pigg. “Hoic in, Lousey! Solid 
puddin’s better nor empty praise. Have at him there, 
Statesman, old boy—ye look like a finder. Deil bon me, 
but ar thought ar winded him at the crossin’ there,” 
added Pigg, pulling his horse short back to a cross ride 
he had just passed. ‘‘ Hoic in there, Priestess, ould gal,” 
said he, to an old black-and-white bitch, feathering 
around some gorse among the underwood; waving his 
hand as he spoke. ‘ That’s gospel, ar warrant ye,” con- 
tinued he, watching her movements. 

‘What will’t tak for t? ard nag?” inquired Pigg of 
a besom-maker, who now came down the ride with a 
wretched white Rosinante, laden with stolen brushwood. 
“Have at him, there, Challenger!” speaking to a 
hound. 

“Twenty shillin’,” replied the man. 

“‘ Gie ye eight!” was the answer. “ Yooi, push him 
up!” to the hound. 
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“Tak? twelve,” rejoined the Tinker. ‘Good horse— 
can get up of hisself, top puller and all!” 

“Aye, but we dinna want him to poole; we want 
him to eat,” replied Pigg. “Had still!” exclaimed 
he; “ ar hashim !—Tatty uo!” roared Pigg, cramming 
his spurs into his horse, and dashing past Jorrocks like a 
shot. Out went both horns—twang—twang—twang 
sounded Pigg’s; wow! wow! wow! went Jorrocks’s 
in deeper and more substantial notes, and in a very short 
time, the body of the pack were laid on the scent, and 
opened the concert with an overpowering burst of 
melody. 

“Oh, beautiful! beautiful!’ exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, 
in raptures, as each hound put his nose to the ground, 
and acknowledged the correctness of the scent. ‘‘ Oh, 
beautiful indeed!”’ added he, thumping the end of his 
horn upon his thigh, as though he were cutting large 
gun-waddings out of his breeches. ‘“‘’Ow true to the 
line! best ’ounds in England, by far—never were such 
a pack! Shall have a rare Chevy—all alone to ourselves ; 
and when I gets home [’ll write an account to ‘ Bell’s 
Life’ and ‘The Field,’ which nobody can contradict. 
Hark forrard! hark forrard! hark forrard! away!” 
continued he, ramming the spurs into Arterxerxes’s 
sides, to induce him to change his lumbering trot into 
a canter; which having accomplished, Mr. Jorrocks 
settled himself into a regular home seat in his saddle, 
and pounded up a grass ride through the centre of the 
wood in a perfect frenzy of delight, as the hounds 
worked their way a little to his right with a full and 
melodious cry. 

“‘Hould hard, ye sackless ould sinner!” now cried 
Pigg, crossing the main ride at a canter, and nearly 
knocking Jorrocks off his horse, as he charged him in his 
stride. “ Had (hold) bye, ar say!” he roared in his 
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master’s ear; “or ar’ll be dingin’ on ye down—fox 
crossed reet in onder husse’s tail, and thou sits glowerin’ 
there and never see’d him.” 

Out went both the horns again—twang !—twang !|— 
twang; wow! wow! wow! 

“Hark together! hark! get forrard, hounds, get 
forrard!”? cried Mr. Jorrocks, cracking his ponderous 
whip at some lingerers that loitered on the ride, ques- 
tioning the correctness of their comrades’ cry. “ Get 
forrard, I say!” repeated he, with redoubled energy. 
“Confound your unbelievin’ souls!” added he, as they 
went to cry. “* Now they are all on him again! Oh, 
beautiful, beautiful!’ exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, in 
ecstasies. “I'll lay five pounds to a fiddler’s farthin’ they 
killhim. Mischief in their cry !—a rare scent—can wind 
him myself.”” So saying, he gathered up his reins again, 
thrust his feet home in the stirrups, crammed the spurs 
into his horse, and rolled back on the ride he had just 
come up. “‘ Hark!” now cried our master, pulling up 
short and holding his hand in the air, as though he had 
a hundred and fifty horsemen at his tail to check in their 
career. “‘ Hark!” again he exclaimed; “ whoay, ’oss, 
whoay!” trying to get Arterxerxes to stand still and 
let him listen. ‘‘ Now, fool, yot are you champing the 
bit for?—whoay, I say! He’s turned short again! 
Hoick back! Hoick back! They’ve overrun the scent,” 
continued he, listening, as the chorus gradually died out ; 
** or,” added he, “‘ he may have got to ground.” 

“ Tally bho!” now screamed Jorrocks, as a magnificent 
fellow in a spotless suit of ruddy fur crossed the ride 
before him at a quiet, stealing, listening sort of pace, 
and gave a whisk of his well-tagged brush on entering the 
copse-wood across. “Hoop! hoop! boop! boop!” 
roared Mr. Jorrocks, putting his finger in his ear, and 
holloaing as loud as ever he could shout ; and just as he 
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got his horn fumbled past the guard, Dexterous, Affable, 
and Mercury dashed across the ride, lashing their sterns 
and bristling for blood, and Pigg appeared a little below 
cantering along with the rest of the pack at his horse’s 
heels. “Here, Pigg! there, Pigg!” roared Mr. Jor- 
rocks; “just by the old hoak-stump. Gently now !— 
ah, ware ’eel—that’s not the vay of him; he’s hover to 
the left, I tells ye. That’s him! Mercury has him! 
Hoick to Mercury, hoick! get away, get away, get away, 
’ounds! hoick together! hoick together! Oh, Pigg, 
wot a wopper he is!”’ observed Mr. Jorrocks, as Pigg 
joined him in the ride. ‘The biggest fox whatever 
was seen—if we do but kill him—my vig! I'll eat his 
tongue for supper. Have it grilled, ‘ cum grano salis,’ 
with a Jze-tle Cayenne pepper, as Pomponius Hego would 
say.” 

s Aye,” replied Pigg, grinning with delight, his cap- 
peak in the air and the tobacco-juice streaming down his 
mouth like a Chinese mandarin. “ Ar’ll be the death of a 
shillin’ mysel’!”’ Saying which he hustled his horse and 
turned to his hounds. 

Away they go again full cry across the cover to the 
utmost limits, and then back again to the far side. Now 
the fox takes a full swing round, but won’t quit—now he 
cuts across—now Mr. Jorrocks views him, and swears he’ll 
have his brains as well as his tongue for supper. Pigg 
has him next, and again comes Mr. Jorrocks’s turn. 
“Dash my vig, but he’s a tough ’un!”? observed Mr. 
Jorrocks to James Pigg, as they met again on the rising 
ground at the top of the ride, where Mr. Jorrocks had 
been fifteen times and Pigg seventeen, both their horses 
streaming with perspiration, and the blue and yellow 
worsted fronts of the bridles embossed with foam. 
“Dash my vig, but it’s a million and a half of petties,” 
continued Mr. Jorrocks, looking at his watch, and seeing 
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it wanted but twenty minutes to four, “ that we adwer- 
tised, for there’s a wast o’ go left in him yet, and he’ll 
take the shine out of some of our ’ounds before he is 
done with them—send them dragglin’ ’ome with their 
sterns down—make ’em cry capevi, I’m thinking.” 

“Niver fear!” exclaimed Pigg—‘“niver fear !— 
whativer ye de keep Tamboreen a rowlin’—yonder he 
eine ! ar wish it mayn’t be a fresh un. Arn’t draggled 
a bit.’ 

“Oh, I ’opes not!” exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, the 
picture of despair; ‘‘ would eat him, brush and all, 
sooner than that. Oh, dear! oh, dear! a fresh fox 
would be cruel—’ounds deserve him—worked him well.” 

“* Now they begin to chass /”? exclaimed Pigg, listening 
to the ripening chorus. ‘Aye, but there’s a grand 
scent !—Ar’ll be the death of a shillin’ if we de but kill 
him. How way, ould man, how way,’ continued Pigg, 
cheeringly, jerking his arm to induce his master to follow. 
“‘Whativer ye de, keep Tamboreen a rowlin’!”’ continued 
Pigg, spurring and jagging his horse into a canter. 

On man and master go—now they meet Charley, and 
all three are together. Again they part company for 
different rides, each according to his fancy. ‘There is 
an evident improvement in the scent, but whether from 
a fresh fox, or the hounds having got nearer the hunted 
one, is matter of doubt. Mr. Jorrocks is elated and 
excited beyond expression. The hounds are evidently 
working the fox, but the fear of a fresh one rather mars 
his enjoyment. The hounds turn short, and Pigg and 
Charles again join Mr. Jorrocks. 

“A! man alive, but they are a dustin’ his jacket!” 
exclaimed Pigg, pulling up to listen ;—“‘iv’ry hund’s at 
him”; saying which he pulled out a large steel box and 
stuffed his mouth full of tobacco. 


a 
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A sudden pause ensues—all still as death—not a note— 
not even a whimper ! 

“Who hoop!” exclaims Mr. Jorrocks in ecstasies— 
“Who hoop! 1 say—heard the leadin’ ’ound crack his 
back! Old Cruiser for a guinea!” 


“ Yonder they gan!” cried Pigg, pointing to a hog- 
backed hill on the left, over which three couple of hounds 
were straining to gain the body of the pack—saying 
which he clapt spurs to his horse and dashed off at full 
gallop, followed by Charles. 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, the 
picture of despair—“ wot shall I do? wot shall I do?— 
gone away at this hour—strange country—nobody to 
pull the ’edges down for me or catch my ’oss if I gets 
spilt, and there’s that Pigg ridin’ as if there was not 
never no such man as his master. Pretty kettle of 
fish!” continued Mr. Jorrocks, trotting on in the line 
they had taken. A bridle-gate let him out of cover, and 
from the first hill our master sees his hounds going like 
pigeons over the large grazing grounds of Beddington 
Bottoms, with Pigg and Stobbs a little in the rear, 
riding as hard as ever their horses can lay legs to the 
ground. 
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“°’Ow that Scotch beggar rides!” exclaimed Mr. 
Jorrocks, eyeing Pigg going as straight as an arrow, which 
exclamation brought him to his first fence at the bottom 
of the hill, over which both horsemen had passed without 
disturbing a twig. 

“’Orp up, ’oss!” roared Mr. Jorrocks, seizing the 
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reins and whip with one hand and the cantrel of the 
saddle with the other, as Arterxerxes floundered side- 
ways through a low fence with a little runner on the 
farside. “’Otp up!” repeated he, as they got scrambled 
through, looking back and saying, “Terrible nasty place 
—wonders I ever got over. Should ha’ been drund to 
a certainty if I’d got in. Wouldn’t ride at it again for 
nothin’ under knighthood—Sir John Jorrocks, Knight !” 
continued he, shortening his hold of his horse. ‘“ And 
my ladyship Jorrocks!” added he. ‘‘She’d be bad to 
?old—shouldn’t wonder if she’d be for goin’ to Hal- 
mack’s. Dash my buttons, but I wish I was off this 
beastly fallow,” continued he; ‘wonderful thing to 
me that the farmers can’t see there’d be less trouble i’ 
growin’ grass than in makin’ these nasty rutty fields. 
*Eavens he praised, there’s a gate—and a lane too,” 
saying which he was speedily in the latter, and gathering 
his horse together he set off at a brisk trot in the direction 
he last saw the hounds going. 

Terribly deep it was, and great Arterxerxes made a 
noise like the drawing of corks as he blobbed along 
through the stiff, holding clay. Thus Mr. Jorrocks pro- 
ceeded for a mile or more, until he came upon a red- 
cloaked gipsy wench stealing sticks from a rotten fence 
on the left. 

**? Ave you seen my ’ounds, ould gal?” inquired he, 
pulling up short. 

“Bless your beautiful countenance, my cock angel!” 
exclaimed the woman, in astonishment at the sight of 
a man in a scarlet coat with a face to match; “ bless 
your beautiful countenance, you’re the very babe Pve 
been looking for all this blessed day—cross my 
palm with a bit o’ silver, and I'll tell you sich a 
fortin !” 

“‘Cuss your ForTIN!” roared Mr. Jorrocks, sticking 
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spurs into his horse, and grinning with rage at the idea 
of having pulled up to listen to such nonsense. 

‘I hope you'll brick your neck, ye nasty ugly ould 
thief!” rejoined the gipsy, altering her tone. 

“Opes I sharn’t,’? muttered Mr. Jorrocks, trotting 
on to get out of hearing. Away he went, blob, blob, 
blobbing through the deep holding clay as before. 

Presently he pulled up again with a “ Pray, my good 
man, ’ave you seen my ’ounds—Mr. Jorrocks’s ’ounds, 
in fact?’ ofa labourer scouring a fence-gutter. “‘ Don’t 
you ’ear me, man?” bellowed he, as the countryman 
stood staring with his hand on his spade. 

““T be dull of hearin’, sir,” at length drawled the man, 
advancing very slowly towards our master with his 
hand up to his ear. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, 
starting off again, ‘‘ was there ever sich a misfortinate 
individual as John Jorrocks?—’Ark! vot’s that? Pigg’s 
orn? Oh, dear, only a cow! Come hup, ’oss, I say, 
you hugly beast.” 

R. S. SURTEES. 


(from Handley Cross.) 


ELYSIUM ON EARTH 


HERE is a burning scent, “‘a good fox,” a good 
country ; he is on a good horse, and has got a good 
start; then for the next twenty or thirty minutes 
(Elysium on earth can scarcely ever last longer) he absorbs 
as much happiness into his mental and physical organisa- 
tion as human nature is capable of containing at one time. 
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Such a man, so launched on his career, is difficult to catch, 
impossible to lead, and not very safe to follow; but I 
will try to do the latter for a page or two on paper. He 
is riding on the left or right of the hounds (say the left 
for present purposes), about parallel with their centre, or 
a little in rear of them, if they run evenly and do not ail, 
and about fifty yards wide of them. ‘The fields are 
chiefly grass, and of good size. The hounds are “ racing,” 
heads up and sterns down, with very little cry or music— 
indicative of a scent rarely bequeathed by modern foxes, 
The fences are, as a rule, strong, but not high—the 
** stake and bound” of grazing countries; but ever and 
anon a low but strong rail on the nearer, or the glimmer 
of a post on the further side, makes our friend communi- 
cate silently and mysteriously with his horse—a fine- 
shouldered, strong-quartered animal, almost, if not 
quite thoroughbred—as he approaches the obstacle, on the 
necessity of extra care or increased exertion. It is, as the 
rider knows, an “ oxer,” i.e. a strongly laid fence, a wide 
ditch, and at an interval of about three or four feet from 
the former a strong single oak rail secured between stout 
oak posts. Better for him if the ditch is on the nearer and 
this rail on the further side, as, if his horse jumps short, 
his descending impetus will probably break it, provided 
it is not very strong and new, in which case a calamity 
will probably occur ; but a collision with such a rail on the 
nearer side may lead to risky complications of horse and 
rider in the wide ditch and fence above alluded to. 

Our friend, however, has an electric or telephonic 
system of intercourse with his horse (no whip or spur, 
mind you) which secures him from such disasters, and 
he sails onwards smoothly—his gallant horse taking the 
fences in his stride—and now, the crowd being long ago 
disposed of, and his course truly laid for two or three 
fields ahead, he has leisure to inspect his company. 
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Right and left of him (no true sportsman ever looks 
back) are some half a dozen good men and true going 
their own line; those on the right perhaps two hundred 
yards wide of him, as none but a tailor will ride the line 
of the hounds, and they on their side allow the same 
lateral space or interval that he does on his. ‘Those on his 
left are nearer to him, and so far have done their devoir 
gallantly in the front with himself ; but this cannot last. 
His is the post of advantage as well as of honour, and a 
slight turn to the right occurring simultaneously with the 
apparition of a strong “ bullfinch,” or grown-up un- 
pleached thorn fence, black as Erebus, with only one 
weak place possible to bore through, which is luckily just 
in his line, turns these left-hand competitors into humble 
followers, for at the pace hounds are going they cannot 
regain their parallel positions. As time goes on, similar 
accidents occur to the riders on the right, and these, with 
a fall or two and.a refusal, reduce the front line to two 
men only, our friend on the left and one rival on the 
right. A ploughed field, followed by a grass one, ridge- 
and-furrow and uphill, makes our friend take a pull at his 
horse, for the ridges are “‘ against ” or across him; they 
are high and old-fashioned, and covered with mole- 
hills, while the furrows are very deep and “sticky,” 
causing even our skilled friend to roll about rather like 
a ship at sea, and less practised riders to broach-to 
altogether. As he labours across this trying ground, 
“hugging the wind,” so to speak, as closely as he can, 
keeping the sails of his equine craft just full and no more 
—with a tight hold of his head, his anxious eye earnestly 
scans the skyline, where looms out an obstacle, the 
most formidable yet encountered—a strong stake-bound 
fence leaning towards him, which he instinctively knows 
to be garnished on the other side with a very wide 
ditch, whether or not further provided with an ox-rail 
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beyond that, he cannot tell. What he sees is enough— 
considering the ground he has just traversed, and that 
he must go at the fence uphill—to make him wish himself 
safe over. However, with a sense of relief, he sees a gleam 
of daylight in it, which he at first half hopes is a gap, but 
which turns out to be a good stiff bit of timber nailed 
between two ash trees. It is strong and high, but lower 
than the fence; the “take off” is good, and there is 
apparently no width of ditch beyond. So, thanking his 
stars or favourite saint that “timber” is his horse’s 
special accomplishment, he “goes for it.” It don’t 
improve on acquaintance. Now is the time for hands. 
Often—oh, how often !—have hands saved the head or 
neck! and fortunately his are faultless. Without hurry, 
just restraining his impatience (he has the eagerness of 
youth), yet leaving him much to himself, he puts his 
horse at it in a steady hand canter, dropping his hand at 
the instant the sensible beast takes off to an inch in the 
right place, and he is safe over without even a rap. 
A glorious sea of grass is now before him. 


 Quocunque adspicias, nihil est nisi gramen et aer ! ” 


A smooth and gradual slope with comparatively small 
fences leads down to the conventional line of willows 
which foreshadows the inevitable brook, without which 
neither in fact nor story can a good run with hounds 
occur. Now it is that our hero shows himself a consum- 
mate master of his art. The ploughed and ridge-and- 
furrow fields, above alluded to, followed by the extra 
exertion of the timber jump at the top of the hill, have 
rather taken the “ puff”? out of his gallant young horse, 
and besides, from the same causes the hounds by this 
time have got rather the better of him. In short, they 
are a good field ahead of him, and going as fast as ever. 
This would the eager and excitable novice—ay, not only 
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he, but some who ought to know better—think the right 
time to recover the lost ground, and “ put the steam 
on” down the hill. O fool! Does the engine-driver 
“put the steam on” at the top of Shap Fell? He shuts 
it off—saves it: ‘The incline does the work for him 
without it. Our friend does the same; pulls his horse 
together, and for some distance goes no faster than the 
natural stride of his horse takes him down the hill. 
Consequently the lungs, with nothing to do, refill with 
air, and the horse is himself again; whereas, if he had 
been hurried just at that moment, he would have “ gone 
to pieces” in two fields. Half a mile or so further on, 
having by increase of pace and careful observation of the 
leading hounds, resulting in judicious nicks, recovered 
his position on the flank of the pack, he finds himself 
approaching the brook. He may know it to bea big place, 
or be ignorant of its proportions ; but, in either case, his 
tactics are the same. He picks out a spot where no broken 
banks appear, and the grass is visible on the other side, 
and where, if any, there may be a stunted bush or two 
on his side of it; there he knows the bank is sound, for 
there is nothing more depressing than what may happen, 
though mounted on the best water jumper in your 
stable, to find yourself and him, through the breaking- 
down of a treacherous undermined bank in the very act 
of jumping the brook, subsiding quietly into the water. 
The bush at least secures him from such a fate. About 
one hundred yards from the place he “ steadies ” his 
horse almost to a hand canter till within half a dozen 
strides of the brook, when he sits down in his saddle, and 
lets him go at full speed. ‘The gallant beast knows what 
this means, and also by cocking his ears, snatching at the 
bridle, and snorting impatiently, shows his master that 
he is aware of what is before him. Through the com- 
bination of his own accurate judgment, and his master’s 
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fine handling, he takes off exactly at the right distance, 
describes an entrancing parabola in the air, communicat- 
ing to his rider as near an approach to the sensation of 
flying as mortal man can experience, and lands with a 
foot to spare on the other side of the most dreaded and 
historically disastrous impediment in the whole country 
—a good eighteen feet of open water. 

And now, perhaps, our friend realises the full measure 
of his condensed happiness, not unmixed with selfishness ; 
as perhaps he would own, while he gallops along the flat 
meadow, not forgetting to pat his horse, especially as he 
hears a faint “ swish ” from the water already one hundred 
yards in his rear; the result, as he knows, of the total 
immersion of his nearest follower, which, as he also 
knows, will probably bar the way to many more, for a 
“brook with a man in it” is a frightful example, an 
objectionable and fear-inspiring spectacle to men and 
horses alike, and there is not a bridge for miles. As for 
proffering assistance, I fear it never enters his head. 
He don’t know who it is, and mortal and imminent peril 
on the part of a dear friend would alone induce him to 
forego the advantage of his present position, and he 
knows there are plenty behind too glad of the oppor- 
tunity, as occasionally with soldiers in a battle, of retiring 
from the fray in aid of a disabled comrade. So he sails 
on in glory, the hounds running, if anything, straighter 
and faster than ever. That very morning, perchance, he 
was full of care, worried by letters from lawyers and 
stewards, duns, announcements of farms thrown upon his 
hands; and, if an M.P., of a certain contest at the com- 
ing election. Where are all these now? Ask of the winds! 
They are vanished. His whole system is steepedin delight; 
there is not space in it for the absorption of another 
sensation. ‘Talk of opium? of hashish? they cannot 
supply such voluptuous entrancement as a run like this! 
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“Taking stock”? again of his company, he is rather 
glad to see (for he is not an utterly selfish fellow) that the 
man on the right has also got safely over the big brook, 
and is going well; but there is absolutely no one else 
in sight. It is clear that unless a “check” of some 
duration occurs, or the scent should die away, or the fox 
should deviate from his hitherto straight course, these 
two cannot be overtaken, or even approached. No such 
calamity—for in this case it would be a calamity—takes 
place; and the hounds, now evincing that peculiar 
savage eagerness which denotes the vindictive mood 
known as “ running for blood,” hold on their way across 
a splendid grass country for some two miles further with 
undiminished speed. ‘Then an excited rustic is seen 
waving his hat as he runs to open a gate for our friend on 
the left, exclaiming, as the latter gallops through with 
hurried but sincere thanks, ‘‘ He’s close afore ’em: 
they'll have him soon! ”’ And sure enough, a field or two 
further the sight of a dark brown object slowly toiling 
up a long pasture-field by the side of a high straggling 
thorn fence causes our now beaming rider to rise in his 
stirrups and shout, for the information and encourage- 
ment of his companion on the right, ‘‘ Yonder he goes! ” 
The hounds, though apparently too intent on their work 
to notice this ejaculation, seem nevertheless to somewhat 
appreciate its import, for their leaders appear to press for- 
ward with a panting, bloodshot impatience ominous of 
the end. Yet a few more fields, and over the crown of 
the hill the dark brown object is to be seen in slow rolling 
progression close before them. And now “ from scent 
to view,” with a final crash of hound-clamour followed 
by dead silence, as fox and hounds together involve 
themselves in a confused entangled ball or heap in 
the middle of a splendid pasture only two fields} from 
the wood which had been the fox’s point from the first ; 
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and many a violated henroost and widowed gander is 
avenged ! 
W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT. 


(from Sport.) 


WITH MR. OSBALDESTON’S HOUNDS 


LE is a hackneyed enough remark that both ancient and 
modern writers make sad work of it when they 
attempt a description of heaven. To describe a run with 
fox-hounds is a not much easier task; but to make the 
attempt with any other county than Leicestershire in 
our eye, would be giving a chance away. Let us then 
suppose ourselves to have been at Ashby Pasture, in the 
Quorn country, with Mr. Osbaldeston’s hounds, in 
the year 1826, when that pack was at the height of its 
well-merited celebrity. Let us also indulge ourselves 
with a fine morning, in the first week of February, and 
at least two hundred well-mounted men by the cover’s 
side. ‘Time being called—say a quarter-past eleven, 
nearly our great-grandfathers’ dinner hour—the hounds 
approach the furze-brake, or the gorse, as it is called in 
that region. “‘ Hark in, hark!” with a slight cheer, 
and perhaps one wave of his cap, says Mr. Osbaldeston, 
who long hunted his own pack, and in an instant he has 
not a hound at his horse’s heels. In a very short time 
the gorse appears shaken in various parts of the cover— 
apparently from an unknown cause, not a single hound 
being for some minutes visible. Presently one or two 
appear, leaping over some old furze which they cannot 
push through, and exhibit to the field their glossy skins 
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and spotted sides. “Oh you beauties!” exclaims some 
old Meltonian, rapturously fond of the sport. ‘Two 
minutes more elapse ; another hound slips out of cover, 
and takes a short turn outside, with his nose to the ground 
and his stern lashing his side—thinking, no doubt, he 
might touch on a drag, should Reynard have been abroad 
in the night. Hounds have no business to think, thinks 
the second whipper-in, who observes him ; but one crack 
of his whip, with “ Rasselas, Rasselas, where are you 
going, Rasselas? Get to cover, Rasselas’’; and Rasselas 
immediately disappears. Five minutes more pass away. 
** No fox here,” says one; ‘‘ Don’t be in a hurry,” cries 
Mr. Cradock; ‘‘ they are drawing it beautifully, and 
there is rare lying in it.” ‘These words are scarcely 
uttered, when the cover shakes more than ever. Every 
stem appears alive, and it reminds us of a cornfield 
waving in the wind. In two minutes the sterns of some 
more hounds are seen “‘ flourishing’ above the gorse. 
“ Have at him there,” holloas the Squire—the gorse still 
more alive, and hounds leaping over each other’s backs. 
** Have at him there again, my good hounds; a fox for 
a hundred!” reiterates the Squire; putting his finger 
in his ear, and uttering a scream which, not being set 
to music, we cannot give here. Jack Stevens (the first 
whipper-in) looks at his watch. At this moment John 
White, Val Maher, Frank Holyoake (who will pardon 
us for giving them their noms-de-chasse) and two or 
three more of the fast ones, are seen creeping gently on 
towards a point at which they think it probable he may 
break. “Hold hard, there,” says a sportsman; but he 
might as well speak to the winds. “Stand still, gentle- 
men; pray stand still,” exclaims the huntsman; he 
might as well say so to the sun. During the time we 
have been speaking of, all the field have been awake— 
gloves put on—cigars thrown away—the bridle-reins 
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gathered well up into the hand, and hats pushed down 
upon the brow. 

At this interesting period, a Snob, just arrived from 
a very rural country, and unknown to anyone, but 
determined to witness the start, gets into a conspicuous 
situation: ‘Come away, sir!” hollaes the master 
(little suspecting that the Snob may be nothing less than 
one of the Quarterly Reviewers). ‘‘ What mischief are 
you doing there? Do you think you can catch the fox? ” 
A breathless silence ensues. At length a whimper is 
heard in the cover—like the voice of a dog in a dream: 
it is Flourisher, and the Squire cheers him to the echo. 
In an instant a hound challenges—and another—and 
another. *Tis enough. “ Tallyho!/” cries a country- 
man in a tree. “ He’s gone,” exclaims Lord Alvanley ; 
and, clapping his spurs to his horse, in an instant is in the 
front rank. 

As all good sportsmen would say, ‘‘ Ware, hounds 
cries Sir Harry Goodricke. ‘‘ Give them time,” exclaims 
Mr. John Moore. ‘ 'That’s right,” says Mr. Osbaldeston, 
“spoil your own sport as usual.” “‘ Go along,” roars out 
Mr. Holyoake, “‘ there are three couple of hounds on 
the scent.” “*’That’s your sort,”’ says ‘** Billy Coke,” 
coming up at the rate of thirty miles an hour on Advance, 
with a label pinned on his back, “‘ HE xicxs ” ;—‘‘ the 
rest are all coming, and there’s a rare scent to-day, I’m 
sure.” Bonaparte’s Old Guard, in its best days, would 
not have stopped such men as these, so long as life re- 
mained in them. 


19? 


‘¢ NIMROD.” 


(from The Chase, The Turf, and the Road.) 
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MR. JORROCKS’ LECTURE 


“ T)ELOVED ’earers !—beloved I may call you, for 

though I have not the pleasure of knowin’ many 
of you, I hope werry soon to make your intimate acquaint- 
ance. Beloved ’earers, I say, I have come ’ere this evenin’ 
for the double purpose of seeing you, and instructin’ of 
you on those matters that have brought me to this your 
beautiful and salubrisome town. (Cheers.) Beautiful I 
may call it, for its architectural proportions are grand, 
and salubrisome it must be when it boasts so many cheer- 
ful, wigorous countenances as I now see gathered around 
me. (Loud applause.) And if by my comin’, I shail 
spread the great light of sportin’ knowledge, and enable 
you to perserve those glowin’ mugs when far removed 
from these waters, then shall I be a better doctor than 
either Swizzle or Sebastian, and the day that drew John 
Jorrocks from the sugars of retirement in Great Coram 
Street will henceforth remain red-lettered in the mental 
calendar of his existence. (Loud cheers.) Red-lettered, 
did I say? Ah! wot a joyous colour to denote a great 
and glorious ewent! Believe me there is no colour like 
red—no sport like ’unting. 

“Blue coats and canaries,” observed Mr. Jorrocks, 
looking down at his legs, “‘ are well enough for dancin’ in, 
but the man wot does much dancin’ will not do much 
’unting. But to business—tectorin’ is all the go—and 
why should sportin’ be excluded? Is it because sportin’ 
is its own champion? Away with the idea! Are there 
no pints on which grey experience can show the beacon 
lights to ’ot youth and indiscretion ?—Assuredly there 
are! Full then of hardour—full of keenness, one pure 
concentrated essence of ’unting, John Jorrocks comes to 
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enlighten all men capable of instruction on pints that 
all wish to be considered conversant with. 

“Well did that great man, I think it was Walter Scott, 
but if it war’nt, ’twas little Bartley, the bootmaker, say, 
that there was no young man wot would not rather have 
a himputation on his morality than on his ’ossmanship, 
and yet, how few there are wot really know anything 
about the matter! Oh, but if hignorance be bliss ’ow 
’appy must they be! (Loud cheers and laughter.) 

“?Unting is the sport of kings, the image of war with- 
out its guilt, and only five-and-twenty per cent of its 
danger! In that word, ‘’unting,’ wot a ramification of 
knowledge is compressed! The choice of an ’oss—the 
treatment of him when got—the groomin’ at home, the 
ridin’ abroad—the boots, the breeches, the saddle, the 
bridle, the ound, the ’untsman, the feeder, the Fox! 
Oh! how that beautiful word, Fox, gladdens my ’eart, 
and warms the declinin’ embers of my age. (Cheers.) 
The ’oss and the ’ound were made for each other, and 
natur threw in the Fox as a connectin’ link between the 
two. (Loud cheers.) He’s perfect symmetry, and my 
affection for him is a perfect paradox. In the summer 
I loves him with all the hardour of affection; not an 
’air of his beautiful ’ead would I hurt; the sight of him 
is more glorious nor the Lord Mayor’s show! but when 
the hautumn comes—when the brownin’ copse and 
cracklin’ stubble proclaim the farmer’s fears are past, 
then, dash my vig, ’ow I glories in pursuin’ of him to 
destruction, and holdin’ him above the bayin’ pack! 
(Loud cheers.) 

“And yet,” added Mr. Jorrocks thoughtfully, “ it 
arn’t that I loves the fox less, but that I loves the ’ound 
more, as the chap says in the play, when he sticks his 
friend in the gizzard, (Roars of laughter and applause.) 

“The ’oss loves the ound, and I loves both; and it 
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is that love what brings me to these parts, to follow the 
all-glorious callin’ of the chase, and to enlighten all men 
capable of illumination. To-night I shall instruct you 
with a lecture on dealin’. 

“** OQ who shall counsel a man in the choice of a wife 
or an ’oss?’ asks that inspired writer, the renowned 
Johnny Lawrence. ‘The buyer has need of a hundred 
eyes, the seller of but one,’ says another equestrian con- 
jurer. Who can take up an ’oss book and read ’bout 
splints, and spavins, and stringalts, and corns, and cuttin’, 
and farcy, and dropsy, and fever, and thrushes, and 
grease, and gripes, and mallenders, and sallenders, and 
ring-bones, and roarin’, etcetera, etceterorum, without 
a shudder lest such a complication of evils should fall 
to his lot? Who can expect a perfect ’oss, when he sees 
what an infinity of hills they are heirs to? I ’opes I 
haven’t come to ’Andley Cross to inform none on you 
what an ’oss is, nor to explain that its component parts 
are four legs, a back-bone, an ’ead, a neck, a tail, and other 
etceteras, too numerous to insert in an ’and-bill, as old 
Georgey Robins used to say. 

**?Kavens, wot a lot of rubbish has been written about 
’osses!”’ continued the worthy lecturer, casting up his eyes. 

“T took a fut-rule t’other night and measured off a 
whole yard and an ’alf of real down-right ’ard printin’ on 
the single word ’oss; each succeedin’ writer snubbin’ 
the last, swearin’ he know’d nothin’, until one would 
expect to arrive at the grand climax of hignorance, 
instead of gleanin’? wisdom as one went. ‘There was 
Bartlet, and Bracken, and Gibson, and Griffiths, and 
Taplin, and Stewart, and Youatt, and ’Ands, and Law- 
rence, and Wite, and Percival, and Hosmer, and Peters, 
and Anonymous by ’Ookem, and Wilkinson on Lock-jaw, 
and Colman, and Sewell, and Happerley, and Caveat 
Emptier, all snubbin’ each other like so many snobs. 
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“ Away with them all, say I!” exclaimed Mr. Jorrocks, 
throwing out his hands, to the imminent danger of his 
supporters right and left. “‘Away with them all! 
Away with all such rubbish, say I! John Jorrocks is the 
only real enlightened sapient sportsman; and ’ere, ’ere 
from this lofty heminence I hurls defiance at the whole 
tribe of word-manglin’, grammar-stranglin’, cotation- 
crammin’ cocks! bids them to a grand tilt or tournament 
of jaw, where hevery man may do his best, and I’ll make 
mince-meat of them all—catermauchously chaw them up, 
as the Americans say. (Loud cheers.) 

* But gently, old bouy,” continued he to himself, 
“‘ you musn’t be too ’ard on the fools, or you’ll kill ’em 
out-right ; curb your wehemence a little; come, I’ll 
give you a drop of brandy and water ;”’ saying which, 
Mr. Jorrocks retired to the back of the platform, and 
took such a swig at the tumbler as left nothing, as he 
observed, to “ carry over.” 

R. S. SURTEES. 


(from Handley Cross.) 


RIDING AND RACING 


THE RIDING OF THE GAUCHOS 


ap Gauchos are well known to be perfect riders. 
The idea of being thrown, let the horse do what 
it likes, never enters their head. ‘Their criterion of a 
good rider is, a man who can manage an untamed colt, 
or who, if his horse falls, alights on his own feet, or who 
can perform other such exploits. I have heard of a man 
betting that he would throw his horse down twenty 
times, and that nineteen times he would not fall him- 
self. I recollect seeing a Gaucho riding a very stubborn 
horse, which three times successively reared so high as 
to fall backwards with great violence. The man judged 
with uncommon coolness the proper moment for slipping 
off, not an instant before or after the right time; and 
as soon as the horse got up, the man jumped on his back, 
and at last they started at a gallop. ‘The Gaucho never 
appears to exert any muscular force. I was one day 
watching a good rider, as we were galloping along at a 
rapid pace, and thought to myself, “ Surely if the horse 
starts, you appear so careless on your seat, you must 
fall.” At this moment a male ostrich sprang from its 
nest right beneath the horse’s nose: the young colt 
bounded on one side like a stag; but as for the man, 
all that could be said was, that he started and took fright 
along with his horse. 

In Chile and Peru more pains are taken with the 
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mouth of the horse than in La Plata, and this is evidently 
a consequence of the more intricate nature of the country. 
In Chile a horse is not considered perfectly broken till 
he can be brought up standing, in the midst of his full 
speed, on any particular spot,—for instance, on a cloak 
thrown on the ground: or, again, he will charge a wall 
and, rearing, scrape the surface with his hoofs. I have 
seen an animal bounding with spirit, yet merely reined 
with forefinger and thumb, taken at full gallop across 
a courtyard, and then made to wheel round the post 
of a verandah with great speed, but at so equal a distance 
that the rider, with outstretched arm, all the while 
kept one finger rubbing the post. Then making a demi- 
volte in the air, with the other arm outstretched in a 
like manner, he wheeled round with astonishing force in 
an opposite direction. 

Such a horse is well broken ; and although this at first 
may appear useless, it is far otherwise. It is only carrying 
that which is daily necessary into perfection. When a 
bullock is checked and caught by the lazo, it will some- 
times gallop round and round in a circle, and the horse, 
being alarmed at the great strain, if not well broken, will 
not readily turn like the pivot of a wheel. In conse- 
quence many men have been killed ; for if the lazo once 
takes a twist round a man’s body it will instantly, from 
the power of the two opposed animals, almost cut him 
in twain. On the same principle the races are managed ; 
the course is only two or three hundred yards long, the 
wish being to have horses that can make a rapid dash. 
The race-horses are trained not only to stand with their 
hoofs touching a line, but to draw all four feet together, 
so as at the first spring to bring into play the full action 
of the hind-quarters. In Chile I was told an anecdote, 
which I believe was true ; and it offers a good illustration 
of the use of a well-broken animal. A respectable man 
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riding one day met two others, one of whom was mounted 
on a horse which he knew to have been stolen from him- 
self. He challenged them; they answered him by 
drawing their sabres and giving chase. ‘The man, on 
his good and fleet beast, kept just ahead; as he passed 
a thick bush he wheeled round it, and brought up his 
horse to a dead check. The pursuers were obliged to 
shoot on one side and ahead. ‘Then instantly dashing on, 
right behind them, he buried his knife in the back of 
one, wounded the other, recovered his horse from the 
dying robber, and rode home. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 


(from A Naturalist’s Voyage round the World.) 


Like FIRST RIDE 


ND it came to pass that, as I was standing by the 

door of the barrack stable, one of the grooms came 
out to me, saying, “I say, young gentleman, I wish you 
would give the cob a breathing this fine morning.” 

“Why do you wish me to mount him?” said I; 
“you know he is dangerous. I saw him fling you off his 
back only a few days ago.” 

“Why, that’s the very thing, master. I’d rather see 
anybody on his back than myself; he does not like me; 
but, to them he does, he can be as gentle as a lamb.” 

“But suppose,” said I, “that he should not like 
meni 

“We shall soon see that, master,” said the groom; 
“and if so be he shows temper, I will be the first to tell 
you to get down. But there’s no fear of that; you have 
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never angered or insulted him, and to such as you, I say 
again, he’ll be as gentle as a lamb.” 

“And how came you to insult him,” said I, “ knowing 
his temper as you do? ” 

“Merely through forgetfulness, master: I was riding 
him about a month ago, and having a stick in my hand, 
I struck him, thinking I was on another horse, or rather 
thinking of nothing at all. He has never forgiven me, 
though before that time he was the only friend I had in 
the world: I should like to see you on him, master.” 

**T should soon be off him: I can’t ride.” 

**’Then you are all right, master; there’s no fear. 
Trust him for not hurting a young gentleman, an 
officer’s son, who can’t ride. If you were a blackguard 
dragoon, indeed, with long spurs, ’twere another thing ; 
as it is, he’ll treat you as if he were the elder brother 
that loves you. Ride! he’ll soon teach you to ride, if 
you leave the matter to him. He’s the best riding-master 
in all Ireland, and the gentlest.” 

The cob was led forth ; what a tremendous creature ! 
I had frequently seen him before, and wondered at him ; 
he was barely fifteen hands, but he had the girth of a 
metropolitan dray-horse; his head was small in com- 
parison with his immense neck, which curved down nobly 
to his wide back; his chest was broad and fine, and his 
shoulders models of symmetry and strength; he stood 
well and powerfully upon his legs, which were somewhat 
short. In a word, he was a gallant specimen of the 
genuine Irish cob, a species at one time not uncommon, 
but at the present day nearly extinct. 

“There!” said the groom, as he looked at him, half 
admiringly, half sorrowfully, “‘ with sixteen stone on his 
back, he’ll trot fourteen miles in one hour, with your 
nine stone, some two and a half more, ay, and clear a 
six-foot wall at the end of it.” 
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“Tm half afraid,” said I; “I had rather you would 
ride him.” 

“1’d rather so, too, if he would let me; but he re- 
members the blow. Now, don’t be afraid, young master, 
he’s longing to go out himself. He’s been trampling 
with his feet these three days, and I know what that 
means ; he’ll let anybody ride him but myself, and thank 
them; but to me he says, ‘No! you struck me.’ ” 

“ But,” said I, “‘ where’s the saddle? ” 

“‘ Never mind the saddle; if you are ever to be a frank 
rider, you must begin without a saddle; besides, if he 
felt a saddle, he would think you don’t trust him, and 
leave you to yourself. Now, before you mount, make 
his acquaintance—see there, how he kisses you and licks 
your face, and see how he lifts his foot, that’s to shake 
hands. You may trust him—now you are on his back 
at last; mind how you hold the bridle—gently, gently ! 
It’s not four pair of hands like yours can hold him if he 
wishes to be off. Mind what I tell you—leave it all to 
him.” 

Off went the cob at a slow and gentle trot, too fast, 
however, for so inexperienced a rider. I soon felt myself 
sliding off, the animal perceived it too, and instantly 
stood stone still, till I had righted myself; and now the 
groom came up: ‘‘ When you feel yourself going,” said 
he, “don’t lay hold of the mane, that’s no use: mane 
never yet saved man from falling, no more than straw 
from drowning : it’s his sides you must cling to with your 
calves and feet, till you learn to balance yourself. That’s 
it, now abroad with you: I’ll bet my comrade a pot of 
beer that you'll be a regular rough rider by the time you 
come back.” 

And so it proved; I followed the directions of the 
groom, and the cob gave me every assistance. How easy 
is riding, after the first timidity is got over, to supple 
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and youthful limbs; and there is no second fear. The 
creature soon found that the nerves of his rider were in 
proper tone. Turning his head half round he made a 
kind of whining noise, flung out a little foam, and set off. 

In less than two hours I had made the circuit of the 
Devil’s Mountain, and was returning along the road, 
bathed with perspiration, but screaming with delight ; 
the cob laughed in his equine way, scattering foam and 
pebbles to the left and right, and trotting at the rate of 
sixteen miles an hour. 

Oh, that ride! that first ride !—most truly it was an 
epoch in my existence; and I still look back to it with 
feelings of longing and regret. People may talk of first 
love—it is a very agreeable event, I dare say—but give me 
the flush, and triumph, and glorious sweat of a first ride, 
like mine on the mighty cob! My whole frame was 
shaken, it is true; and during one long week I could 
hardly move foot or hand; but what of that? By that 
one trial I had become free, as I may say, of the whole 
equine species. No more fatigue, no more stiffness of 
joints, after the first ride round the Devil’s Hill on 
the cob. 

GEORGE BORROW. 


(from Lavengro.) 


THE START FOR THE DERBY 


ANCY twenty-four three-year colts, looking like 
six-year-old horses, with the bloom of condition 
on their coats, drawn up in a line at the starting-place, 
with the picked jockeys of all England on their backs, 
and on the simple fact of which may prove the best 
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perhaps a million sterling depends. They are off! 
“No, no!” cries one jockey whose horse turned his 
tail to the others just as the word “Go” was given. 
“It is sufficient: ’tis no start: come back!” roars the 
starter. Some are pulled up in a few hundred yards— 
others go twice as far. But look at that chestnut colt— 
white jacket and black cap—with thousands depending 
on him! He is three parts of the way to Tattenham’s 
corner before his rider can restrain him. Talk of agon- 
ising moments !—the pangs of death !—what can equal 
these? But there are no winnings without losings, and 
it is nuts to those who have backed him out. Who can 
say, indeed, but that, his temper being known, the false 
start may have been contrived to accommodate him ! 
However, they are all back again at the post, and each 
rider endeavouring to be once more well placed. Observe 
the cautious John Day, how quietly he manceuvres to 
obtain an inside location for his worthy master, his Grace 
of Grafton. Look at neat little Arthur Pavis patting his 
horse on the neck and sides, and admiring himself at the 
same time; but his breeches and boots are really good. 
Watch Sam Chifney minutely; but first and foremost 
his seat in the saddle— 


“‘ Incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast . . .” 


and his countenance! ’tis calm, though thoughtful. 
But he has much to think of; he and his confederates 
have thousands on the race, and he is now running it in his 
mind’s eye. Harry Edwards and Robinson are side by 
side, each heavily backed to win. . How they are formed 
to ride! Surely Nature must have a mould for a jockey 
for the purpose of displaying her jewel, the horse. And 
that elegant horseman, Sam Day; but see how he is 
wasted to bring himself to the weight! Observe the 
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knuckles of his hands and the patelle of his knees, how 
they appear almost breaking through the skin! But if he 
have left nearly half of his frame in the sweaters, the 
remaining half is full of vigour ; and we’ll answer for it 
his horse don’t find him wanting in the struggle. Then 
that slim young jockey, with high cheek-bones and long 
neck, in the green jacket and orange cap—surely he must 
be in a galloping consumption. There isa pallid bloom on 
his sunken cheek rarely seen but on the face of death, and 
he wants but the grave-clothes to complete the picture. 
Yet we need not fear; he is heart-whole and well: but 
having had short notice, has lost fifteen pounds in the 
Jast forty-eight hours. They are off again; a beautiful 
start and a still more beautiful sight! All the hues of 
the rainbow in the colours of the riders and the com- 
plexions of their horses! What a spectacle for the 
sportsmen, who take their stand on the hill on the course, 
to see the first part of the race, and to observe the places 
their favourites have gotten! They all are in a cluster, 
the jockeys glancing at each other’s horses, for they 
cannot do more in such a crowd. They are soon, how- 
ever, a little more at their ease; the severity of the 
ground and the rapidity of the pace throw the soft- 
hearted ones behind; and at Tattenham’s corner there 
is room for observation. ‘‘I think I can win,” says 
Robinson to himself, ‘‘ if I can but continue to live with 
my horses; for I know I have the speed of all here. 
But I must take a strong pull down this hill, for we 
have not been coming over Newmarket flat. Pavis’s 
horse is going sweetly, and the Yorkshireman, Scott, 
lying well up. But where is Chifney? Oh! like Christ- 
mas, he’s coming, creeping up in his usual form, and 
getting the blind side of Harry Edwards. Chapple is 
here on a dangerous horse, and John Day with a strain 
of old Prunella.” J¢ ts a terrible race! ‘There are seven 
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in front within the distance, and nothing else has a 
chance to win. The set-to begins; they are all good 
ones. Whips are at work—the people shout—hearts 
throb—ladies faint—the favourite is beat—white jacket 
with black cap wins. 

‘¢ NIMROD.” 


(from The Chase, The Turf, and the Road.) 


UPSET IN A GIG 


5] louie perfect contempt for danger was truly 
characteristic of himself; but, not content with 
the possession of it, he endeavoured to impart it to his 
friends. As he was one day driving one of them in a gig, 
who expressed a strong regard for his neck, with a hint 
that he considered it in some danger, Mytton addressed 
him thus : 

“Were you ever much hurt, then, by being upset in 
a gig?” 

“No, thank God,” said his companion, “ for I never 
was upset in one.” 

“What!” replied Mytton, “never upset in a gigi 
What a d——d slow fellow you must have been all your 
life |” 

And running his near wheel up the bank, over they 
both went—fortunately without either being much 
injured ! 


“* NIMROD.” 


(from The Life and Death of Fohn Mytton.) 
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JACK MYTTON 
ra E would,” writes my informant, “cross the 
; yard at Halston, and shoot from one of the 
Iron gates on the drive, or carriage road, to the coal- 
house wall, a distance of fifty-five yards, and put his 
ball through the peg-hole of a trimmer (used for pike- 
fishing). ‘The trimmer-cork, in this instance, was placed 
on the tame fox’s cub, or kennel, with the flat side 
towards Mytton’s aim; and it invariably fell to the 
ground on each time of being fired at, the ball actually 
going through the aperture where the peg of the trimmer 
is put in, and not above an inch and a half diameter, 
covered with a piece of white paper, pasted thereon, to 
ascertain the fact! ‘This he has done over and over 
again, to the amazement of all who have witnessed it, and 
with his rifle to his shoulder, and not on a rest, as might 
be imagined by some. Talk of Americans, for their 
precision in shooting, after this! It cannot be sur- 
passed, if equalled.” To this account is added the fact 
of his having shot rats with a rifle from the top of his 
house, and sundry other achievements rather too marvel- 
lous to relate. Still he riddled the vane of his own 
chapel; and on one very co/d morning, after a very 
warm night, jumped into the pool merely to get a shot 
at some herons which he had disturbed while pheasant 
shooting. 

But as I have already said, no phase in Mytton’s 
character is so interesting as that which is illustrated 
by his exploits in riding and driving. During the period 
of Sir Bellingham Graham’s hunting Shropshire, he 
performed several gallant feats in the field. Whilst suffer- 
ing severely from the effects of a fall, and with his right 
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arm in a sling, he rode his favourite horse, Baronet, over 
Lord Berwick’s park-paling at Atsham, near Shrewsbury, 
to the astonishment of the whole field; Sir Bellingham 
himself exclaiming : 

‘Well done, Neck-or-Nothing! you are not a bad 
one to breed from!” 

With the same hounds he signalised himself greatly 
in a run from Bomer Wood to Haughmond Hill, where 
the river Severn brought the field to check. ‘Three or 
four of them managed to get their horses into a boat, 
but Mytton scorned such assistance. ‘‘ Let all who call 
themselves sportsmen,” he exclaimed, ‘“ follow me!” 
and, dashing into the stream, gained the opposite bank, 
and was one of the very few who saw the fox killed. 
It must again be observed that Mytton was no swimmer, 
and the Severn is broad and deep, and the banks none 
of the best. Still he did not always disdain the aid of the 
boat, and on his own hounds once crossing the Severn 
at Quatford, the Squire jumped into the boat alone, and 
quickly shoving her off landed on the opposite side and 
sent her adrift! The rest of the field had to go round 
by Bridgnorth. Then-he fell into one of the deepest 
parts of the same river out of a ferry-boat when luckily 
not alone, as he was saved by his companion catching him 
by one of his legs, as he was just being sucked under the 
boat. 

On another occasion he nearly lost his life in the 
Severn, also in a run with his own hounds, near Bridg- 
north. All the field but himself crossed it by a horse 
ferry-boat, but he gallantly plunged into it, notwith- 
standing that the river was much swollen by rain at the 
time. His mare, Cara Sposa, was carried a long way 
down the stream by the current, and although she at 
length gained the opposite side with him, the bank 
would not admit of her landing herself. His whipper-in, 
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Ned Evans, however, who had crossed by the boat, 
fortunately came to his assistance, and pulled him up 
the bank, leaving the mare in the water. Nor does the 
story end here. Jumping upon the whip’s horse, Mytton 
got to his hounds, and the mare was eventually brought 
ashore without much injury. 

Still I have reason to believe the hair-breadth escapes 
on wheels even exceeded those in the saddle—which, 
perhaps, may be in some measure accounted for by his 
early predilection for tandem-driving—the most hazard- 
ous business of any, even in the best of hands—and 
Mytton was no coachman. The following feat certainly 
out-herods Herod; but my readers shall have it exactly 
as I myself had it, accompanied with the following 
remark: Nothing, we are led to believe, is impossible 
with God; nothing was improbable of the late John 
Mytton. 

“‘ He was one day,” says my correspondent, “‘ engaged 
to dine with a friend at some distance from Halston, 
and came, as usual, in his tandem. After dinner, the 
conversation turning on the danger of that mode of 
harnessing horses, from the little command the driver 
can have over the leader, Mytton at once expressed 
his dissent from this doctrine; and being under the 
influence of the ‘ rosy god,’ offered to bet a pony (£25) 
all round, that he would that night drive his tandem 
across the country into the turnpike road, a distance 
of half a mile, having in his progress to get over a sunk 
fence, three yards wide; a broad, deep drain; and two 
stiff quick-set fences, with ditches on the further side! 
This bet was taken by several of the party present to the 
tune of {150 and upwards; and after the necessary 
preparations, all turned out to see the fun—although 
in justice it should be said, as Mytton was then under 
age, it was not only proposed to him that the bets made 
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should be off, but he was strongly persuaded not to make 
the attempt. This, however, with him had always a 
contrary effect ; and twelve men with lanterns on poles, 
having been procured, to aid the light of the moon, on 
the appointed signal being given, away went Mytton. 
The first obstacle was the sunk fence, into which, as 
may be expected, he was landed; but the opposite 
side being on a gradual slope from bottom to top, the 
carriage and its inmate, by dint of whipping, were drawn 
out without receiving any injury. Nowise disconcerted, 
he sent his team at the next fence—the wide drain— 
and such was the pace he went at, that it was cleared by 
a yard, or more; but the jerk pitched Mytton on the 
wheeler’s back. Crawling over the dashing-leather, he 
resumed his seat and got his horses again into the proper 
direction, and taking the two remaining fences in gallant 
style, got safe into the turnpike road, and won his wager. 


** NIMROD.” 
(from the samt.) 


THE BEST HORSE IN MOTHER ENGLAND 


S° it came to pass that I stood upon this hill, observing 
a fair of horses. 

The reader is already aware that I had long since 
conceived a passion for the equine race, a passion in which 
circumstances had of late not permitted me to indulge. 
I had no horses to ride, but I took pleasure in looking at 
them ; and I had already attended more than one of these 
fairs: the present was lively enough, indeed horse fairs 
are seldom dull. ‘There was shouting and whooping, 
neighing and braying ; there was galloping and trotting ; 
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fellows with highlows and white stockings, and with 
many a string dangling from the knees of their tight 
breeches, were running desperately, holding horses by 
the halter, and in some cases dragging them along; there 
were long-tailed steeds and dock-tailed steeds of every 
degree and breed;. there were droves of wild ponies, 
and long rows of sober cart horses; there were donkeys 
and even mules: the last rare things to be seen in 
damp, misty England, for the mule pines in mud and 
rain, and thrives best with a hot sun above and a 
burning sand below. There were—oh, the gallant 
creatures! I hear their neigh upon the wind; there were 
—goodliest sight of all—certain enormous quadrupeds 
only seen to perfection in our native isles, led about 
by dapper grooms, their manes ribanded and their tails 
curiously clubbed and balled. Ha! ha!—how distinctly 
do they say, ha! ha! 

An old man draws nigh, he is mounted on a lean pony, 
and he leads by the bridle one of these animals ; nothing 
very remarkable about the creature, unless in being 
smaller than the rest and gentle, which they are not; he 
is not of the sightliest look; he is almost dun, and over 
one eye a thick film has gathered. But stay! there 15 
something remarkable about that horse, there is some- 
thing in his action in which he differs from all the rest : 
as he advances, the clamour is hushed! all eyes are 
turned upon him—what looks of interest—of respect— 
and, what is this? people are taking off their hats— 
surely not to that steed! Yes, verily! men, especially 
old men, are taking off their hats to the one-eyed steed, 
and I hear more than one deep-drawn ah! 

“What horse is that? ” said I to a very old fellow, 
the counterpart of the old man on the pony, save that 
the last wore a faded suit of velveteen, and this one was 
dressed in a white frock. 
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“The best in mother England,” said the very old 
man, taking a knobbed stick from his mouth, and looking 
me in the face, at first carelessly, but presently with 
something like interest; ‘‘ he is old like myself, but can 
still trot his twenty miles an hour. You won’t live long, 
my swain; tall and overgrown ones like thee never does ; 
yet, if you should chance to reach my years, you may 
boast to thy great grand boys, thou hast seen Marshland 
Shales.” 

Amain I did for the horse what I would neither do for 
earl or baron, doffed my hat; yes! I doffed my hat 
to the wondrous horse, the fast trotter, the best in 
mother England; and I, too, drew a deep ah! and 
repeated the words of the old fellows around. ‘“‘ Such 
a horse as this we shall never see again; a pity that he is 
so old.” 

GEORGE BORROW. 


(trom Lavengro.) 


COACHING 


THE GENTLEMAN COACHMAN 
\ N JHAT iat Tommy Onslow do? 


He can drive a phaeton and two. 
Can Tommy Onslow do no more? 
Yes—he can drive a phaeton and four. 
ANON. 


TO DINGLEY DELL FOR CHRISTMAS 


S brisk as bees, if not altogether as light as fairies, 
did the four Pickwickians assemble on the morning 
of the twenty-second day of December, in the year of 
grace in which these, their faithfully recorded adventures, 
were undertaken and accomplished. Christmas was close 
at hand, in all his bluff and hearty honesty; it was the 
season of hospitality, merriment, and open-handedness ; 
the old year was preparing, like an ancient philosopher, 
to call his friends around him, and amidst the sound of 
feasting and revelry to pass gently and calmly away. 
Gay and merry was the time, and gay and merry were 
at least four of the numerous hearts that were gladdened 
by its coming... . 
But we are so taken up and occupied with the good 
qualities of this saint Christmas, that we are keeping Mr. 
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Pickwick and his friends waiting in the cold on the outside 
of the Muggleton coach, which they have just attained, 
well wrapped up in great-coats, shawls, and comforters. 
The portmanteaus and carpet-bags have been stowed 
away, and Mr. Weller and the guard are endeavouring to 
insinuate into the fore-boot a huge cod-fish several sizes 
too large for it—which is snugly packed up, in a long 
brown basket, with a layer of straw over the top, and 
which has been left to the last, in order that he may repose 
in safety on the half-dozen barrels of real native oysters, 
all the property of Mr. Pickwick, which have been 
arranged in regular order at the bottom of the receptacle, 
The interest displayed in Mr. Pickwick’s countenance is 
most intense as Mr. Weller and the guard try to squeeze 
the cod-fish into the boot, first head first, and then tail 
first, and then top upward, and then bottom upward, and 
then side-ways, and then long-ways, all of which artifices 
the implacable cod-fish sturdily resists, until the guard 
accidentally hits him in the very middle of the basket, 
whereupon he suddenly disappears into the boot, and 
with him, the head and shoulders of the guard himself, 
who, not calculating upon so sudden a cessation of the 
passive resistance of the cod-fish, experiences a very 
unexpected shock, to the unsmotherable delight of all the 
porters and bystanders. Upon this, Mr. Pickwick smiles 
with great good-humour, and drawing a shilling from his 
waistcoat pocket, begs the guard, as he picks himself out 
of the boot, to drink his health in a glass of hot brandy 
and water; at which the guard smiles too, and Messrs. 
Snodgrass, Winkle, and Tupman, all smile in company. 
The guard and Mr. Weller disappear for five minutes : 
most probably to get the hot brandy and water, for they 
smell very strongly of it, when they return: the coachman 
mounts to the box, Mr. Weller jumps up behind, the 
Pickwickians pull their coats round their legs and their 
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shawls over their noses, the helpers pull the horse-cloths 
off, the coachman shouts out a cheery “ All right,”’ and 
away they go. 

They have rumbled through the streets, and jolted over 
the stones, and at length reach the wide and open country. 
The wheels skim over the hard and frosty ground: and 
the horses, bursting into a canter at a smart crack of the 
whip, step along the road as if the load behind them: 
coach, passengers, cod-fish, oyster barrels, and all: were 
but a feather at their heels. They have descended a 
gentle slope, and enter upon a level, as compact and dry 
as a solid block of marble, two miles long. Another 
crack of the whip, and on they speed, at a smart gallop; 
the horses tossing their heads and rattling the harness, 
as if in exhilaration at the rapidity of the motion: while 
the coachman, holding whip and reins in one hand, 
takes off his hat with the other, and resting it on his 
knees, pulls out his handkerchief, and wipes his forehead : 
partly because he has a habit of doing it, and partly 
because it’s as well to show the passengers how cool he is, 
and what an easy thing it is to drive four-in-hand, when 
you have had as much practice as he has. Having done 
this very leisurely (otherwise the effect would be mater- 
ially impaired), he replaces his handkerchief, pulls on his 
hat, adjusts his gloves, squares his elbows, cracks the whip 
again, and on they speed, more merrily than before. 

A few small houses, scattered on either side of the road, 
betoken the entrance to some town or village. ‘The 
lively notes of the guard’s key-bugle vibrate in the clear 
cold air, and wake up the old gentleman inside, who, 
carefully letting down the window-sash half-way, and 
standing sentry over the air, takes a short peep out, and 
then carefully pulling it up again, informs the other 
inside that they’re going to change directly ; on which 
the other inside wakes himself up, and determines to 
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postpone his next map until after the stoppage. Again 
the bugle sounds lustily forth, and rouses the cottager’s 
wife and children, who peep out at the house-door, and 
watch the coach till it turns the corner, when they once 
more crouch round the blazing fire, and throw on another 
log of wood against father comes home; while father 
himself, a full mile off, has just exchanged a friendly 
nod with the coachman, and turned round to take a 
good long stare at the vehicle as it whirls away. 

And now the bugle plays a lively air as the coach 
rattles through the ill-paved streets of a country-town ; 
and the coachman, undoing the buckle which keeps his 
ribands together, prepares to throw them off the moment 
he stops. Mr. Pickwick emerges from his coat collar, 
and looks about him with great curiosity; perceiving 
which the coachman informs Mr. Pickwick of the name of 
the town and tells him it was market-day yesterday, both 
of which pieces of information Mr. Pickwick retails to 
his fellow-passengers; whereupon they emerge from 
their coat collars too, and look about them also. Mr. 
Winkle, who sits at the extreme edge, with one leg dang- 
ling in the air, is nearly precipitated into the street, as 
the coach twists round the sharp corner by the cheese- 
monger’s shop, and turns into the market-place; and 
before Mr. Snodgrass, who sits next to him, has recovered 
from his alarm, they pull up at the inn yard, where the 
fresh horses, with cloths on, are already waiting. The 
coachman throws down the reins and gets down himself, 
and the other outside passengers drop down also; except 
those who have no great confidence in their ability to 
get up again: and they remain where they are, and stamp 
their feet against the coach to warm them—looking, 
with longing eyes and red noses, at the bright fire in the 
inn bar, and the sprigs of holly with red berries which 
ornament the window. 
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But the guard has delivered at the corn-dealer’s shop 
the brown-paper packet he took out of the little pouch 
which hangs over his shoulder by a leather strap ; and has 
seen the horses carefully put to; and has thrown on the 
pavement the saddle which was brought from London 
on the coach-roof; and has assisted in the conference 
between the coachman and the hostler about the grey 
mare that hurt her off-fore-leg last Tuesday ; and he and 
Mr. Weller are all right behind, and the coachman is all 
right in front, and the old gentleman inside, who has 
kept the window down full two inches all this time, has 
pulled it up again, and the cloths are off, and they are all 
ready for starting, except the ‘‘ two stout gentlemen,” 
whom the coachman enquires after with some impatience. 
Hereupon the coachman, and the guard, and Sam Weller, 
and Mr. Winkle, and Mr. Snodgrass, and all the hostlers, 
and every one of the idlers, who are more in number than 
all the others put together, shout for the missing gentle- 
men as loud as they can bawl. A distant response is heard 
from the yard, and Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman come 
running down it, quite out of breath, for they have been 
having a glass of ale apiece, and Mr. Pickwick’s fingers 
are so cold that he has been full five minutes before he 
could find the sixpence to pay for it. ‘The coachman 
shouts an admonitory ‘‘ Now then, gen’l’m’n!” the 
guard re-echoes it; the old gentleman inside thinks it a 
very extraordinary thing that people will get down when 
they know there isn’t time for it; Mr. Pickwick struggles 
up on one side, Mr. Tupman on the other; Mr. Winkle 
cries * All right’; and off they start. Shawls are pulled 
up, coat collars are readjusted, the pavement ceases, the 
houses disappear, and they are once again dashing along 
the open road, with the fresh clear air blowing in their 
faces, and gladdening their very hearts within them. 

Such was the progress of Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
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by the Muggleton Telegraph, on their way to Dingley 
Dell; and at three o’clock that afternoon they all stood, 
high and dry, safe and sound, hale and hearty, upon the 
steps of the Blue Lion, having taken on the road quite 
enough of ale and brandy to enable them to bid defiance 
to the frost that was binding up the earth in its iron fetters 
and weaving its beautiful net-work upon the trees and 
hedges. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


(from The Pickwick Papers.) 


THE DRIVE TO QUEEN’S CRAWLEY 


Ho the young man from Cambridge sulkily put 
his five great coats in front; but was reconciled 
when little Miss Sharp was made to quit the carriage, and 
mount up beside him—when he covered her up in one of 
his Benjamins, and became perfectly good-humoured— 
how the asthmatic gentleman, the prim lady, who declared 
upon her sacred honour that she had never travelled in a 
public carriage before (there is always such a lady in a 
coach—alas! was; for the coaches, where are they?) 
and the fat widow with the brandy-bottle, took their 
places inside—how the porter asked them all for money, 
and got sixpence from the gentleman and five greasy 
half-pence from the fat widow—and how the carriage at 
length drove away—now threading the dark lanes of 
Aldersgate, anon clattering by the blue cupola of St. 
Paul’s, jingling rapidly by the stranger’s entry of Fleet- 
Market, which, with Exeter "Change, has now departed 
to the world of shadows—how they passed the White 
Bear in Piccadilly, and saw the dew rising up from the 
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market-gardens of Knightsbridge—how Turnham Green, 
Brentford, Bagshot, were passed—need not be told here. 
But the writer of these pages, who has pursued in former 
days, and in the same bright weather, the same remarkable 
journey, cannot but think of it with a sweet and tender 
regret. Where is the road now, and its merry incidents 
of life? Is there not Chelsea or Greenwich for the old 
honest pimple-nosed coachmen? I wonder where are 
they, those good fellows? Is old Weller alive or dead? 
and the waiters, yea, and the inns at which they waited, 
and the cold rounds of beef inside, and the stunted ostler, 
with his blue nose and clinking pail, where is he, and where 
is his generation? To those great geniuses now in 
petticoats, who shall write novels for the beloved reader’s 
children, these men and things will be as much legend and 
history as Nineveh, or Coeur de Lion, or Jack Sheppard. 
For them stage-coaches will have become romances—a 
team of four bays as fabulous as Bucephalus or Black Bess. 
Ah, how their coats shone, as the stablemen pulled their 
clothes off, and away they went—ah, how their tails shook, 
as with smoking sides at the stage’s end they demurely 
walked away into the inn-yard. Alas! we shall never 
hear the horn sing at midnight, or see the pike-gates fly 


open any more. 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


(from Vanity Fair.) 


TOM BROWN’S JOURNEY TO RUGBY. 


fs OW, sir, time to get up, if you please. Tally-ho 

coach for Leicester’ll be round in half an hour, 
and don’t wait for nobody.” So spake the Boots of the 
Peacock Inn, Islington, at half-past two o’clock on the 
morning of a day in the early part of November, 183—, 
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giving 'Tom at the same time a shake by the shoulder, and 
then putting down a candle, and carrying off his shoes to 
Cleans v8 

’Tom and his father had alighted at the Peacock at 
about seven in the evening; and having heard with 
unfeigned joy the paternal order at the bar, of steaks 
and oyster-sauce for supper in half an hour, and seen his 
father seated cosily by the bright fire in the coffee-room, 
with the paper in his hand—Tom had run out to see about 
him, had wondered at all the vehicles passing and repas- 
sing, and had fraternised with the boots and ostler, from 
whom he ascertained that the Tally-ho was a tip-top goer, 
ten miles an hour including stoppages, and so punctual 
that all the road set their clocks by her. 

Then being summoned to supper, he had regaled 
himself in one of the bright little boxes of the Peacock 
coffee-room, on the beef-steak and unlimited oyster- 
sauce, and brown stout (tasted then for the first time—a 
day to be marked for ever by Tom with a white stone) ; 
had at first attended to the excellent advice which his 
father was bestowing on him from over his glass of steam- 
ing brandy and water, and then begun nodding, from the 
united effects of the stout, the fire and the lecture. Till 
the Squire observing ‘Tom’s state, and remembering that 
it was nearly nine o’clock, and that the 'Tally-ho left at 
three, sent the little fellow off to the chambermaid, with 
a shake of the hand (Tom having stipulated in the morning 
before starting, that kissing should now cease between 
thentye 

At ten minutes to three he was down in the coffee-room 
in his stockings, carrying his hat-box, coat and comforter 
in his hand; and there he found his father nursing 
a bright fire, and a cup of hot coffee and a hard biscuit 
on the table. 


“Now then, Tom, give us your things here, and 
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drink this; there’s nothing like starting warm, old 
fellow.”’ “ihe 

Tom addressed himself to the coffee, and prattled 
away while he worked himself into his shoes and his 
great-coat, well warmed through—a Petersham coat with 
velvet collar, made tight after the abominable fashion 
of those days. And just as he is swallowing his last 
mouthful, winding his comforter round his throat, and 
tucking the ends into the breast of his coat, the horn 
sounds, Boots looks in and says, “‘ 'Tally-ho, sir”; and 
they hear the ring and the rattle of the four fast trotters 
and the town-made drag, as it dashes up to the Peacock. 

** Anything for us, Bob? ” says the burly guard, drop- 
ping down from behind, and slapping himself across the 
chest. 

* Young genl’m’n, Rugby; three parcels, Leicester ; 
hamper o’ game, Rugby,”’ answers Ostler. 

“Tell young gent to look alive,” says guard, opening 
the hind-boot and shooting in the parcels after examining 
them by the lamps. ‘‘ Here, shove the portmanteau up 
a-top—I’ll fasten him presently. Now, then, sir, jump 
up behind.” 

** Good-bye, father—my love at home.” A last shake 
of the hand. Up goes Tom, the guard catching his hat- 
box and holding on with one hand, while with the other 
he claps the horn to his mouth. Toot, toot, toot! the 
ostlers let go their heads, the four bays plunge at the 
collar, and away goes the Tally-ho into the darkness, 
forty-five seconds from the time they pulled up ; Ostler, 
Boots, and the Squire stand looking after them under the 
Peacock lamp. 

“Sharp work!” says the Squire, and goes in again to 
his bed, the coach being well out of sight and hearing. 

Tom stands up on the coach and looks back at his 
father’s figure as long as he can see it, and then the guard 
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having disposed of his luggage comes to an anchor, and 
finishes his buttonings and other preparations for facing 
the three hours before dawn; no joke for those who 
minded cold, on a fast coach in November, in the reign 
of his late majesty. ' 

~ I sometimes think that you boys of this generation are 
a deal tenderer fellows than we used to be. At any rate, 
you’re much more comfortable travellers, for I see every 
one of you with his rug or plaid, and other dodges for 
preserving the caloric, and most of you going in those 
fuzzy, dusty, padded first-class carriages. It was another 
affair altogether, a dark ride on the top of the Tally-ho, I 
can tell you, in a tight Petersham coat, and your feet 
dangling six inches from the floor. Then you knew what 
cold was, and what it was to be without legs, for not a 
bit of feeling had you in them after the first half-hour. 
But it had its pleasures, the old dark ride. First there 
was the consciousness of silent endurance, so dear to 
every Englishman—of standing out against something, and 
not giving in. Then there was the music of the rattling 
harness, and the ring of the horses’ feet on the hard road, 
and the glare of the two bright lamps through the steam- 
ing hoar frost, over the leaders’ ears, into the darkness ; 
and the cheery toot of the guard’s horn, to warn some 
drowsy pikeman or the ostler at the next change ; and the 
looking forward to daylight—and last, but not least, 
the delight of returning sensation in your toes. 

Then the break of dawn and the sunrise, where can they 
be ever seen in perfection but from a coach roof? You 
want motion and change and music to see them in their 
glory ; not the music of singing men and singing women, 
but good silent music, which sets itself in your own head, 
the accompaniment of work and getting over the ground. 

The Tally-ho is past St. Albans, and Tom is enjoying 
the ride, though half-frozen. The guard, who is alone 
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with him on the back of the coach, is silent, but has 
muffled ‘T'om’s feet up in straw, and put the end of an 
oat-sack over his knees. The darkness has driven him 
inwards, and he has gone over his little past life, and 
thought of all his doings and promises, and of his mother 
and sister, and his father’s last words ; and has made fifty 
good resolutions, and means to bear himself like a brave 
Brown as he is, though a young one. Then he has been 
forward into the mysterious boy-future speculating as 
to what sort of a place Rugby is, and what they do there, 
and calling up all the stories of public schools which he 
has heard from big boys in the holidays. He is chock 
full of hope and life, notwithstanding the cold, and kicks 
his heels against the back-board, and would like to sing, 
only he doesn’t know how his friend the silent guard 
might take it. 

And now the dawn breaks at the end of the fourth 
stage, and the coach pulls up at a little roadside inn with 
huge stables behind. There is a bright fire gleaming 
through the red curtains of the bar-window, and the door 
is open. ‘The coachman catches his whip into a double 
thong, and throws it to the ostler; the steam of the 
horses rises straight up into the air. He has put them 
along over the last two miles, and is two minutes before 
his time; he rolls down from the box and into the inn. 
The guard rolls off behind. ‘‘ Now, sir,” says he to Tom, 
“you just jump down, and I’ll give you a drop of some- 
thing to keep the cold out.” 

Tom finds a difficulty in jumping, or indeed in finding 
the top of the wheel with his feet, which may be in the 
next world for all he feels; so the guard picks him off 
the coach-top, and sets him on his legs, and they stump 
off into the bar, and join the coachman and the other 
outside passengers. 

Here a fresh-looking barmaid serves them each with a 
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glass of early purl as they stand before the fire, coachman 
and guard exchanging business remarks. ‘The purl warms 
the cockles of Tom’s heart, and makes him cough. 

“ Rare tackle, that, sir, of a cold morning,” says the 
coachman, smiling. ‘“‘'Time’s up.” ‘They are out again 
and up—Coachee the last, gathering the reins into his 
hands and talking to Jem the ostler about the mare’s 
shoulder, and then swinging himself up on to the box— 
the horses dashing off in a canter before he falls into his 
seat. Toot-toot-tootle-too goes the horn, and away they 
are again, five-and-thirty miles on their road (nearly half- 
way to Rugby, thinks Tom), and the prospect of breakfast 
at the end of the stage. 

And now they begin to see, and the early life of the 
countryside comes out; a market-cart or two, men in 
smock-frocks going to their work, pipe in mouth, a whiff 
of which is no bad smell this bright morning. The sun 
gets up, and the mist shines like silver gauze. ‘They pass 
the hounds jogging along to a distant meet, at the heels 
of the huntsman’s hack whose face is about the 
colour of the tails of his old pink as he exchanges 
greetings with coachman and guard. Now they pull up 
at a lodge, and take on board a well muffled-up sportsman, 
with his gun-case and carpet-bag. An early up-coach 
meets them, and the coachmen gather up their horses, 
and pass one another with the accustomed lift of the 
elbow, each team doing eleven mile an hour, with a mile 
to spare behind if necessary. And here comes breakfast. 

“Twenty minutes here, gentlemen,” says the coachman, 
as they pull up at half-past seven at the inn-door. 

Have we not endured nobly this morning, and is not 
this a worthy reward for much endurance? There is the 
low dark wainscoted room, hung with sporting prints ; 
the hat-stand (with a whip or two standing up in it 
belonging to bagmen who are still snug in bed) by the 
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door; the blazing fire, with the quaint old glass over the 
mantelpiece, in which is stuck a large card with the list 
of the meets for the week of the country hounds. The 
table, covered with the whitest of cloths and of china, 
and bearing a pigeon-pie, ham, round of cold boiled beef 
cut from a mammoth ox, and the great loaf of household 
bread on a wooden trencher. And here comes in the 
stout head-waiter, puffing under a tray of hot viands; 
kidney’s and a steak, transparent rashers and poached 
eggs, buttered toast and muffins, coffee and tea, all smoking 
hot. The table can never hold it all; the cold meats are 
removed to the side-board, they were only put on for 
show and to give us an appetite. And now fall on, gentle- 
men all. It is a well-known sporting-house, and the 
breakfasts are famous. ‘Two or three men in pink, on 
their way to the meet, drop in, and are very jovial and 
sharp-set, as indeed we all are. 

**'Tea or coffee, sir? ” says head-waiter, coming round 
to Tom. 

*“ Coffee, please,” says Tom, with his mouth full of 
muffin and kidney ; coffee is a treat to him, tea is not. 

Our coachman, I perceive, who breakfasts with us, is a 
cold beef man. He also eschews hot potations, and addicts 
himself to a tankard of ale, which is brought him by the 
barmaid. Sportsman looks on approvingly, and orders a 
ditto for himself. 

Tom has eaten kidney and pigeon-pie, and imbibed 
coffee, till his little skin is as tight asa drum; and then has 
the further pleasure of paying head-waiter out of his own 
purse, in a dignified manner, and walks out before the 
inn-door to see the horses put to. This is done leisurely 
and in a highly finished manner by the ostlers, as if they 
enjoyed the not being hurried. Coachman comes out 
with his way-bill, and puffing a fat cigar which the sports- 
man has given him. Guard emerges from the tap, where 
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he prefers breakfasting, licking round a tough-looking, 
doubtful cheroot, which you might tie round your 
finger, and three whiffs of which would knock anyone else 
out of time. 

The pinks stand about the inn-door lighting cigars 
and waiting to see us start, while their hacks are led up 
and down the market-place on which the inn looks. They 
all know our sportsman, and we feel a reflected credit 
when we see him chatting and laughing with them. 

“‘ Now, sir, please,” says the coachman; all the rest 
of the passengers are up; the guard is locking the hind- 
boot. 

“A good run to you!” says the sportsman to the 
pinks, and is by the coachman’s side in no time. 

* Let ’em go, Dick!” The ostlers fly back, drawing 
off the cloths from their glossy loins, and away we go 
through the market-place and down the High Street, 
looking in at the first-floor windows, and seeing several 
worthy burgesses shaving thereat; while all the shop- 
boys who are cleaning the windows, and housemaids who 
are doing the steps, stop and look pleased as we rattle 
past, as if we were a part of their legitimate morning’s 
amusement. We clear the town, and are well out between 
the hedgerows again as the town clock strikes eight. 


THOMAS HUGHES. 
(from Tom Brown's School Days.) 


SHOOTING 


A FAMOUS SHOOTER 


I WAS once acquainted with a famous shooter whose 
name was William Ewing. He was a barrister of 
Philadelphia, but became far more renowned by his 
gun than by his law cases. We spent scores of days 
together a-shooting, and were extremely well matched, 
I having excellent dogs and caring little about my 
reputation as a shot, his dogs being good for nothing, and 
he caring more about his reputation as a shot than as 
alawyer. The fact which I am going to relate respecting 
this gentleman, ought to be a warning to young men, 
how they become enamoured of his species of vanity. 
We had gone about ten miles from our home, to shoot 
where partridges were said to be very plentiful. We 
found them so. In the course of a November day, he 
had, just before dark, shot, and sent to the farm-house, 
or kept in his bag, ninety-nine partridges. He made some 
few double shots, and he might have a miss or two, for 
he sometimes shot when out of my sight, on account of 
the woods. However, he said he killed at every shot ; 
and, as he had counted the birds, when we went to 
dinner at the farm-house and when he cleaned his gun, 
he, just before sunset, knew that he had killed ninety-nine 
partridges, every one upon the wing, and a great part 
of them in woods very thickly set with largish trees. It 
was a grand achievement; but, unfortunately, he 
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‘wanted to make it a hundred. ‘The sun was setting, 
and, in that country, darkness comes almost at once ; 
it is more like the going out of a candle than that of a 
fire; and I wanted to be off, as we had a very bad road 
to go, and as he, being under strict petticoat government, 
to which he most loyally and dutifully submitted, was 
compelled to get home that night, taking me with him, 
the vehicle (horse and gig) being mine. I, therefore, 
pressed him to come away, and moved on myself towards 
the house (that of old John Brown, in Bucks county, 
grandfather of that General Brown, who gave some of 
our whiskered heroes such a rough handling last war, 
which was waged for the purpose of “ deposing James 
Madison ”’), at which house I would have stayed all 
night, but from which I was compelled to go by that 
watchful government, under which he had the good 
fortune to live. Therefore I was in haste to be off. No; 
he would kill the hundredth bird! In vain did I talk of 
the bad road and its many dangers for want of moon. 
The poor partridges, which we had scattered about, 
were calling all around us; and, just at this moment, up 
got one under his feet, in a field in which the wheat was 
three or four inches high. He shot and missed. “’'That’s 
it,” said he, running as if to pick up the bird. “ What!” 
said I, “you don’t think you killed, do you? Why, 
there is the bird now, not only alive, but calling in that 
wood”; which was at about a hundred yards’ distance. 
He, in that form of words usually employed in such 
cases, asserted that he shot the bird and saw it fall; 
and I, in much about the same form of words, asserted 
that he had missed, and that I, with my own eyes, saw the 
bird fly into the wood. This was too much! To miss 
once out of a hundred times! ‘To lose such a chance of 
immortality! He was a good-humoured man; I liked 
him very much; and I could not help feeling for him 
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when he said, “ Well, Sir, I killed the bird; and if you 
choose to go away and take your dog away, so as to 
prevent me from finding it, you must do it; the dog 
is yours, to be sure.” “ The dog,” said I, in a very mild 
tone, “‘ why, Ewing, there is the spot ; and could we not 
see it, upon this smooth green surface, if it were there? ” 
However, he began to look about ; and I called the dog, 
and affected to join him in the search. Pity for his 
weakness got the better of my dread of the bad road. 
After walking backward and forward many times upon 
about twenty yards square with our eyes to the ground, 
looking for what both of us knew was not there, I had 
passed him (he going one way and I the other) and I 
happened to be turning round just after I had passed 
him, when I saw him, putting his hand behind him, take 
a partridge out of his bag and let it fall to the ground ! 
I felt no temptation to detect him, but turned away my 
head, and kept looking about. Presently he, having 
returned to the spot where the bird was, called out to 
me, in a most triumphant tone: “Here! Here! 
Come here!” I went up to him, and he, pointing with 
his finger down to the bird, and looking hard in my face 
at the same time, said: “There, Cobbett; I hope that 
will be a warning to you never to be obstinate again!” 
“Well,” said I, “ come along”: and away we went as 
merry as larks. When we got to Brown’s, he told them 
the story, triumphed over me most clamorously ; and, 
though he often repeated the story to my face, I never 
had the heart to let him know that I knew of the imposi- 
tion, which puerile vanity had induced so sensible and 
honourable a man to be mean enough to practise. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 
(from Rural Rides.) 
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STALKING IN GLEN FIDICH 


FTER about an hour’s stalking, we came upon the 
shoulder of a long slope, which looks into the gorges 
of two or three short glens, opening to a narrow plain, on 
which we saw a noble sight—a herd of four or five hundred 
deer, among which were many very fine stags. After 
having feasted my eyes with this splendid sight, the 
illustrious cavalry of the hill, the crowned and regal array 
of the wilderness, I began to calculate how to make the 
approach, how to slip between the chain of vidette hinds, 
and numerous picquets of small stags, which commanded 
almost every knoll and hollow. In the centre of the main 
body, with a large plump of hinds which he herded within 
a wide vacant circle, there was a mighty black hart with a 
head like a blasted pine and a cluster of points in each 
crown. Though each stag of the surrounding circle had 
not less than ten points, there were none which 
approached his size, and they all kept at a respectful 
distance, while he marched round and round the central 
group of hinds. 

“ He will have them all in the ring before long,” said 
MacLellan, “ yon’s one of the old heroes of the Monadh- 
liath ; he has not been four-and-twenty hours in the 
forest.” 

I looked with an eager and longing eye at his gigantic 
stature, but there was no apparent possibility of approach- 
ing even the outward circle of stags. The herd was 
scattered over all the ground between the hills, and every 
little knoll and eminence had its restless picquets, and 
plumps of discomfited stags which had been beaten by 
the great hart and were chafing about, driving off 
and broding the buttocks of all the inferior stags which 
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came in their way, then returning and staring with 
jealous disgust at the mighty stranger, who gave them no 
‘notice, except when one or two more audacious, or less 
severely beaten, made a few steps before his companions ; 
upon which he immediately charged, drove them before 
him, and scattered the nearest in every direction. Upon 
these occasions, some hind of greater levity than the rest 
took the opportunity of extending her pasture, or paying 
her compliments to her companions, for which she 
immediately received a good prod in the haunch, and was 
turned back again into the centre. 

“There is no doing anything there,” said I. 

“°Deed no,” replied MacLellan, shutting up his 
glass, “‘ we be to go down to the foot of the burn.” 


The forester gave a glance of satisfaction, slid up his 
glass on the dry bank, and we lay as still as stones around 
us, till the little trouts, which had been disturbed by our 
convulsion, became so accustomed to our shapes, that 
they again emerged from under the flat pebbles, and 
returned to their station in the middle of the stream, 
sculling their little tails between my legs with no more 
concern than if I had been a forked tree. At length the 
immobility of the hinds began to give way: first one ear 
turned back, then another, then they became sensible 
of the flies, and began to flirt and jerk as usual, and finally 
one applied her slender toe to her ear, and another rubbed 
her velvet nose upon her knee; it was more than half 
an hour, however, before one by one they began to steal 
away, perking and snuffing, and turning to gaze at the 
least air that whiffed about them. At length they all 
disappeared, except one grey, lean, haggard old grand- 
mother of hinds, who had no teeth, and limped with one 
leg, probably from a wound which she received fifty, or 
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perhaps a hundred years before I was born. Her vigilance, 
however, was only sharpened by age; time, and the 
experience of many generations, had made her acquainted 
with all the wiles and crafts of the hills, her eyes and 
ears were as active as a kid’s, and I have no doubt she could 
smell like Tobit’s devil. MacLellan looked at her through 
his glass, and spit into the burn, and grinned against the 
sun—as if he was lying in the bilboes instead of cold water. 
The old sorceress continued to watch us without relaxa- 
tion, and at last lay down on the brow of the knoll, and 
employed her rumination in an obstinate contemplation 
of the bank under which we were ambushed. There 
was now no alternative, but to recommence our progress 
up the burn: and as I was determined to circumvent the 
hind, I prepared for every inconvenience which could be 
inflicted by the opposite vexations of a sharp, rough, 
slippery, and gravelly stream. 


The sun was going down from the old towers of Auch- 
andin, and we had no more time than would give us 
light for this venture. We slid away towards the hollow, 
and drawing ourselves, inch by inch through the heather 
and tall thin grass, had reached the middle of the level 
between the hillocks, when we heard a stamp and a short 
grunt close beside us. I had scarce time to turn my head, 
and catch a glimpse ofa base little grey hind who in crossing 
the hollow had stumbled upon us. It was but a moment : 
a rapid wheel and rush through the long grass, and I 
heard the career of a hundred feet going through the 
hollow. I sprung on my knee, and skaled a dozen small 
stags and hinds which came upon us full speed; for 
those behind not knowing from whence came the alarm 
made straight for the hill. The herd was now gathering 
in all directions ; charging, flying, reuniting, dispersing, 
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and reassembling in utter disorder, like a rout of cavalry. 
I made a run for the middle knoll—two stags with pretty 
good heads met me right in the face. I did not stop to 
look at them, but rushed up the brae. What a sight was 
seen from its top! Upwards of six hundred deer were 
charging past, before, behind, around, in all directions. 
The stately figure which I sought, the mighty black hart, 
was slowly ascending an eminence about three hundred 
yards off, from whence he reconnoitred the ground 
below; while the disarray of stags and hinds gathered 
round him, like rallying masses of hussars in the rear of a 
supporting column. I was so intent upon the king of 
the forest that I saw nothing else. No other heads, forms, 
numbers, took any place in my senses; all my faculties 
were on the summit of that height. At this moment 
I felt my kilt drawn gently ; I took no notice, but a more 
decided pull made me look round—MacLellan motioned 
up theslope, and I saw the points ofa good head passing be- 
hind a little ridge, about eighty yards away. I looked back 
at the hart ; he was just moving to the hill. What would 
I have given to have diminished a hundred and fifty 
yards of the distance which divided us! He passes slowly 
down the back of the eminence and disappeared, and the 
gathering herd streamed after him. “O chial! A 
chial /” exclaimed the forester, ‘‘ bithidh é air falbh!” 
The stag whose horns I had seen had come out from 
behind the ridge, and stood with his broad side towards 
me gazing at the herd; but as they moved away, he now 
began to follow. The disappearance of the great hart, 
and the disappointment of MacLellan, recalled me to 
the last chance. I followed the retreating stag with my 
rifle, passed it before his shoulder, whiz went the two- 
ounce ball, and he rolled over headlong in the heath, 
on the other side of the knoll, which the next stretch 
would have placed between us. I looked to the hill 
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above, the whole herd was streaming up the long green 
hollow in its west shoulder, headed by “the mighty of 
the desert.”” They rounded and passed the brow, and 
sloped upward on the other side, till the forest of heads 
appeared bristling along the skyline of the summit. In 
a few moments afterwards, as the sun was going down 
upon the Scur-na-Lapaich, and the far western hills of 
Loch Duaich, the terrible wide forked tree came out in 
the clear eastern sky on the top of the hill, and crowding 
after at least two hundred heads, crossing, charging, and 
mingling, their polished points flashing in the parting 
sunbeams, and from many a horn, the long streamers of 
the moss fluttering and flying like the pennons and 
bannerolles of lances. The herd continued to file along 
the ridge of the hill, and wheeling below the crest, counter- 
marched along the skyline till their heads and horns’ 
slowly decreased against the light. 


JOHN SOBIESKI AND CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


(from Lays of the Deer Forest.) 


LOCKSLEY CLEAVES THE WAND 


a. sound of the trumpets soon recalled those 
spectators who had already begun to leave the 
field; and proclamation was made that Prince John, 
suddenly called by high and peremptory public duties, 
held himself obliged to discontinue the entertainments 
of to-morrow’s festival: Nevertheless, that, unwilling 
so many good yeomen should depart without a trial of 
skill, he was pleased to appoint them, before leaving 
the ground, presently to execute the competition of 
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archery intended for the morrow. To the best archer 
a prize was to be awarded, being a bugle-horn, mounted 
with silver, and a silver baldric richly ornamented with 
a medallion of St. Hubert, the patron of silvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented themselves 
as competitors, several of whom were rangers and under- 
keepers in the royal forests of Needwood and Charnwood. 
When, however, the archers understood with whom they 
were to be matched, upwards of twenty withdrew them- 
selves from the contest, unwilling to encounter the 
dishonour of almost certain defeat. For in those days 
the skill of each celebrated marksman was as well known 
for many miles round him, as the qualities of a horse 
trained at Newmarket are familiar to those who frequent 
that well-known meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for silvan fame 
still amounted to eight. Prince John stepped from his 
royal seat to view more nearly the persons of these 
chosen yeomen, several of whom wore the royal livery. 
Having satisfied his curiosity by this investigation, he 
looked for the object of his resentment, whom he observed 
standing on the same spot, and with the same composed 
countenance which he had exhibited upon the preceding 
day. 

* Fellow,” said Prince John, “ I guessed by thy insolent 
babble thou wert no true lover of the long-bow, and I 
see thou darest not adventure thy skill among such merry- 
men as stand yonder.” 

“Under favour, sir,” replied the yeoman, “I have 
another reason for refraining to shoot, besides the 
fearing discomfiture and disgrace.” 

“* And what is thy other reason?” said Prince John, 
who, for some cause which perhaps he could not himself 
have explained, felt a painful curiosity respecting this 
individual. 
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“ Because,” replied the woodsman, “I know not if 
these yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; 
and because, moreover, I know not how your Grace 
might relish the winning of a third prize by one who 
had unwittingly fallen under your displeasure.” 

Prince John coloured as he put the question, “‘ What 
is thy name, yeoman?” 

“ Locksley,” answered the yeoman. 

“Then, Locksley,” said Prince John, “ thou shalt shoot 
in thy turn, when these yeomen have displayed their 
skill. If thou carriest the prize, I will add to it twenty 
nobles; but if thou losest it, thou shalt be stript of 
thy Lincoln green, and scourged out of the lists with 
bowstrings for a wordy and insolent braggart.” 

“‘ And how if I refuse to shoot on such a wager?” 
said the yeoman. ‘‘ Your Grace’s power, supported as 
it is by so many men-at-arms, may indeed easily strip 
and scourge me, but cannot compel me to bend or to 
draw my bow.” 

“If thou refusest my fair proffer,”’ said the Prince, 
“the Provost of the lists shall cut thy bowstring, break 
thy bow and arrows, and expel thee from the presence 
as a faint-hearted craven.” 

“This is no fair chance you put on me, proud Prince,” 
said the yeoman, “ to compel me to peril myself against 
the best archers of Leicester and Staffordshire, under the 
penalty of infamy if they should overshoot me. Neverthe- 
less, I will obey your pleasure.” 

“Look to him close, men-at-arms,” said Prince John, 
“his heart is sinking; I am jealous lest he attempt to 
escape the trial. And do you, good fellows, shoot boldly 
round; a buck and a butt of wine are ready for your 
refreshment in yonder tent, when the prize is won.” 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern 
avenue which led to the lists. ‘The contending archers 
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took their station in turn, at the bottom of the southern 
access, the distance between that station and the mark 
allowing full distance for what was called a shot at 
rovers. ‘The archers, having previously determined by 
lot their order of precedence, were regulated by an 
officer of inferior rank, termed the Provost of the Games ; 
for the high rank of the marshals of the lists would have 
been held degraded, had they condescended to super- 
intend the sports of the yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered 
their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four 
arrows, shot in succession, ten were fixed in the target, 
and the others ranged so near it, that, considering the 
distance of the mark, it was accounted good archery. 
Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two within the 
inner ring were shot by Hubert, a forester in the service 
of Malvoisin, who was accordingly pronounced victorious. 

“Now, Locksley,” said Prince John to the bold 
yeoman, with a bitter smile, “ wilt thou try conclusions 
with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, and 
quiver, to the Provost of the sports?” 

“¢ Sith it be no better,” said Locksley, ‘1 am content 
to try my fortune; on condition that when I have shot 
two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert’s, he shall be bound 
to shoot one at that which I shall propose.” 

“That is but fair,” answered Prince John, “and it 
shall not be refused thee. If thou dost beat this braggart, 
Hubert, I will fill the bugle with silver-pennies for thee.” 

** A man can do but his best,” answered Hubert ; 
“but my grandsire drew a good long bow at Hastings, 
and I trust not to dishonour his memory.” 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh one 
of the same size placed in its room. Hubert, who, as 
victor in the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot 
first, took his aim with great deliberation, long measuring 
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the distance with his eye, while he held in his hand his 
bended bow, with the arrow placed on the string. At 
length he made a step forward, and raising the bow 
at the full stretch of his left arm, till the centre or 
grasping-place was nigh level with his face, he drew 
his bowstring to his ear. The arrow whistled through 
the air, and lighted within the inner ring of the target, 
but not exactly in the centre. 

“ You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,” said 
his antagonist, bending his bow, “‘ or that had been a 
better shot.” 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to 
pause upon his aim, Locksley stept to the appointed 
station, and shot his arrow as carelessly in appearance 
as if he had not even looked at the mark. He was speak- 
ing almost at the instant that the shaft left the bow- 
string, yet it alighted in the target two inches nearer 
to the white spot which marked the centre than that of 
Hubert. 

“By the light of heaven!” said Prince John to 
Hubert, “an thou suffer that runagate knave to over- 
come thee, thou art worthy of the gallows!” 

Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions. 

“An your highness were to hang me,” he said, “a 
man can do but his best. Nevertheless my grandsire drew 
a good bow an 

“The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his genera- 
tion!” interrupted John, “ shoot, knave, and shoot thy 
best, or it shall be the worse for thee! ” 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not 
neglecting the caution which he had received from his 
adversary, he made the necessary allowance for a very 
light air of wind, which had just arisen, and shot so 
successfully that his arrow alighted in the very centre of 
the target. : 
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“A Hubert! a Hubert!” shouted the populace, 
more interested in a known person than in a stranger. 
“In the clout !—in the clout !—a Hubert for ever!” 

“Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,” said the 
Prince, with an insulting smile. . 

““T will notch his shaft for him, however,’’ replied 
Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precaution 
than before, it lighted right upon that of his competitor, 
which it split to shivers. The people who stood around 
were so astonished at his wonderful dexterity, that they 
could not even give vent to their surprise in their usual 
clamour. ‘‘ This must be the devil, and no man of flesh 
and blood,” whispered the yeomen to each other; ‘such 
archery was never seen since a bow was first bent in 
Britain.” 

*“* And now,” said Locksley, ‘‘ I will crave your Grace’s 
permission to plant such a mark as is used in the North 
Country ; and welcome every brave yeoman who shall 
try a shot at it to win a smile from the bonny lass he loves 
best.” 

He then turned to leave the lists. “ Let your guards 
attend me,” he said, “if you please—I go but to cut a 
rod from the next willow-bush.”’ 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants should 
follow him in case of his escape: but the cry of “ Shame! 
shame!” which burst from the multitude, induced him 
to alter his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand 
about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather 
thicker than a man’s thumb. He began to peel this with 
great composure, observing at the same time, that to ask 
a good woodsman to shoot at a target so broad as had 
hitherto been used, was to put shame upon his skill. 
“For his own part,” he said, “and in the land where 
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he was bred, men would as soon take for their mark 
King Arthur’s round-table, which held sixty knights 
around it. A child of seven years old,” he said, “‘ might 
hit yonder target with a headless shaft; but,” added 
he, walking deliberately to the other end of the lists, 
and sticking the willow wand upright in the ground, 
“he that hits that rod at five-score yards, I call him an 
archer fit to bear both bow and quiver before a king, 
an it were the stout King Richard himself.” 

“My grandsire,” said Hubert, ‘drew a good bow 
at the battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a mark 
in his life—and neither will I. If this yeoman can cleave 
that rod, I give him the bucklers—or rather I yield to 
the devil that is in his jerkin, and not to any human skill ; 
a man can but do his best, and I will not shoot where 
I am sure to miss. I might as well shoot at the edge of 
our parson’s whittle, or at a wheat straw, or at a sun- 
beam, as at a twinkling white streak which I can hardly 
SeG.y 

“Cowardly dog!” said Prince John. “ Sirrah 
Locksley, do thou shoot; but, if thou hittest such a 
mark, I will say thou art the first man ever didso. Howe’er 
it be, thou shalt not crow over us with a mere show of 
superior skill.” 

“* T will do my best, as Hubert says,” answered Locksley, 
“no man can do more.” 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present 
occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and 
changed the string, which he thought was no longer 
truly round, having been a little frayed by the two former 
shots. He then took his aim with some deliberation, 
and the multitude awaited the event in breathless 
silence. The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill ; 
his arrow split the willow rod against which it was aimed. 
A jubilee of acclamations followed; and even Prince 
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John, in admiration of Locksley’s skill, lost for an instant 
his dislike to his person. ‘These twenty nobles,” he 
said, “ which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are 
thine own; we will make them fifty, if thou wilt take 
livery and service with us as a yeoman of our body 
guard, and be near to our person. For never did so strong 
a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft.” 

“Pardon me, noble Prince,” said Locksley; “ but I 
have vowed, that if ever I take service, it should be with 
your royal brother, King Richard. These twenty nobles 
I leave to Hubert, who has this day drawn as brave a 
bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had his modesty 
not refused the trial, he would have hit the wand as well 
aoeie? 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance 
the bounty of the stranger, and Locksley, anxious to 
escape further observation, mixed with the crowd, and 
was seen no more. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(from Ivanhoe.) 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE POPINJAY 


HE sheriff of the county of Lanark was holding 

the wappen-schaw of a wild district called the 
Upper Ward of Clydesdale, on a haugh or level plain, 
near to a royal borough, the name of which is no way 
essential to my story, on the morning of the 5th May, 
1679, when our narrative commences. When the 
musters had been made, and duly reported, the young 
men, as was usual, were to mix in various sports, of 
which the chief was to shoot at the popinjay, an ancient 
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game formerly practised with archery, but at this period 
with firearms. ‘This was the figure of a bird, decked 
with party-coloured feathers, so as to resemble a popinjay 
or parrot. It was suspended to a pole, and served for a 
mark, at which the competitors discharged their fusees 
and carabines in rotation, at the distance of sixty or 
seventy paces. He whose ball brought down the mark, 
held the proud title of Captain of the Popinjay for the 
remainder of the day, and was usually escorted in triumph 
to the most reputable change-house in the neighbourhood, 
where the evening was closed with conviviality conducted 
under his auspices, and, if he was able to sustain it, 
at his expense... . 

The mast, or pole, having a yard extended across it, 
from which the mark was displayed, was raised amid the 
acclamations of the assembly; and even those who had 
eyed the evolutions of the feudal militia with a sort of 
malignant and sarcastic sneer, from disinclination to the 
royal cause in which they were professedly embodied, 
could not refrain from taking considerable interest in the 
strife which was now approaching. ‘They crowded 
towards the goal, and criticised the appearance of each 
competitor, as they advanced in succession, discharged 
their pieces at the mark, and had their good or bad 
address rewarded by the laughter or applause of the 
spectators. But when a slender young man, dressed with 
great simplicity, yet not without a certain air of preten- 
sion to elegance and gentility, approached the station 
with his fusee in his hand, his dark-green cloak thrown 
back over his shoulder, his laced ruff and feathered cap 
indicating a superior rank to the vulgar, there was a 
murmur of interest among the spectators, whether 
altogether favourable to the young adventurer, it was 
difficult to discover. 


““ Ewhow, sirs, to see his father’s son at the like o’ thae 
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fearless follies!’? was the ejaculation of the elder and 
more rigid puritans, whose curiosity had so far overcome 
their bigotry as to bring them to the playground. But 
the generality viewed the strife less morosely, and were 
contented to wish success to the son of a deceased 
presbyterian leader, without strictly examining the 
propriety of his being a competitor for the prize. 
Their wishes were gratified. At the first discharge of 
his piece the green adventurer struck the popinjay, being 
the first palpable hit of the day, though several balls had 
passed very near the mark. A loud shout of applause 
ensued. But the success was not decisive, it being 
necessary that each who followed should have his chance, 
and that those who succeeded in hitting the mark should 
renew the strife among themselves till one displayed a 
decided superiority over the others. Two only of those 
who followed in order succeeded in hitting the popinjay. 
The first was a young man of low rank, heavily built, and 
who kept his face muffled in his grey cloak; the second 
a gallant young cavalier, remarkable for a handsome 
exterior, sedulously decorated for the day. He had been 
since the muster in close attendance on Lady Margaret 
and Miss Bellenden, and had left them with an air of 
indifference, when Lady Margaret had asked whether 
there was no young man of family and loyal principles 
who would dispute the prize with the two lads who had 
been successful. In half a minute, young Lord Evandale 
threw himself from his horse, borrowed a gun from a 
servant, and, as we have already noticed, hit the mark. 
Great was the interest excited by the renewal of the 
contest between the three candidates who had been 
hitherto successful. The state equipage of the Duke 
was, with some difficulty, put in motion, and approached 
more near to the scene of action. The riders, both male 
and female, turned their horses’ heads in the same 
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direction, and all eyes were bent upon the issue of the 
trial of skill. 

It was the etiquette in the second contest, that the 
competitors should take their turn of firing after drawing 
lots. The first fell upon the young plebeian, who, as 
he took his stand, half-uncloaked his rustic countenance, 
and said to the gallant in green: ‘‘ Ye see, Mr. Henry, 
if it were ony other day, I could hae wished to miss for 
your sake; but Jenny Dennison is looking at us, sae 
I maun do my best.” 

He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the mark 
so nearly, that the pendulous object at which it was 
directed was seen to shiver. Still, however, he had not 
hit it, and, with a downcast look, he withdrew himself 
from further competition and hastened to disappear from 
the assembly, as if fearful of being recognised. ‘The 
green chasseur next advanced, and his ball a second time 
struck the popinjay. All shouted; and from the out- 
skirts of the assembly arose a cry of: ‘‘'The good old 
cause for ever!” 

While the dignitaries bent their brows at these exulting 
shouts of the disaffected, the young Lord Evandale 
advanced again to the hazard, and again was successful. 
The shouts and congratulations of the well-affected and 
aristocratical part of the audience attended his success, 
but still a subsequent trial of skill remained. 

The green marksman, as if determined to bring the 
affair to a decision, took his horse from a person who 
held him, having previously looked carefully to the 
security of his girths and the fitting of his saddle, vaulted 
on his back, and motioning with his hand for the by- 
standers to make way, set spurs, passed the place from 
which he was to fire at a gallop, and, as he passed, threw 
up the reins, turned sideways upon his saddle, discharged 
his carabine, and brought down the popinjay. Lord 
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Evandale imitated his example, although many around 
him said it was an innovation on the established practice, 
which he was not obliged to follow. But his skill was 
not so perfect, or his horse was not so well trained. The 
animal swerved at the moment his master fired, and the 
ball missed the popinjay. ‘Those who had been surprised 
by the address of the green marksman were now equally 
pleased by his courtesy. He disclaimed all merit from 
the last shot, and proposed to his antagonist that it 
should not be counted as a hit, and that they should 
renew the contest on foot. 

“TI would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as well 
bitted, and, probably, as well broken to the exercise as 
yours,” said the young Lord, addressing his antagonist. 

“Will you do me the honour to use him for the 
next trial on condition you will lend me yours?” said 
the young gentleman. 

Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this courtesy, 
as conscious how much it would diminish the value of 
victory ; and yet, unable to suppress his wish to redeem 
his reputation as a marksman, he added: “ that although 
he renounced all pretensions to the honour of the day” 
(which he said somewhat scornfully), ‘‘ yet, if the victor 
had no particular objection, he would willingly embrace 
his obliging offer, and change horses with him, for the pur- 
pose of trying a shot for love.” 

As he said so he looked boldly towards Miss Bellenden, 
and tradition says that the eyes of the young trailleur 
travelled, though more covertly, in the same direction. 
The young Lord’s last trial was as unsuccessful as the 
former, and it was with difficulty that he preserved the 
tone of scornful indifference which he had hitherto 
assumed. But, conscious of the ridicule which attaches 
itself to the resentment of a losing party, he returned to 
his antagonist the horse on which he had made his last 
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unsuccessful attempt, and received back his own ; giving, 
at the same time, thanks to his competitor, who, he said, 
had re-established his favourite horse in his good opinion, 
for he had been in great danger of transferring to the 
poor nag the blame of an inferiority, which everyone, 
as well as himself, must now be satisfied remained with 
the rider. Having made this speech in a tone in which 
mortification assumed the veil of indifference, he mounted 
his horse and rode off the ground. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(from Old Mortality.) 


DOGS 


TOBY 


OBY, when full grown, was a strong coarse dog ; 

coarse in shape, in countenance, in hair, and in 
manner. I used to think that, according to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, he must have been, or been going to be, 
a Gilmerton carter. He was of the bull-terrier variety, 
coarsened through much mongrelism and a dubious and 
varied ancestry. His teeth were good, and he had a 
large skull, and a rich bark as of a dog three times his size, 
and a tail which I never saw equalled—indeed it was 
a tail per se; it was of immense girth and not short, 
equal throughout like a policeman’s baton ; the machinery 
for working it was of great power, and acted in a way, 
as far as I have been able to discover, quite original. 
We called it his ruler. 

When he wished to get into the house, he first whined 
gently, then growled, then gave a sharp bark, and then 
came a resounding, mighty stroke, which shook the 
house; this, after much study and watching, we found 
was done by his bringing the entire length of his solid tail 
flat upon the door, with a sudden and vigorous stroke ; 
it was quite a tour de force or a coup de queue, and he 
was perfect in it at once, his first bang authoritative 
having been as masterly and telling as his last. 

With all this inbred vulgar air, he was a dog of great 
moral excellence—affectionate, faithful, honest up to his 
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light, with an odd humour as peculiar and as strong as 
his tail. My father, in his reserved way, was very fond 
of him, and there must have been very funny scenes with 
them, for we heard bursts of laughter issuing from his 
study when they two were by themselves : there was some- 
thing in him that took that grave, beautiful, melancholy 
face. One can fancy him in the midst of his books, and 
sacred work and thoughts, pausing and looking at the 
secular Toby, who was looking out for a smile to begin 
his rough fun, and about to end by coursing and gurrin’ 
round the room, upsetting my father’s books, laid out 
on the floor for consultation, and himself nearly at 
times, as he stood watching him—and off his guard and 
shaking with laughter. Toby had always a great desire 
to accompany my father up to town; this my father’s 
good taste and sense of dignity, besides his fear of losing 
his friend (a vain fear!) forbade, and as the decision of 
character of each was great and nearly equal, it was often 
a drawn game. Toby, ultimately, by making it his 
entire object, triumphed. He usually was nowhere to 
be seen on my father’s leaving; he, however, saw him, 
and lay in wait at the head of the street, and up Leith 
Walk he kept him in view from the opposite side like a 
detective, and then, when he knew it was hopeless to 
hound him home, he crossed unblushingly over, and 
joined company, excessively rejoiced of course. 

One Sunday he had gone with him to church, and 
left him at the vestry door. The second Psalm was given 
out, and my father was sitting back in the pulpit, when 
the door at its back, up which he came from the vestry, 
was seen to move, and gently open; then, after a long 
pause, a black shining snout pushed its way steadily 
into the congregation, and was followed by Toby’s 
entire body. He looked somewhat abashed, but snuffing 
his friend, he advanced as if on thin ice, and not seeing 
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him, put his fore-legs on the pulpit, and behold there 
he was, his own familiar chum. I watched all this, and 
anything more beautiful than his look of happiness, of 
comfort, of entire ease when he beheld his friend—the 
smoothing down of the anxious ears, the swing of glad- 
ness of that mighty tail,—I don’t expect to see. My 
father quietly opened the door, and Toby was at his 
feet and invisible to all but himself; had he sent old 
George Peaston, the “ minister’s man,” to put him out, 
Toby would probably have shown his teeth and astonished 
George. He slunk home as soon as he could, and never 
repeated that exploit. 
DR. JOHN BROWN. 


(from Our Dogs.) 


HIGHLAND SHEEP-DOGS 
ENERALLY speaking these Highland sheep-dogs do 


not show much aptness for learning to do any- 
thing not connected in some way or other with sheep 
or cattle. ‘They seem to have been brought into the 
world for this express purpose, and for no other. 

They watch their master’s small crop of oats or potatoes 
with great fidelity and keenness, keeping off all intruders 
in the shape of sheep, cattle, or horses. A shepherd once, 
to prove the quickness of his dog, who was lying before 
the fire in the house where we were talking, said to me, 
in the middle of a sentence concerning something else— 
“’m thinking, Sir, the cow is in the potatoes.”” Though 
he purposely laid no stress on these words, and said them 
in a quiet unconcerned tone of voice, the dog, who 
appeared to be asleep, immediately jumped up, and 
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leaping through the open window, scrambled up the 
turf roof of the house, from which he could see the 
potato-field. He then (not seeing the cow there) ran 
and looked into the byre where she was, and finding that 
all was right, came back to the house. After a short time 
the shepherd said the same words again, and the dog 
repeated his look-out; but on the false alarm being a 
third time given, the dog got up, and wagging his tail, 
looked his master in the face with so comical an expres- 
sion of interrogation, that we could not help laughing 
aloud at him, on which, with a slight growl, he laid 
himself down in his warm corner, with an offended air, 
and as if determined not to be made a fool of again. 


CHARLES ST. JOHN. 


(from Wild Sports of the Highlands.) 


ROVER 


S° much has been written, and so many anecdotes 
told, of the cleverness and instinct of dogs, that I 
am almost afraid to add anything more on the subject, 
lest I should be thought tedious. Nevertheless I cannot 
refrain from relating one or two incidents illustrating 
the instinct, almost amounting to reason, that some of 
my canine acquaintances have evinced, and which have 
fallen under my own notice. Different dogs are differ- 
ently endowed in this respect, but much also depends 
on their education, manner of living, etc. The dog that 
lives with his master constantly, sleeping before his 
fire, instead of in the kennel, and hearing and seeing 
all that passes, learns, if at all quick-witted, to under- 
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stand not only the meaning of what he sees going on, 
but also, frequently in the most wonderful manner, all 
that is talked of. I have a favourite retriever, a black 
water-spaniel, who for many years has lived in the 
house, and been constantly with me; he understands 
and notices everything that is said, if it at all relates 
to himself or to the sporting plans for the day: if at 
breakfast I say, without addressing the dog himself, 
“ Rover must stop at home to-day, I cannot take him 
out,” he never attempts to follow me; if, on the con- 
trary, I say, however quietly, “I shall take Rover with 
me to-day,” the moment that breakfast is over he is all 
on the gui vive, following me wherever I go, evidently 
aware that he is to be allowed to accompany me. When 
left at home, he sits on the step of the front door, looking 
out for my return, occasionally howling and barking 
in an ill-tempered kind of voice; his great delight is 
going with me when I hunt the woods for roe and deer. 
I had some covers about five miles from the house, 
where we were accustomed to look for roe; we fre- 
quently made our plans over night while the dog 
was in the room. One day, for some reason, I did not 
take him: in consequence of this, invariably when he 
heard us at night forming our plan to beat the woods, 
Rover started alone very early in the morning, and 
met us up there. He always went to the cottage where 
we assembled, and sitting on a hillock in front of it, 
which commanded a view of the road by which we came, 
waited for us; when he saw us coming, he met us with 
a peculiar kind of grin on his face, expressing, as well as 
words could, his half doubt of being well received, in 
consequence of his having come without permission : 
the moment he saw that I was not angry with him, he 
threw off all his affectation of shyness, and barked and 
jumped upon me with the most grateful delight, 
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As he was very clever at finding deer, I often sent him 
with the beaters or hounds to assist, and he always plainly 
asked me on starting, whether he was to go with me to 
the pass, or to accompany the men, In the latter case, 
though a very exclusive dog in his company at other 
times, he would go with any one of the beaters, although 
a stranger to him, whom I told him to accompany, and 
he would look to that one man for orders as long as he 
was with him. I never lost a wounded roe when he 
was out, for once on the track he would stick to it, the 
whole day if necessary, not fatiguing himself uselessly, 
but quietly and determinedly following it up. If the 
roe fell and he found it, he would return to me, and 
then lead me up to the animal, whatever the distance 
might be. With red-deer he was also most useful. 
The first time that he saw me kill a deer he was very 
much surprised ; I was walking alone with him through 
some woods in Ross-shire, looking for woodcocks ; 
I had killed two or three, when I saw such recent signs of 
deer, that I drew the shot from one barrel, and replaced 
it with ball. I then continued my walk. Before I had 
gone far, a fine barren hind sprung out of a thicket, and 
as she crossed a small hollow, going directly away from 
me, I fired at her, breaking her backbone with the bullet ; 
of course she dropped immediately, and Rover, who 
was a short distance behind me, rushed forward in the 
direction of the shot, expecting to have to pick up a 
woodcock; but on coming up to the hind, who was 
struggling on the ground, he ran round her with a look 
of astonishment, and then came back to me with an 
expression on his face plainly saying, ‘‘ What have you 
done now ?—you have shot a cow or something.” But 
on my explaining to him that the hind was fair game, he 
ran up to her and seized her by the throat like a bulldog. 
* Ever afterwards he was peculiarly fond of deer-hunting, 
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and became a great adept, and of great use. When 
I sent him to assist two or three hounds to start a roe 
—as soon as the hounds were on the scent, Rover always 
came back to me and waited at the pass: I could enu- 
merate endless anecdotes of his clever feats in this way. 

Though a most aristocratic dog in his usual habits, when 
staying with me in England once, he struck up an acquaint- 
ance with a rat-catcher and his curs, and used to assist 
in their business when he thought that nothing else was 
to be done, entering into their way of going on, watching 
motionless at the rats’ holes when the ferrets were in, 
and as the rat-catcher told me, he was the best dog 
of them all, and always to be depended on for showing 
if a rat was in a hole, cornstack, or elsewhere; never 
giving a false alarm, or failing to give a true one. The 
moment, however, that he saw me, he instantly cut his 
humble friends, and denied all acquaintance with them 
in the most comical manner. 

CHARLES ST. JOHN. 


(from the same.) 
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Popa the stream is clustered about the starting- 
flag the finest array of sheep-dogs ever seen together. 

“‘T’ye never seen such a field, and I’ve seen fifty!” 
is Parson Leggy’s verdict. 

There, beside his master, stands Owd Bob, observed 
of all. With curtseying quarters, silver-waving brush, 
and dark head proudly high, he scans his challengers. 
Over against him that mean, light-limbed, terrier-like 


black is the unbeaten Pip, winner of the Cambrian 
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Stakes at Llangollen—as many hold, the best of all the 
good dogs that have come from sheep-dotted Wales. 
Beside him, the splendid sable collie, with the tremendous 
coat and slash of white on throat and face, is the famous 
MacCallum More, fresh from his victory at the Highland 
Meeting. The grizzled bob-tail with high curt quarters 
and blue eyes staring down through their shaggy veil, is 
the champion of the Southern Downs—Sir Galahad. 
That wolfish black-and-tan is Jess, on whom the York- 
shiremen are laying as though they loved her: she, they 
affirm, can catch a hare in full course. Besides these, 
Tupper’s big blue Rasper is there, Londesley’s Lassie— 
and many more, too many to mention: big and small, 
grand and mean, smooth and rough—and not a bad 
dog amongst them. 

And alone, his back to the others, stands a little, bowed, 
conspicuous form—Adam M‘Adam; while the great 
dog beside him, scowling incarnation of defiance, is Red 
Wull, the Terror o’ th’ Border. 

The Tailless Tyke had already run up his fighting 
colours. For MacCallum More, advancing to inspect 
this forlorn great adversary, had conceived for him a 
violent antipathy, and straightway had spun at him with 
all the fury of the Highland cateran, who attacks first 
and explains afterwards. Red Wull had turned on him 
with savage, silent gluttony; bob-tailed Rasper was 
racing up to join the attack, and in another second all three 
would have been locked inseparably; but just in time 
M‘Adam intervened. 

Then one of the judges came hurrying up. 

“Mr. M‘Adam,” he cried angrily, “if that brute of yours 
gets fighting again, hang me if I don’t disqualify him.” 

A dull flush of passion swept across the little man’s 
face. ‘‘Come here, Wullie!” he called. “ Gin yon 
Hielant tyke attacks ye agin, ye’re to be disqualified.” 
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He was unheeded. The battle for the Cup had begun, 
little Pip leading the dance. 

On the opposite slope the babel had subsided now. 
Hucksters left their wares, and bookmakers their stools 
to watch the struggle. Every eye was intent on the 
moving figures of man and dog and three sheep across 
the stream. 

One after one the competitors ran their course and 
penned their sheep: there was no single failure. And all 
received their just meed of applause save only Adam 
M‘Adam’s Red Wull. 

Last of all, when Owd Bob trotted out to uphold his 
title, there went up such a roar as made Maggie’s wan 
cheeks to blush with pleasure, and Wee Anne to scream 
right lustily. 

His was an incomparable exhibition. Sheep should be 
humoured rather than hurried, coaxed rather than 
coerced. And that sheep-dog has attained the summit 
of his art who subdues himself and leads his sheep 
in pretending to be led. Well might the bosoms of 
the Dalesmen swell with pride as they watched; well 
might Tammas pull out that hackneyed phrase—“ the 
brains of a man and the way of a woman”; well 
might the crowd bawl their enthusiasm, and Long 
Kirby puff his cheeks, and rattle the money in his 
pockets. 

But of this part it is enough to say that in the end 
Pip, Owd Bob and Red Wull were selected to fight out 
the struggle afresh. 

The course was altered and stiffened. Beyond the 
stream it remained unchanged: up the slope; round a 
flag; down the hill again; through a gap in the wall; 
along the hillside; down through the two flags; turn, 
and to the stream again. But the pen was now moved 
from its former position, carried over the bridge, up the 
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near slope, and the hurdles put together at the very foot 
of the multitude. 

A stiff course, if ever there was one; and the time 
allowed, ten short minutes. 

The spectators hustled and elbowed in endeavours to 
obtain posts of vantage. And well they might, for about 
to begin was the finest exhibition of sheep-handling any 
man there was ever to behold. 

Evan Jones and little Pip led off. 

Those two, who had won on many a hard-fought field, 
worked together as they had never worked before. 
Smooth and swift, like a yacht in Southampton Water; 
round the flag; through the gap; down between the 
two flags—accomplishing right well that awkward turn ; 
and back to the bridge. 

There they halted: the sheep would not face that 
narrow way. Once, twice, and again they broke; and 
each time the gallant Pip, his tongue out and tail quiver- 
ing, brought them back to the bridge-head. 

At length one faced it: then another, and—it was too 
late. Time was up. The judges signalled; and the 
Welshman called off his dog and withdrew. 

Out of sight of mortal eye, in a dip of the ground, 
Evan Jones sat down and took the small dark head between 
his knees ; and you may be sure that the dog’s heart was 
heavy as the man’s. “ We did our pest, Pip,” he cried 
brokenly, “‘ but we’re peat—the first time ever we’ve 
been.” 

No time to dally. 

James Moore and Owd Bob were off on their last run. 

No applause this time ; not a voice was raised: anxious 
faces; twitching fingers; the whole crowd tense as a 
stretched wire. A false turn, a wilful sheep, a can- 
tankerous judge, and the grey dog would be beat. And 
not a man there but knew it. 
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Yet over the stream master and dog went about their 
business, never so quiet, never so collected; for all 
les world as though rounding up a flock on the Muir 

e 

The old dog found his sheep in a twinkling ; and from 
the first it was evident they were a scared wild trio. 
Rounding the first flag, one bright-eyed wether made a 
dash for the open. He was quick; but the grey dog was 
quicker: a splendid recover, and a sound like a sob 
from the thousands on the hill. 

Down the slope for the gap in the wall. Below the 
opening James Moore took his stand to stop and turn 
them. A distance behind loitered Owd Bob, seeming 
to follow rather than to drive, yet watchful of every 
movement and anticipating it, one eye on his master 
the other on his sheep; never hurrying them, never 
flurrying them, yet bringing them rapidly along. 

No word was spoken; barely a gesture made; yet 
they worked, master and dog, like one divided. 

Through the gap, along the hill parallel to the 
spectators, playing into one another’s hands like men 
at polo. 

A wide sweep for the turn at the flags, and the sheep 
wheeled as though at the word of command, dropped 
through them, and travelled rapidly for the bridge. 

“ Steady ! ”” whispered the crowd. 

“ Steady, man!” muttered Parson Leggy. 

“Hold ’em, for God’s sake!” croaked Kirby huskily. 
** Ah-h-h! d wer ee tektiow it, 21 seed iticomitals’’ 

The pace down the hill had grown quicker—too quick. 
Close on the bridge the three sheep made an effort to 
break. A dash, and two were checked; but the third 
went away like the wind, and after him Owd Bob, a grey 
streak against the green. 

Tammas was cursing silently ; Kirby white to the lips ; 
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and in the stillness you could plainly hear the Dalesmen’s 
sobbing breath. 

‘Gallop! they say he’s old and slow,” muttered the 
Parson. “Dash! Look at that!” For the grey dog, 
racing like the Nor’-Easter over the sea, had already 
retrieved the fugitive. 

Man and dog were coaxing the three a step at a time 
towards the bridge. 

One ventured; the others followed. 

In the middle the leader stopped and tried to turn ; 
and time was flying—flying, and the penning alone must 
take minutes. Many a man’s hand was at his watch, but 
no one could take his eyes off the group below to look. 

“We're beat. I’ve won bet, Tammas,” groaned 
Sam’l. The two had a long-standing wager on the 
matter. ‘I olas knoo hoo ’twud be. I olas telt thee as 
towd tyke . . .” then, breaking into a bellow, his 
honest face crimson with enthusiasm—‘‘Coom on, 
Master! Good for thee, Owd ’Un! Yon’s t’ style!” 

For the grey dog had leapt on the back of the hindmost 
sheep ; it had surged forward against the next, and they 
were over, and making up the slope amidst a thunder of 
applause. 

At the pen it was a sight to see shepherd and dog 
working together—the Master, his face stern, and a 
little whiter than its wont, casting forward with both 
hands, herding the sheep in; the grey dog, eyes big and 
bright, dropping to hand, crawling and creeping, closer 
and closer. 

“‘They’re in!—Nay—ay—dang me! Stop ’er !— 
good Owd ’Un! Ah-h-h, they’re in!” and the last 
sheep reluctantly passed through on the stroke of time. 

A roar went up from the crowd ; Maggie’s white face 
turned pink; and the Dalesmen mopped wet brows. 
The mob surged forward, but the stewards held them back. 
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“ Back please! Don’t encroach! M‘Adam’s to come.” 

From the far bank the little man watched the scene. 
His coat and cap were off ; his hair gleamed white in the 
sun ; his sleeves were rolled up; and his face was twitch- 
ing as he stood ready. 

The hubbub over the stream at length subsided. One 
of the judges nodded to him. 

“ Noo, Wullie! noo or niver! ” and they were off. 

“Back, gentlemen! back! He’s off; he’s coming! 
M‘Adam’s coming ! ” 

They might well shout and push; for the great dog 
was on to his sheep almost before they knew it; and 
they went away with a rush, and Red Wull right on their 
backs. Up the slope they swept and round the first flag, 
already galloping. Down the hill for the gap, and 
M‘Adam was flying ahead to turn them. But they passed 
him like a hurricane, and Red Wull was in front with 
a plunge and turned them alone. 

**M<‘Adam wins! Five to four M‘Adam! [I lay agin 
Bob!” rang out a clear voice in the silence. 

Through the gap they rattled, ears back, feet twinkling 
like the wings of driven grouse. 

“*He’s lost ’em! They'll break! They’re away!” 
was the cry. 

Sam’l was half up the wheel of the Kenmuir 
wagon; every man was on his toes; ladies standing 
in their carriages; even Jim Mason’s face flushed with 
momentary excitement. 

The sheep were tearing along the hillside, all together, 
like a white scud. After them, galloping like a Waterloo 
winner, raced Red Wull. And last of all, leaping over 
the ground like a demoniac, making not for the two flags 
but the plank-bridge, the white-haired figure of M‘Adam. 

“He’s beat! The Killer’s beat!” roared a strident 


voice. 
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“ M‘Adam wins! Five to four M‘Adam! [I lay agin 
Owd Bob!” rang out the clear reply. 

Red Wull was now racing parallel to the fugitives and 
above them. All four were travelling at a terrific rate ; 
and the two flags were barely twenty yards in front. To 
effect the turn a change of direction must be made 
through a right angle. 

“ He’s beat! he’s beat! M‘Adam’s beat! Can’t make 
it nohow ! ” was the roar. 

From over the stream a yell,— 

“Turn ’em, Wullie! ” 

At that the great dog swerved down on the flying 
three. They wheeled, still at the gallop, like a troop of 
cavalry, and dropped, clean and neat, between the flags ; 
and down to the stream they rattled, passing M‘Adam on 
the way as though he were standing. 

‘“ Weel done, Wullie!’? came a scream from the far 
bank, and from the crowd aninvoluntary burst of applause. 

“Ma wud!” 

* Diditaeeehants? 

ce By gob ! 99 

It was a turn, indeed, of which the smartest team in 
the galloping horse-gunners might have been proud: 
a shade later and they must have overshot the mark, a 
shade sooner and a miss. 

*‘He’s not been two minutes so far. We’re beaten: 
don’t you think so, Uncle Leggy?” asked Muriel 
Sylvester, looking up piteously into the Parson’s face. 

“ [It’s not what I think, my dear; it’s what the judges 
think,” the Parson replied testily. 

Right on to the centre of the bridge the leading sheep 
galloped and stopped abruptly. 

Up above in the crowd there was utter silence, staring 
eyes, rigid fingers. The sweat was dripping off Long 
Kirby’s face ; and, at the back, a green-coated bookmaker 
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slipped his notebook in his pocket, and glanced behind 
him. James Moore, standing in front of them all, was the 
calmest there. 

Red Wull was not to be denied. Like his forerunner 
he leapt on the back of the hindmost sheep. But the 
ted dog was heavy where the grey was light. ‘The sheep 
staggered, slipped, and fell. 

Almost before it had touched water, M‘Adam, his face 
afire and eyes flaming, was in the stream. Ina second he 
had hold of the struggling creature and had half thrown, 
half shoved it on to the bank. 

Again a tribute of admiration, led by James Moore. 

The little man scrambled, panting, on to the bank and 
raced after sheep and dog. His face was white beneath 
the perspiration; his breath came in wavering gasps ; 
his trousers were wet and clinging to his legs; he was 
trembling in every limb and yet indomitable. 

They were up to the pen, and the last wrestle began. 

The crowd, silent and motionless, craned forward to 
watch the uncannie pair working so close below them. 
M‘Adam’s eyes were staring, unnaturally bright; his 
bent body was projected forward; and he tapped with 
his stick on the ground like a blind man, coaxing the sheep 
in. And the Tailless Tyke, tongue out, flanks heaving, 
crept and crawled and worked up to the opening, patient 
as he had never been before. 

They were in at last. 

There was a lukewarm, half-hearted cheer, then silence. 

Exhausted and trembling, the little man leant against 
the pen, one hand upon it; while Red Wull, his flanks 
still heaving, gently licked the other. Quite close stood 
James Moore and the grey dog; above was the black 
wall of people, utterly still; below, the judges comparing 
notes. In the silence you could almost hear the panting 
of the crowd. 


H 
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Then one of the judges approached the Master and 
shook him by the hand. 

The grey dog had won. Owd Bob o’ Kenmuir had 
won the Shepherds’ ‘Trophy outright ! 

A second’s palpitating silence; a woman’s hysterical 
laugh; and a deep-mouthed bellow rent the expectant 
air; shouts, screams, hat-tossings, back-clappings, blend- 
ing in a din that made the many-winding waters of the 
Silver Lea quiver and quiver again. 

Owd Bob o’ Kenmuir had won outright. 

ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


(from Owd Bob.) 
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THE BRUISERS OF ENGLAND 


He” for everything there is a time and season, and 
then how does the glory of a thing pass from it, 
even like the flower of the grass. This is a truism, but 
it is one of those which are continually forcing them- 
selves upon the mind. Many years have not passed over 
my head, yet, during those which I can call to remem- 
brance, how many things I have seen flourish, pass away, 
and become forgotten, except by myself, who, in spite of 
all my endeavours, never can forget anything. I have 
known the time when a pugilistic encounter between 
two noted champions was almost considered in the light 
of a national affair; when tens of thousands of 
individuals, high and low, meditated and brooded upon 
it, the first thing in the morning and the last thing at 
night, until the great event was decided. But the time 
is past, and many people will say, thank God that it is ; 
all I have to say is, that the French still live on the other 
side of the water, and are still casting their eyes hither- 
ward—and that in the days of pugilism it was no vain 
boast to say, that one Englishman was a match for two 
of t’other race; at present it would be a vain boast to 
say so, for these are not the days of pugilism. 

But those to which the course of my narrative has 
carried me were the days of pugilism ; it was then at its 
height, and consequently at its decline, for corruption 
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had crept into the ring; and how many things, states, 
and sects among the rest, owe their decline to this cause ! 
But what a bold and vigorous aspect pugilism wore at 
that time! and the great battle was just then coming 
off: the day had been decided upon, and the spot—a 
convenient distance from the old town; and to the old 
town were now flocking the bruisers of England, men of 
tremendous renown. Let no one sneer at the bruisers of 
England—what were the gladiators of Rome, or the 
bull-fighters of Spain, in its palmiest days, compared to 
England’s bruisers? Pity that ever corruption should 
have crept in amongst them—but of that I wish not to 
talk; let us still hope that a spark of the old religion, of 
which they were the priests, still lingers in the breasts of 
Englishmen. There they come, the bruisers, from far 
London, or from wherever else they might chance to be 
at the time, to the great rendezvous in the old city; 
some came one way, some another; some of tip-top 
reputation came with peers in their chariots, for glory 
and fame are such fair things, that even peers are proud 
to have those invested therewith by their sides; others 
came in their own gigs, driving their own bits of blood, 
and I heard one say: ‘‘I have driven through at a heat 
the whole hundred and eleven miles, and only stopped to 
bate twice.” Oh, the blood-horses of old England! 
but they too have had their day—for everything beneath 
the sun there is a season and a time. But the greater 
number come just as they can contrive; on the tops 
of coaches, for example; and amongst those there are 
fellows with dark sallow faces, and sharp shining eyes ; 
and it is these that have planted rottenness in the core 
of pugilism, for they are Jews, and true to their kind, 
have only base lucre in view. 

It was fierce old Cobbett, I think, who first said that 
the Jews first introduced bad faith amongst pugilists. 
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He did not always speak the truth, but at any rate he 
spoke it when he made that observation. Strange people 
the Jews—endowed with every gift but one, and that the 
highest, genius divine—genius which can alone make of 
men demigods, and elevate them above earth and what 
is earthy and grovelling ; without which a clever nation 
—and who more clever than the Jews?—may have 
Rambams in plenty, but never a Fielding nor a Shake- 
speare. A Rothschild and a Mendoza, yes—but never 
a Kean nor a Belcher. 

So the bruisers of England are come to be present at 
the grand fight speedily coming off; there they are 
met in the precincts of the old town, near the field of 
the chapel, planted with tender saplings at the restoration 
of sporting Charles, which are now become venerable 
elms, as high as many a steeple; there they are met at a 
fitting rendezvous, where a retired coachman, with one 
leg, keeps an hotel and a bowling-green. I think I now 
see them upon the bowling-green, the men of renown, 
amidst hundreds of people, of no renown at all, who 
gaze upon them with timid wonder. Fame, after all, is a 
glorious thing, though it lasts only for a day. ‘There’s 
Cribb, the champion of England, and perhaps the best 
man in England; there he is, with his huge massive 
figure, and face wonderfully like that of a lion. There 
is Belcher, the younger, not the mighty one, who is 
gone to his place, but the Teucer Belcher, the most 
scientific pugilist that ever entered a ring, only wanting 
strength to be, I won’t say what. He appears to walk 
before me now, as he did that evening, with his white 
hat, white great-coat, thin genteel figure, springy step, 
and keen, determined eye. Crosses him, what a con- 
trast! grim, savage Shelton, who has a civil word for 
nobody, and a hard blow for anybody—hard ! one blow, 
given with the proper play of his athletic arm, will 
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unsense a giant. Yonder individual, who strolls about with 
his hands behind him, supporting his brown coat lappets, 
undersized, and who looks anything but what he is, is 
the king of the light weights, so-called—Randall! the 
terrible Randall, who has Irish blood in his veins; not 
the better for that, nor the worse; and not far from 
him is his last antagonist, Ned Turner, who, though 
beaten by him, still thinks himself as good a man, in 
which he is, perhaps, right, for it was a near thing; and 
“4 better shentleman,” in which he is quite right, for 
he is a Welshman. But how shall I name them all? they 
were there by dozens, and all tremendous in their way. 
There was Bulldog Hudson, the fearless Scroggins, who 
beat the conqueror of Sam the Jew. There was Black 
Richmond—no, he was not there, but I knew him well; 
he was the most dangerous of blacks, even with a broken 
thigh. There was Purcell, who could never conquer till 
all seemed over with him. ‘There was—what! shall I 
name thee last? Ay, why not? I believe that thou 
art the last of all that strong family, still above the sod, 
where long mayst thou continue—true piece of English 
stuff, ‘Tom of Bedford—sharp as Winter, kind as Spring. 

Hail to thee, Tom of Bedford, or by. whatever name 
it may please thee to be called, Spring or Winter. Hail 
to thee, six-foot Englishman of the brown eye, worthy to 
have carried a six-foot bow at Flodden, where England’s 
yeomen triumphed over Scotland’s king, his clans and 
chivalry. Hail to thee, last of English bruisers, after all 
the many victories which thou hast achieved—true 
English victories, unbought by yellow gold; need I 
recount them? Nay, nay! they are already well-known to 
fame—sufficient to say that Bristol’s Bull and Ireland’s 
Champion were vanquished by thee, and one mightier 
still, gold itself, thou didst overcome; for gold itself 
strove in vain to deaden the power of thy arm; and 
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thus thou didst proceed till men left off challenging 
thee, the unvanquishable, the incorruptible. ’Tis a 
treat to see thee, Tom of Bedford, in thy “ public” 
in Holborn way, whither thou hast retired with thy 
well-earned bays. ”Tis Friday night, and nine by Holborn 
clock. ‘There sits the yeoman at the end of his long 
room, surrounded by his friends: glasses are filled, and 
a song is the cry, and a song is sung well suited to the 
place ; it finds an echo in every heart—fists are clenched, 
arms are waved, and the portraits of the mighty men of 
yore, Broughton and Slack, and Ben, which adorn the 
walls, appear to smile grim approbation, whilst many a 
manly voice joins in the bold chorus : 


“ Here’s a health to old honest John Bull, 
When he’s gone we shan’t find such another, 
And with hearts and with glasses brim full, 
We will drink to old England, his mother.” 


GEORGE BORROW. 


(from Lavengro.) 


RICHARD HUMPHRIES 


The Gentleman Boxer ! 


O denominated from his genteel appearance and 
S behaviour, Richard was a remarkably graceful 
boxer, and his attitudes were of the most elegant and 
impressive nature. He was about the middle size, strong, 
and well-limbed ; and had studied the science with great 
advantage. His blows were very powerful, and the 
stomach, and under the ear, were the principal objects 
of his aim: in general, he struck with his right, and 
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stopped with his left, but did not make use of both hands 
with equal facility His game was unquestionable ; 
and Humphries was considered a most distinguished 
pugilist : he was so attractive as to revive Pugilism. .. . 
The science, courage, and gentleman-like conduct of 
Humphries had secured him many friends, and with 
a mind by no means destitute of intelligence, he became 
a real fancy article—that when sported upon any occa- 
sion, he did not fail in claiming admiration and respect. 
But deservedly distinguished as Humphries stood in the 
Boxing hemisphere, a competitor had lately risen up 
to share his fame and glory; if not even to aspire to 
superiority. He was not only a daring, but a most 
formidable rival, as his pretensions to pugilistic excellence 
were known to be sound; he had been proved, and his 
specimens of skill in the trying conflict, had made a 
deep impression upon the amateurs, and it was judged 
expedient by the men of note, that Mendoza should 
enter the lists with their favourite Humphries. 
Negotiations were commenced, and the preliminaries 
being agreed to, Odiham, in Hampshire, for 400 guineas, 
upon a raised twenty-four feet stage in a paddock, and 
the door-money divided between the combatants, were 
the terms and place where this memorable contest was 
to be decided. ‘The day (Jan. 9, 1788) being known, 
description falls short in pourtraying the anxiety which 
prevailed upon the decision of this grand set-to, both in 
town and country. The first-rate fanciers were off in 
thoroughbred style; and no sporting kid that could 
muster the blunt was absent; distance was out of the 
question, and weather was no object; Humphries and 
Mendoza were to fight, and that was the only considera- 
tion. From the towns and villages near the scene of 
action, the country people seemed equally interested ; 
and numerous pedestrians were seen in all directions 
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moving towards the fight; so that, within an hour 
previous to the battle, the assemblage collected together 
in one spot, was truly astonishing and irresistible. ‘To 
prevent the combatants from being bilked out of the 
door-money (which was half a guinea for each person’s 
admission), the most athletic of the milling race were 
selected for the protection of the entrance, and the 
potent arms of Dunn, Ryan, and Tring, with Jitle bits 
of shillelahs in their fists flourishing about, assisted by 
other powerful pugilists, kept for some time the saucy 
intruders at bay; but as the time drew near for the 
combatants to mount the stage, Fohn Bull’s anxiety 
increased beyond every other thought, and with one 
desperate effort, like a mighty flood, swept all before it, 
that the door-keepers were soon lost by the violence of 
the torrent, and thousands never gave themselves any 
trouble as to the expense of admission. All was noise, 
uproar, and confusion, for some minutes, occasioned by 
this sudden interruption ; but, upon the appearance of 
hostilities commencing, their attention was so completely 
rivetted, that an awful silence, as if by one impulse, 
instantly prevailed... . 

Humphries’ appearance when stripped for the fight 
was peculiarly attractive, and his fine manly form was 
seen to great advantage; he had on a pair of fine flannel 
drawers, white silk stockings, the clocks of which were 
spangled with gold, and pumps tied with ribbon. The 
dress of Mendoza was plain and neat. About twenty 
minutes after one, everything being ready, the usual 
salutations took place, when the display of science was 
infinitely fine ; much was expected from two such skilful 
artists, and the feints made by each party were elegant 
and scientific. Mendoza felt no terrors from the proud 
fame of his antagonist, and Humphries viewed the admir- 
able skill displayed by his opponent with firmness and 
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composure ; the parryings were long and various, and the 
amateurs experienced one of the richest treats ever ex- 
hibited in this noble and manly art: at length, Mendoza 
put in the first blow, and recoiling from its effects slipped 
and fell upon his back, in consequence of the stage being 
slippery from the rain which fell previous to the 
battle; yet it was of no material effect against Humphries, 
as he warded it off and retreated. In the second round 
Mendoza, full of vigour, went into his antagonist and 
knocked him down; and in closing, in the next, the 
Jew threw Humphries. The odds, which had been much 
in favour of Humphries, were now changing rapidly 
upon Mendoza. The Jew, flushed with his success, 
found his game all alive, and showed himself off to the 
best advantage, with all the heroism of a most experienced 
pugilist. Humphries appeared to make no way against 
Mendoza, who had now knocked Dick down six times in 
succession. ‘The Jews sported their cash freely, as the 
Christian, it was supposed, must soon be vanquished ; 
but the friends of Humphries were not to be dismayed, 
and took the odds greedily. At one time the contest 
was nearly coming to a premature termination, from 
the cry of “‘ Foul, foul!” by the friends of Mendoza, 
who, in the early part of the fight, had drove Humphries 
upon the rail of the stage, and while the latter was upon 
the balance, aimed a blow at his ribs which must 
have finished the battle, but Fohnson! caught it. The 
umpires considered it a knock-down blow, and that 
Fohnson was correct. ‘The stage was so slippery that 
Humphries could scarcely stand upon his legs, and 
soon discharged the finery from them, for the more 
substantial service of worsted hose. Dick now felt his 
feet, went in with his usual confidence, and the bets 
became even. Humphries was now himself, and fast 
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recovering in wind and strength, the amateurs were 
delighted with his undaunted courage and neatness of 
execution. Mendoza was thrown, and in falling pitched 
upon his face ; his forehead was dreadfully cut just above 
the right eye, and his nose assumed a different shape : 
but the Jew’s pluck was good, and in the next round he 
gave Humphries a prime facer, so that the bets were still 
alive. Humphries was gaining ground fast, and soon 
put in a doubler upon the loins of Mendoza, one of the 
Jew’s most vulnerable parts; which was followed up 
by one in the neck: the Jew reeling fell with his leg 
under him, sprained his ankle, and was reluctantly com- 
pelled to acknowledge the superiority of the Christian. 
Mendoza almost immediately afterwards fainted, and 
was taken from the stage. 

Thus ended this truly celebrated contest, in twenty- 
eight minutes fifty-four seconds, in which, perhaps, 
there never was so much skill and dexterity ever wit- 
nessed ; nor more money depending upon its termination. 
The Jews were severe sufferers ; but, although Mendoza 
was defeated, his fame and character as a pugilist were 
considerably increased ; his style of fighting was highly 
spoken of by the scientific amateur ; and in close fighting, 
and as a quick hitter, he was evidently superior to his 
antagonist. The advantage was also upon the side of 
Mendoza in point of strength of arm, and when struggling 
to obtain the throw, he punished his adversary consider- 
ably by keeping down his head. His guard was excellent, 
and displayed a thorough knowledge of the art, by 
keeping it closer to his body than that of his adversary, 
by which means his blows were given with more force 
when he hit out; and with respect to stopping, he was 
not deficient to Humphries; but for elegance of position, 
cool and prompt judgment, fortitude of manner, and 
force of blow, he was materially inferior. He wanted 
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also that personal courage, which was so apparent in 
Humphries, and whose confidence rendered him so in- 
different of himself ; but in point of throwing, Mendoza, 
though not expected, had the complete advantage, and 
the activity he displayed throughout the fight was con- 
siderable. Mendoza contended for victory with all the 
style and valour of a true Hero... . 

Mr. Bradyl, well known in the annals of pugilism, was 
the patron of Humphries, and prevented from attending 
the battle by business of a private nature; but who 
felt so anxiously for the issue of the contest, that his 
servant was ordered to witness the conflict, and convey 
to him the earliest intelligence. Humphries, immediately 
after the fight, like the heroes of old, wrote the following 
laconic epistle to Mr. Bradyl: 

* Sir, 

I have done the Jew, and am in good health. 
Ricuarp Humpuriss.” 


PIERCE EGAN. 
(from Boxiana.) 


A BULLY SERVED OUT 


MONGST the coachmen who frequented the inn 

was one who was called “ the bang-up coachman.” 
He drove to our inn, in the fore part of every day, one 
of what were called the fast coaches, and afterwards 
took back the corresponding vehicle. He stayed at our 
house about twenty minutes, during which time the 
passengers of the coach which he was to return with 
dined ; those at least who were inclined for dinner, and 
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could pay for it. He derived his sobriquet of “ the 
bang-up coachman” partly from his being dressed in 
the extremity of coach dandyism, and partly from the 
peculiar insolence of his manner, and the unmerciful 
fashion in which he was in the habit of lashing on the 
poor horses committed to his charge... . 

“What do you mean by smoking in my face?” said 
he, striking the pipe of the elderly individual out of his 
mouth. The other, without manifesting much surprise, 
said: “I thank you; if you will wait a minute, I will 
give you a receipt for that favour”; then gathering 
up his pipe, and taking off his coat and hat, he laid them 
on a stepping-block which stood near, and rubbing his 
hands together, he advanced towards the coachman in 
an attitude of offence, holding his hands crossed very 
near to his face. The coachman, who probably expected 
anything but such a movement from a person of the age 
and appearance of the individual whom he had insulted, 
stood for a moment motionless with surprise; but, 
recollecting himself, he pointed to him derisively with 
his finger; the next moment, however, the other was 
close upon him, had struck aside the extended hand with 
his left fist, and given him a severe blow on the nose with 
his right, which he immediately followed by a left-hand 
blow in the eye; then drawing his body slightly back- 
ward, with the velocity of lightning he struck the coach- 
man full in the mouth, and the last blow was the severest 
of all, for it cut the coachman’s lips nearly through ; 
blows so quickly and sharply dealt I had never seen. The 
coachman reeled like a fir-tree in a gale, and seemed nearly 
unsensed. “‘ Ho! what’s this? a fight! a fight!” sounded 
from a dozen voices, and people came running from all 
directions to see what was going on. ‘The coachman com- 
ing somewhat to himself, disencumbered himself of his 
coat and hat; and encouraged by two or three of his 
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brothers of the whip, showed some symptoms of fighting, 
endeavouring to close with his foe, but the attempt was 
vain, his foe was not to be closed with; he did not shift 
or dodge about, but warded off the blows of his opponent 
with the greatest sang-froid, always using the guard 
which I have already described, and putting in, in 
return, short, chopping blows with the swiftness of 
lightning. In a very few minutes the countenance of 
the coachman was literally cut to pieces, and several of his 
teeth were dislodged; at length he gave in; stung with 
mortification, however, he repented, and asked for another 
round ; it was granted, to his own complete demolition... 

“‘T am quite astonished that you should be able to 
use your hands in the way you have done,” said I, as 
I walked with this individual in the direction in which 
he was bound. 

*¢T will tell you how I became able to do so,” said the 
elderly individual, proceeding to fill and light his pipe 
as he walked along. ‘‘ My father was a journeyman 
engraver, who lived in a very riotous neighbourhood in 
the outskirts of London. Wishing to give me something 
of an education, he sent me to a day-school, two or three 
streets distant from where we lived, and there, being 
rather a puny boy, I suffered much persecution from 
my schoolfellows, who were a very blackguard set. One 
day, as I was running home, with one of my tormentors 
pursuing me, old Sergeant Broughton, the retired 
fighting-man, seized me by the arm.” 

“Dear me,” said I, “has it ever been your luck to 
be acquainted with Sergeant Broughton? ” 

“* You may well call it luck,” said the elder individual ; 
“but for him [ should never have been able to make my 
way through the world. He lived only four doors from 
our house; so, as I was running along the street, with 
my tyrant behind me, Sergeant Broughton seized me 
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by the arm. ‘Stop, my boy,’ said he, ‘I have frequently 
seen that scamp ill-treating you; now I will teach you 
how to send him home with a bloody nose; down with 
your bag of books ; and now, my game chick,’ whispered 
he to me, placing himself between me and my adversary, 
so that he could not observe his motions, ‘clench your 
fist in this manner, and hold your arms in this, and when 
he strikes at you, move them as I now show you, and 
he can’t hurt you; now, don’t be afraid, but go at him.’ 
I confess that I was somewhat afraid, but I considered 
myself in some degree under the protection of the famous 
Sergeant, and, clenching my fist, I went at my foe, using 
the guard which my ally recommended. The result 
corresponded to a certain degree with the predictions 
of the Sergeant; I gave my foe a bloody nose and a 
black eye; notwithstanding my recent lesson in the art 
of self-defence, he contrived to give me two or three 
clumsy blows. From that moment I was the especial 
favourite of the Sergeant, who gave me further lessons, 
so that in a little time I became a very fair boxer, beating 
everybody of my own size who attacked me. The old 
gentleman, however, made me promise never to be 
quarrelsome nor to turn his instructions to account, ex- 
cept in self-defence. I have always borne in mind my 
promise, and have made it a point of conscience never to 
fight unless absolutely compelled. Folks may rail against 
boxing if they please, but being able to box may some- 
times stand a quiet man in good stead. How should I 
have fared to-day, but for the instructions of Sergeant 
Broughton? But for them, the brutal ruffian who 
insulted me must have passed unpunished. He will not 
soon forget the lesson which I have given him—the only 
lesson he could understand. What would have been 
the use of reasoning with a fellow of that description? 
Brave old Broughton! 1 owe him much.” 
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“And your manner of fighting,” said I, “was the 
manner employed by Sergeant Broughton?” 

“Yes,” said my new acquaintance; “it was the 
manner in which he beat everyone who attempted to 
contend with him, till, in an evil hour, he entered the 
ring with Slack, without any training or preparation, 
and by a chance blow lost the battle to a man who had been 
beaten with ease by those who, in the hands of Broughton, 
appeared like so many children. It was the way of 
fighting of him who first taught Englishmen to box 
scientifically, who was the head and father of the fighters 
of what is now called the old school, the last of which 
were Johnson and Big Ben.” 

‘¢ A wonderful man, that Big Ben,” said I. 

“* He was so,” said the elderly individual; ‘‘ but had 
it not been for Broughton, I question whether Ben would 
have ever been the fighter he was. Oh! there was no 
one like old Broughton; but for him I should at the 
present moment be sneaking along the road, pursued by 
the hissings and hootings of the dirty flatterers of that 
blackguard coachman.” 


GEORGE BORROW. 


(from Romany Rye.) 


THE*FIGHE 


Ree have you ever seen a fight? If not, you 
have a pleasure to come, at least if it is a fight like 
that between the Gas-man and Bill Neate. The crowd 
was very great when we arrived on the spot; open 
carrlages were coming up, with streamers flying and 
music playing, and the country-people were pouring in 
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over hedge and ditch in all directions, to see their hero 
beat or be beaten. The odds were still on Gas, but only 
about five to four. Gully had been down to try Neate, 
and had backed him considerably, which was a damper 
to the sanguine confidence of the adverse party. About 
two hundred thousand pounds were pending. The 
Gas says, he has lost three thousand pounds which were 
promised him by different gentlemen if he had won. 
He had presumed too much on himself, which had made 
others presume on him. ‘This spirited and formidable 
young fellow seems to have taken for his motto the old 
maxim, that “ there are three things necessary to success 
in life—Impudence! Impudence! Impudence!” It 
is so in matters of opinion, but not in the Fancy, which 
is the most practical of all things, though even here con- 
fidence is half the battle, but only half. Our friend had 
vapoured and swaggered too much, as if he wanted to 
grin and bully his adversary out of the fight. “ Alas! 
the Bristol man was not so tamed ! ”—‘ This is the grave- 
digger”? (would ‘Tom Hickman exclaim in the moments 
of intoxication from gin and success, showing his tre- 
mendous right hand), “‘ this will send many of them to 
their long homes; I haven’t done with them yet!” 
Why should he—though he had licked four of the best 
men within the hour, yet why should he threaten to 
inflict dishonourable chastisement on my old master 
Richmond, a veteran going off the stage, and who has 
borne his sable honours meekly? Magnanimity, my 
dear Tom, and bravery should be inseparable. Or why 
should he go up to his antagonist, the first time he ever 
saw him at the Fives Court, and measuring him from 
head to foot with a glance of contempt, as Achilles sur- 
veyed Hector, say to him, “‘ What, are you Bill Neate? 
I'll knock more blood out of that great carcase of thine, 
this day fortnight, than you ever knock’d out of a 
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bullock’s!”? It was not manly, ’twas not fighter-like. If 
he was sure of the victory (as he was not), the less said 
about it the better. Modesty should accompany the 
Fancy as its shadow. The best men were always the 
best behaved. Jem Belcher, the Game Chicken (before 
whom the Gas-man could not have lived) were civil, 
silent men. So is Cribb, so is Tom Belcher, the most 
elegant of sparrers, and not a man for every one to take 
by the nose. 


With my own prepossessions on the subject, the 
result of the 11th of December appeared to me as 
fine a piece of poetical justice as I had ever witnessed. 
The difference of weight between the two combatants 
(14 stone to 12) was nothing to the sporting men. Great, 
heavy, clumsy, long-armed Bill Neate kicked the beam 
in the scale of the Gas-man’s vanity. ‘The amateurs 
were frightened at his big words, and thought they 
would make up for the difference of six feet and five 
feet nine. Truly, the Fancy are not men of imagination. 
They judge of what has been, and cannot conceive of 
any thing that is to be. The Gas-man had won hitherto ; 
therefore he must beat a man half as big again as himself 
—and that toacertainty. Besides, there are as many feuds, 
factions, prejudices, pedantic notions in the Fancy as 
in the state or in the schools. Mr. Gully is almost the 
only cool, sensible man among them, who exercises an 
unbiassed discretion, and is not a slave to his passions in 
these matters. But enough of reflections, and to 
our tale. 

The day, as I have said, was fine for a December 
morning. ‘The grass was wet, and the ground miry, and 
ploughed up with multitudinous feet, except that, within 
the ring itself, there was a spot of virgin-green closed in 
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and unprofaned by vulgar tread, that shone with dazzling 
brightness in the midday sun. For it was now noon, and 
we had an hour to wait. This is the trying time. 
It is then the heart sickens, as you think what the two 
champions are about, and how short a time will determine 
their fate. After the first blow is struck, there is 
no opportunity for nervous apprehensions; you are 
swallowed up in the immediate interest of the scene—but 


*¢ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
~ Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 


I found it so as I felt the sun’s rays clinging to my back 
and saw the white wintry clouds sink below the verge 
of the horizon. “So,” I thought, “my fairest hopes 
have faded from my sight!—so will the Gas-man’s 
glory, or that of his adversary, vanish in an hour.” ‘The 
swells were parading in their white box-coats, the outer 
ring was cleared with some bruises on the heads and 
shins of the rustic assembly (for the cockneys had been 
distanced by the sixty-six miles); the time drew near ; 
I had got a good stand; a bustle, a buzz, ran through 
the crowd; and from the opposite side entered Neate, 
between his second and bottle-holder. He rolled along, 
swathed in his loose great coat, his knock-knees bending 
under his huge bulk; and, with a modest cheerful air, 
threw his hat into the ring. He then just looked round, 
and began quietly to undress; when from the other 
side there was a similar rush and an opening made, and 
the Gas-man came forward with a conscious air of 
anticipated triumph, too much like the cock-of-the- 
walk. He strutted about more than became a hero, 
sucked oranges with a supercilious air, and threw away 
the skin with a toss of his head, and went up and looked 
at Neate, which was an act of supererogation. The only 
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sensible thing he did was, as he strode away from the 
modern Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he wanted to 
try whether they would do their work that day. By 
this time they had stripped, and presented a strong 
contrast in appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, “ with 
Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear” the pugilistic reputa- 
tion of all Bristol, Hickman might be compared to 
Diomed, light, vigorous, elastic, and his back glistened 
in the sun, as he moved about, like a panther’s hide. 
There was now a dead pause—attention was awe-struck. 
Who at that moment, big with a great event, did not 
draw his breath short—did not feel his heart throb? 
All was ready. They tossed up for the sun, and the 
Gas-man won. ‘They were led up to the scratch—shook 
hands, and went at it. 

In the first round everyone thought it was all over. 
After making play a short time, the Gas-man flew at his 
adversary like a tiger, struck five blows in as many seconds, 
three first, and then following him as he staggered back, 
two more, right and left, and down he fell, a mighty 
ruin. ‘There was a shout, and [I said, ‘‘ There is no 
standing this.” Neate seemed like a lifeless lump of 
flesh and bone, round which the Gas-man’s blows played 
with the rapidity of electricity or lightning, and you 
imagined he would only be lifted up to be knocked down 
again. It was as if Hickman held a sword or a fire in that 
right hand of his, and directed it against an unarmed 
body. They met again, and Neate seemed, not cowed, 
but particularly cautious. I saw his teeth clenched 
together and his brows knit close against the sun. He 
held out both his arms at full length straight before him, 
like two sledge-hammers, and raised his left an inch or 
two higher. The Gas-man could not get over this 
guard—they struck mutually and fell, but without 
advantage on either side. It was the same in the next 
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round ; but the balance of power was thus restored— 
the fate of the battle was suspended. No one could tell 
how it would end. This was the only moment in which 
opinion was divided; for, in the next, the Gas-man 
aiming a mortal blow at his adversary’s neck, with his 
right hand, and failing from the length he had to reach, 
the other returned it with his left at full swing, planted a 
tremendous blow on his cheek-bone and eye-brow, and 
made a red ruin of that side of his face. The Gas-man 
went down, and there was another shout—a roar of 
triumph as the waves of fortune rolled tumultuously 
from side to side. ‘This was a settler. Hickman got up, 
and “grinned horrible a ghastly smile,” yet he was 
evidently dashed in his opinion of himself; it was the 
first time he had ever been so punished; all one side 
of his face was perfect scarlet, and his right eye was 
closed in dingy blackness, as he advanced to the fight, 
less confident, but still determined. After one or two 
rounds, not receiving another such remembrancer, he 
rallied and went at it with his former impetuosity. But 
in vain. His strength had been weakened,—his blows 
could not tell at such a distance,—he was obliged to 
fling himself at his adversary, and could not strike from 
his feet ; and almost as regularly as he flew at him with 
his right hand, Neate warded the blow, or drew back 
out of its reach, and felled him with the return of his 
left. ‘There was little cautious sparring—no half-hits— 
no tapping and trifling, none of the petit-maitreship of 
the art—they were almost all knock-down blows—the 
fight was a good stand-up fight. The wonder was the 
half-minute time. If there had been a minute or more 
allowed between each round, it would have been in- 
telligible how they should by degrees recover strength 
and resolution; but to see two men smashed to the 
ground, smeared with gore, stunned, senseless, the breath 
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beaten out of their bodies ; and then, before you recover 
from the shock, to see them rise up with new strength and 
courage, stand ready to inflict or receive mortal offence, 
and rush upon each other “like two clouds over the 
Caspian ’—this is the most astonishing thing of all :— 
this is the high and heroic state of man! 

From this time forward the event became more certain 
every round; and about the twelfth it seemed as if it 
must have been over. Hickman generally stood with 
his back to me; but in the scuffle, he had changed 
positions, and Neate just then made a tremendous lunge 
at him, and hit him full in the face. It was doubtful 
whether he would fall backwards or forwards; he hung 
suspended for a second or two, and then fell back, 
throwing his hands in the air, and with his face lifted up 
to the sky. I never saw anything more terrific than his 
aspect just before he fell. All traces of life, of natural 
expression, were gone from him. His face was like 
a human skull, a death’s head, spouting blood. The 
eyes were filled with blood, the nose streamed with 
blood, the mouth gaped blood. He was not like an 
actual man, but like a preternatural, spectral appearance, 
or like one of the figures in Dante’s Inferno. Yet he 
fought on after this for several rounds, still striking the 
first desperate blow, and Neate standing on the defen- 
sive, and using the same cautious guard to the last, as if 
he had still all his work to do; and it was not till the 
Gas-man was so stunned in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
round, that his senses forsook him, and he could not 
come to time, that the battle was declared over. 

Ye who despise the Fancy, do something to show as 
much pluck, or as much self-possession as this, before you 
assume a superiority which you have never given a single 
proof of by any one action in the whole course of your 
lives !—When the Gas-man came to himself, the first 
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words he uttered were, ‘‘Where am I? What is the 
matter?” “Nothing is the matter, Tom,—you have 
lost the battle, but you are the bravest man alive.” And 
Jackson whispered to him, “I am collecting a purse for 
you, Tom,.”—Vain sounds, and unheard at that moment ! 
Neate instantly went up and shook him cordially by the 
hand, and seeing some old acquaintance, began to 
flourish with his fists, calling out, “Ah! you always 
said I couldn’t fight—what do you think now?” But 
all in good humour, and without any appearance of 
arrogance ; only it was evident Bill Neate was pleased that 
he had won the fight. When it was over, I asked Cribb 
if he did not think it was a good one? He said, “* Pretty 
well!”? ‘The carrier-pigeons now mounted into the 
air, and one of them flew with the news of her husband’s 
victory to the bosom of Mrs. Neate. Alas, for Mrs. 
Hickman ! 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


(from Miscellaneous Essays.) 


CRICKET 


GLOSTER COMES NORTH 


[; is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though my own red roses there may blow; 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk 
Though the red roses crest the caps I know. 
For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless clapping host, 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro. 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


It is Gloster coming North, the irresistible, 
The Shire of the Graces, long ago! 
It is Gloucestershire up North, the irresistible, 
And new-arisen Lancashire the foe! 
A Shire so young that has scarce impressed its traces, 
Ah, how shall it stand before all resistless Graces? 
O little red rose, their bats are as maces 
To beat thee down, this summer long ago! 


This day of seventy-eight they are come up North against 
; thee, 
' This day of seventy-eight, long ago. 
The champion of the centuries, he cometh up against 
thee, 
With his brethren, every one a famous foe ! 
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The long-whiskered Doctor, that laugheth rules to scorn, 
While the bowler, pitched against him, bans the day that 
he was born ; 
And G. F. with his science makes the fairest length for- 
lorn ; 
‘They are come up from the West to work thee woe ! 


It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though my own red roses there may blow; 
It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 
Though the red roses crest the caps I know. 
For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless clapping 
host, 
As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro. 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
(from Collected Poems.) 


DAVID HARRIS BOWLING 


AVING finished with the best batter of his own, 

or, perhaps, of any age—Beldham, we proceed 
to the very best bowler ; a bowler who, between anyone 
and himself, comparison must fail. David Harris was, 
I believe, born, at all events he lived at Odiham, in 
Hampshire ; he was by trade a potter. He was a muscular, 
bony man, standing about five feet nine and a half inches. 
His features were not regularly handsome, but a remark- 
ably kind and gentle expression amply compensated the 
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defect of mere linear beauty. The fair qualities of his 
heart shone through his honest face, and I can call to 
mind no worthier, or, in the active sense of the word, not 
a more “ good man” than David Harris. He was one of 
the rare species that link man to man in bonds of fellow- 
ship by good works; that inspire confidence, and pre- 
vent the structure of society from becoming disjointed, 
and, ‘‘as it were, a bowing wall, or a tottering fence.” 
He was a man of so strict a principle, and such high 
honour, that I believe his moral character was never 
impeached. I never heard even a suspicion breathed 
against his integrity, and I knew him long and intimately. 
I do not mean that he was a canter——Oh, no—no one 
thought of standing on guard, and buttoning up his 
pockets in Harris’s company. I never busied myself 
about his mode of faith, or the peculiarity of his creed ; 
that was his own affair, not mine, or any other being’s on 
earth; all I know is, that he was an “‘ honest man,” and 
the poet has assigned the rank of such a one in creation. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to convey 
in writing an accurate idea of the grand effect of Harris’s 
bowling ; they only who have played against him can 
fully appreciate it. His attitude when preparing for 
his run previously to delivering the ball would have made 
a beautiful study for the sculptor. Phidias would cer- 
tainly have taken him for a model. First of all, he stood 
erect like a soldier at drill; then, with a graceful curve of 
the arm, he raised the ball to his forehead, and drawing 
back his right foot, started off with his left. The calm 
look and general air of the man were uncommonly 
striking, and from this series of preparations he never 
deviated. I am sure that from this simple account of his 
manner, all my countrymen who were acquainted with 
his play will recall him to their minds. His mode of 
delivering the ball was very singular. He would bring it 
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from under the arm by a twist, and nearly as high as his 

arm-pit, and with this action push it, as it were, from 

him. How it was that the balls acquired the velocity 

— did by this mode of delivery I never could compre- 
end. 

When first he joined the Hambledon Club, he was 
quite a raw countryman at cricket, and had very little 
to recommend him but his noble delivery. He was 
also very apt to give tosses. I have seen old Nyren 
scratch his head, and say—‘ Harris would make the 
best bowler in England if he did not toss.”” By continual 
practice, however, and following the advice of the old 
Hambledon players, he became as steady as could be 
wished ; and in the prime of his playing very rarely 
indeed gave a toss, although his balls were pitched the 
full length. In bowling, he never stooped in the least 
in his delivery, but kept himself upright all the time. 
His balls were very little beholden to the ground when 
pitched ; it was but a touch, and up again; and woe be 
to the man who did not get in to block them, for they 
had such a peculiar curl, that they would grind his 
fingers against the bat; many a time have I seen the 
blood drawn in this way from a batter who was not up 
to the trick: old Tom Walker was the only exception— 
I have before classed him among the bloodless animals. 

Harris’s bowling was the finest of all tests for a hitter, 
and hence the great beauty, as I observed before, of 
seeing Beldham in, with this man against him; for 
unless a batter were of the very first class, and accustomed 
to the best style of stopping, he could do little or nothing 
with Harris. If the thing had been possible, I should 
have liked to have seen such a player as Budd (fine hitter 
as he was) standing against him. My own opinion is 
that he could not have stopped his balls, and this will 
be a criterion, by which those who have seen some of that 
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gentleman’s brilliant hits, may judge of the extraordinary 
merit of this man’s bowling. He was considerably faster 
than Lambert, and so superior in style and finish, that I 
can draw no comparison between them. Lord Frederick 
Beauclerc has been heard to say that Harris’s bowling 
was one of the grandest things of the kind he had ever 
seen; but his Lordship could not have known him in his 
prime; he never saw him play till after he had had 
many fits of the gout, and had become slow and feeble. 

To Harris’s fine bowling I attribute the great improve- 
ment that was made in hitting, and above all in stopping ; 
for it was utterly impossible to remain at the crease, 
when the ball was tossed to a fine length; you were 
obliged to get in, or it would be about your hands, or 
the handle of your bat; and every player knows where 
its next place would be. 

Some years after Harris had played with the Hambledon 
Club, he became so well acquainted with the science of 
the game of cricket that he could take a very great 
advantage in pitching the wickets. And not only would 
he pitch a good wicket for himself, but he would also 
consider those who had to bowl with him. The writer 
of this has often walked with him up to Windmill-down 
at six o’clock in the morning of the day that a match 
was to be played, and has with pleasure noticed the 
pains he has taken in choosing the ground for his fellow- 
bowler as well as himself. The most eminent men in 
every walk of life have at all times been the most pains- 
taking ;—slabberdash work and indifference may accom- 
pany genius, and it does so too frequently ; such geniuses, 
however, throw away more than half their chance. 
There are more brilliant talents in this world than people 
give the world credit for; and that their lustre does 
not exhibit to the best advantage, commonly depends 
upon the owners of them. III luck, and the preference 
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that frequently attends industrious mediocrity, are the 
only anodynes that wounded self-love or indolence can 
administer to misapplied or unused ability. In his walk, 
Harris was a man of genius, and he let slip no opportunity 
to maintain his pre-eminence. Although unwilling to 
detract from the fame of old Lumpy, I must here observe 
upon the difference in these two men with regard to 
pitching their wickets. Lumpy would uniformly select 
a point where the ball was likely to shoot, that is, over 
the brow of a little hill; and when by this forethought 
and contrivance the old man would prove successful in 
bowling his men out, he would turn round to his party 
with a little grin of triumph; nothing gratified him 
like this reward of his knowingness. Lumpy, however, 
thought only of himself in choosing his ground; his 
fellow-bowler might take his chance; this was neither 
wise nor liberal. Harris, on the contrary, as I have 
already observed, considered his partner; and, in so 
doing, the main chance of the game. Unlike Lumpy, too, 
he would choose a rising ground to pitch the ball against, 
and he who is well acquainted with the game of cricket 
will at once perceive the advantage that must arise 
from a wicket pitched in this way to such a tremendous 
bowler as Harris was. If I were urged to draw a com- 
parison between these two great players, the greatest 
certainly in their department I ever saw, I could do it in 
no other way than the following :—Lumpy’s ball was 
always pitched to the length, but delivered lower than 
Harris’s, and never got up so high; he was also slower 
than Harris, and lost his advantage by the way in which 
he persisted in pitching his wicket ; yet I think he would 
bowl more wickets down than the other, for the latter 
never pitched his wicket with this end in view; almost 
all his balls, therefore, rose over the wicket; conse- 
quently, more players would be caught out from Harris 
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than Lumpy, and not half the number of runs got from 
his bowling. I passed a very pleasant time with Harris 
when he came to my father’s house at Hambledon, by 
invitation, after an illness, and for the benefit of the 
change of air. Being always his companion in his walks 
about the neighbourhood, I had full opportunity of 
observing the sweetness of his disposition; this, with 
his manly contempt of every action that bore the character 
of meanness, gained him the admiration of every cricketer 
in Hambledon. 
JOHN NYREN. 


(from The Young Cricketer’s Tutor.) 


HAIL AND FAREWELL TO HAMBLEDON 


Ree if thou hast any love or knowledge of 
this noble game,—if thou hast any delight in 
traversing the ancient fields of glory, or visiting the 
scenes of departed genius, or hanging a slender wreath 
on the monument of men who deserved a richer sepulchre, 
—shut your eyes for one moment to the follies and 
vanities of passing events, and believe yourself walking 
in a fine summer morning on the down of Broad Half- 
penny, waiting the commencement of a match. You 
know the scenery of that secluded vale; the fine un- 
dulating sweep of its beechen forests, the beautiful and 
variegated turf, the glittering of the ocean, the blue 
hills of the Isle of Wight looming in the distance, and 
the elmy gardens and half-wild orchards sprinkled in the 
bottom. 

Well! believe yourself transported there ;—and now 
ten (the old hour, before modern fashion and indolence 
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had superseded it) has struck; a few cricketers in their 
white dress, and numerous groups of farmers and rustics, 
have assembled from grange and farm, from Exton down 
to the hills of Petersfield,—and now all is bustle and 
expectation. A shout !—turn to the right! You may 
instantly know who it is ; Noah Mann from North Chapel 
in Sussex, who lately joined the club, and who rides at 
least twenty miles every Tuesday to practise. Look at 
those handkerchiefs on the ground! Riding at full 
speed, he stoops down, and collects every one without 
effort. Mann was a severe hitter. One stroke of his is 
even now remembered, in which he got the immense 
number of ten runs. He was short, and black as a gipsey, 
broad chest, large hips, and spider legs. He never played 
with a hat; his complexion benefited by the sun. The 
roar that followed Mann’s celebrated hit never is to be 
forgotten ; it was like the rushing of a cataract; it came 
pouring from a thousand lungs. And there is his name- 
sake and opponent, Sir Horace, walking about outside 
the ground, cutting down the daisies with his stick—as 
gentle he, as the simple flowers which he was strewing 
beside him! ‘That stout, well-made man in with Mann 
is Fames Aylward, the farmer. Glory and honour be to 
him! Aylward once stood in two whole days, and scored 
a hundred and sixty-seven runs. Soon after, he was 
seen to have been called by Sir Horace Mann into a 
corner of the field; a short conversation took place 
between them; it was mysterious, in an undertone, 
with short glances of circumspection ; but it was decisive : 
they soon parted; and never after was James Aylward 
seen at the Hambledon Club. The next time he was 
arrayed, was among its opponents, and fighting under 
Sir Horace’s banners. When Aylward affected grandeur, 
he used to call for a lemon after he had been in but a 
short time: this was a high piece of affectation for a 
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farmer,—it was a fine touch of the heroic. That man 
who now takes the bat, has not, perhaps, nor ever 
will have, a superior. Stand up, Tom Walker! show 
thy scraggy frame, thy apple-john face, thy spider- 
legs, thick at the ancles as at the hips, thy knuckles like 
the bark of the Hainault oak! Tom had neither flesh, 
nor blood, nor skin. He was all muscle, tendon, gristle, 
covered with the hide of the rhinoceros. You might as 
well attempt to get Wellington from a field of battle, 
or Bentley from a Greek poet, as to get Tom from his 
wicket. Once Lord Frederick Beauclerk was bowling 
to him; four fine length balls, one after the other were 
sent in with his Lordship’s finished science; down they 
all went before the bat, and off went his Lordship’s white 
hat, as usual, calling him “a confounded old beast.”— 
** T doant care nothing whatsomeer ee zays,” quoth ‘Tom, 
and on he went, laying his Lordship down in the finest 
style and the coolest temper. Tom was a farmer, and his 
land lay near the Devil’s Punch-bowl. 

Next came Fohn Wells, called “Honest Fohn Wells!” 
he was a baker at Farnham, a well-set man, short, and 
stout like a cob. He was a good bowler and steady 
batter, and a good servant of all work; but we must 
hasten on, for we are at length arrived at the tent of 
Achilles himself. Stop, reader, and look, if thou art a 
cricketer, with. reverence and awe on that venerable 
and aged form! ‘These are the remains of the once great, 
glorious, and unrivalled Witt1am Betpuam, called for 
love and respect, and for his flaxen locks and his fair 
complexion, ‘Silver Billy.” Beldham was a close-set, 
active man, about five feet eight inches. Never was such 
a player! so safe, so brilliant, so quick, so circumspect ; 
so able in counsel, so active in the field; in deliberation 
so judicious, in execution so tremendous. It mattered 
not to him who bowled, or how he bowled, fast or slow, 
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his bat, like an eagle on the wing. It was a study for 
Phidias to see Beldham rise to strike; the grandeu 
of the attitude, the settled composure of the look, th< 
piercing lightning of the eye, the rapid glance of the bat, 
were electrical. Men’s hearts throbbed within them, 
their cheeks turned pale and red. Michael Angelo should 
have painted him. Beldham was great in every hit, but 
his peculiar glory was the cut. Here he stood with no 
man beside him, the laurel was all his own; it was like 
the cut of a racket. His wrist seemed to turn on springs 
of the finest steel. He took the ball, as Burke did the 
House of Commons, between wind and water, not a 
moment too soon or late. Beldham still survives. He 
lives near Farnham ; and in his kitchen, black with age, 
but, like himself, still untouched with worms, hangs the 
trophy of his victories, the delight of his youth, the 
exercise of his manhood, and the glory of his age—his 
BAT. Reader! believe me, when I tell you I trembled 
when I touched it; it seemed an act of profaneness, 
of violation. I pressed it to my lips, and returned it to 
its sanctuary. 

The last, the ‘‘ Ultimus Romanorum,” we can find 
room to commemorate, is David Harris. Who knows 
not David Harris? the finest bowler whom the world ever 
rejoiced in when living, or lamented over when dead. 
Harris was by trade a potter, and lived at Odiham in 
Hants, an honest, plain-faced (in two senses), worthy 
man. ‘‘ Good David Harris” he was called; of strict 
principle, high honour, inflexible integrity ; a character 
on which scandal or calumny never dared to breathe. 
A good cricketer, like a good orator, must be an honest 
man; but what are orators compared to the men of 
cricket? ‘There have been a hundred, a thousand 
orators; there never was but one David Harris. Many 
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men can make good speeches, but few men can deliver 
a good ball. Many men can throw down a strong enemy, 
but Harris could overthrow the strongest wicket. Cicero 
once undermined the conspiracy of Catiline ; and Harris 
once laid prostrate even the stumps of Beldham. 


We must now draw our brief memoirs to a close. 
Unwillingly do we drop the pen. Very pleasant has 
our task been, delightful our recollections, Farewell, ye 
smiling fields of Hambledon and Windmill Hill! Fare- 
well ye thymy pastures of our beloved Hampshire, and 
farewell ye spirits of the brave, who still hover over the 
fields of your inheritance! Great and illustrious eleven ! 
fare ye well! in these fleeting pages at least, your names 
shall be enrolled. What would life be, deprived of the 
recollection of you? Troy has fallen, and Thebes is a 
ruin. The pride of Athens is decayed, and Rome is 
crumbling to the dust. The philosophy of Bacon is 
wearing out; and the victories of Marlborough have 
been overshadowed by fresher laurels. All is vanity but 
CRICKET; all is sinking in oblivion but you. Greatest 
of all elevens, fare ye well ! 

THE REV. JOHN MITFORD. 


(from The Gentleman’s Magazine, Fuly, 1833.) 


SILVER BILLY’S MEMORIES 


NEES was a fine old English yeoman, whose 
chivalry was cricket ; and Mr. Clarke! has faithfully 
recorded his vivid descriptions and animated recollec- 
tions. And, with this charming little volume in hand, 


= * Charles Cowden Clarke, editor of John Nyren’s The Young Cricketer’s 
utor. 
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and inkhorn at my button, in 1837 I made a tour among 
the cottages of William Beldham, and the few surviving 
worthies of the same generation; and, having also the 
advantage of a MS. by the Rev. John Mitford, taken 
from many a winter’s evening with Old Fennex, I am 
happy to attempt the best account that the lapse of 
time admits, of cricket in the olden time... . 

Old Nyren relates that one Harry Hall, a gingerbread 
baker of Farnham, gave peripatetic lectures to young 
players, and always insisted on keeping the left elbow 
well up ; in other words, on straight play. “‘ Nowadays,”’ 
said Beldham, “all the world knows that; but when I 
began there was very little length bowling, very little 
straight play, and little defence either.” Fennex, said 
he, was the first who played out at balls; before his 
day, batting was too much about the crease. Beldham 
said that his own supposed tempting of Providence con- 
sisted in running in to hit. “‘ You do frighten me 
there jumping out of your ground,’ said our Squire 
Paulet ”: and Fennex used also to relate how, when he 
played forward to the pitch of the ball, his father “‘ had 
never seen the like in all his days” ; the said days extend- 
ing a long way back towards the beginning of the century. 
While speaking of going in to hit, Beldham said, “ My 
opinion has always been that too little is attempted in 
that direction. Judge your ball, and, when the least 
overpitched, go in and hit her away. . . .” 

“As to bowling,” continued Beldham, “‘ when I was 
a boy (about 1780), nearly all bowling was fast, and all 
along the ground. In those days the Hambledon Club 
could beat all England; but our three parishes around 
Farnham at last beat Hambledon. . . 

“T told you, sir,” said Beldham, “ that in my early 
days all bowling was what we called fast, or at least a 
moderate pace. The first lobbing slow bowler I ever 
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saw was Tom Walker. When, in 1792, England played 
Kent, I did feel so ashamed of such baby bowling: 
but after all, he did more than even David Harris him- 
self. Two years after, in 1794, at Dartford Brent, Tom 
Walker, with his slow bowling, headed a side against 
David Harris, and beat him easily. 

“Kent, in early times, was not equal to our counties. 
Their great man was Crawte, and he was taken away 
from our parish of Alresford by Mr. Amherst, the 
gentleman who made the Kent matches. In those 
days, except around our parts, Farnham and the Surrey 
side of Hampshire, a little play went a long way. Why, 
no man used to be more talked of than Yalden; and, 
when he came among us, we soon made up our minds 
what the rest of them must be. If you want to know, 
sir, the time the Hambledon Club was formed, I can 
tell you by this: when we beat them in 1780, I heard 
Mr. Paulet say, ‘Here have I been thirty years raising 
our club, and are we to be beaten by a mere parish?’ 
so, there must have been a cricket club, that played every 
week regularly, as long ago as 1750. We used to go as 
eagerly to a match as if it were two armies fighting ; 
we stood at nothing if we were allowed the time. From 
our parish to Hambledon is twenty-seven miles, and 
we used to ride both ways the same day, early and late. 
At last, I and John Wells were about building a cart: 
you have heard of tax carts, sir; well, the tax was put 
on them, and that stopped us. The members of the 
Hambledon Club had a caravan to take their eleven 
about; they used once to play always in velvet caps. 
Lord Winchelsea’s eleven used to play in silver-laced 
hats; and always the dress was knee-breeches and stock- 
ings. We never thought of knocks; and, remember, I 
played against Browne of Brighton too. Certainly, you 
would see a bump heave under the stocking, and even 
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the blood come through; but I never knew a man 
killed, now you ask the question, and I never saw any 
accident of much consequence, though many an all but, 
in my long experience. Fancy the old fashion before 
cricket shoes, when I saw John Wells tear a finger-nail 
off against his shoe-buckle in picking up a ball! .. .” 

In the last century, when the waggon and pack-horse 
supplied the place of the penny train, there was little 
opportunity for those frequent meetings of men from 
distant counties that now puzzle us to remember who 
is North and who is South, who is Surrey or who is 
Kent. The matches then were truly county matches, 
and had more of the spirit of hostile tribes and rival 
clans. ‘There was no mistaking the Kent boys,” said 
Beldham, ‘‘ when they came staring into the Green 
Man. A few of us had grown used to London, but Kent 
and Hampshire men had but to speak, or even show 
themselves, and you need not ask them which side they 
were on.” So the match seemed like Sir Horace Mann 
and Lord Winchelsea and their respective tenantry—for 
when will the feudal system be quite extinct? and there 
was no little pride and honour in the parishes that sent 
them up, and many a flagon of ale depending in the 
farms or the hop-grounds they severally represented, as 
to whether they should, as the spirit-stirring saying was, 
“prove themselves the better men.” ‘I remember 
in one match,” said Beldham, “in Kent, Ring was 
playing against David Harris. The game was much 
against him. Sir Horace Mann was cutting about with 
his stick among the daisies, and cheering every run,— 
you would have thought his whole fortune (and he 
would often bet some hundreds) was staked upon the 
game; and, as a new man was going in, he went across 
to Ring, and said, ‘ Ring, carry your bat through and 
make up all the runs, and I’ll give you 1o/. a-year for 
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life.’ Well, Ring was out for sixty runs, and only three to 
tie, and four to beat, and the last man madethem. It was 
Sir Horace who took Aylward away with him out of Hamp- 
shire, but the best bat made but a poor bailiff, we heard. 

“‘ Cricket was played in Sussex very early, before my 
day at least; but, that there was no good play I know 
by this, that Richard Newland, of Slinden in Sussex, as 
you say, sir, taught old Richard Nyren, and that no 
Sussex man could be found to play him. Now, a second- 
rate player of our parish beat Newland easily; so you 
may judge what the rest of Sussex then were. But 
before 1780 there were some good players about Hamble- 
don and the Surrey side of Hampshire. Crawte, the 
best of the Kent men, was stolen away from us; so 
you will not be wrong, sir, in writing down that Farnham, 
and thirty miles round, reared all the best players up to 
my day, about 1780. 

““’There were some who were then called ‘the old 
players,””—and here Fennex’s account quite agreed 
with Beldham’s,—‘“ including Frame and old Small, 
And as to old Small, it is worthy of observation, that 
Bennett declared it was part of the creed of last century, 
that Small was the man who ‘ found out cricket,’ or 
brought play to any degree of perfection. Of the same 
school was Sueter, the wicket-keeper, who in those days 
had very little stumping to do, and Minshull and Cols- 
horn, all mentioned in Nyren. These men played 
puddling about their crease and had no freedom. I like 
to see a player upright and well forward, to face the 
ball like a man. The Duke of Dorset made a match at 
Dartford Brent between ‘the Old Players and the 
New.’—You laugh, sir,” said this tottering silver-haired 
old man, “ but we all were New once ;—well, I played 
with the Walkers, John Wells, and the rest of our men, 
and beat the Old ones very easily. . . . 
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“Tom Walker was the most tedious fellow to bowl to, 
and the slowest runner between wickets I ever saw. 
Harry was the hitter,—Harry’s half-hour was as good 
as Tom’s afternoon. I have séen Noah Mann, who was 
as fast as Tom was slow, in running a four, overtake him, 
pat him on the back, and say, ‘ Good name for you is 
Walker, for you never was a runner.’ It used to be said 
that David Harris had once bowled him 170 balls for 
one run! David was a potter by trade, and in a kind of 
skittle-alley made between hurdles, he used to practise 
bowling four different balls from one end, and then 
picking them up he would bowl them back again. His 
bowling cost him a great deal of practice; but it proved 
well worth his while, for no man ever bowled like him, 
and he was always first chosen of all men in England.” 


THE REV. JAMES PYCROFT. 


(from The Cricket Field.) 
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ACKSON’S pace is fearful; Willshire’s hand is very 
high ; 

William Caffyn has good judgment, and an admirable eye: 

Jemmy Grundy’s cool and clever, almost always on the 
spot, 

Tinley’s slows are often telling, though they sometimes 
catch it hot. 

But however good their trundling—pitch, or pace, or 
break, or spin— 

Still the monarch of all bowlers, to my mind, was Alfred 
Mynn. 
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Richard Daft is cool and cautious, with his safe and 
graceful play ; 

If George Griffith gets a loose one, he can send it far away. 

You may bowl your best at Hayward, and whatever style 
you try 

Will be vanquished by the master’s steady hand and 
certain eye. 

But whatever fame and glory these and other bats may 
win, 

Still the monarch of hard hitters, to my mind, was Alfred 
Mynn. 


You may praise the pluck of Burbidge, as he plays an 
uphill match ; 

You may thunder cheers to Miller, for a wondrous 
running catch ; 

You may join with me in wishing that the Oval once 
again 

Shall resound with hearty plaudits to the praise of Mr. 
Lane ; 

But the gentlemen of England the match will hardly win 

Till they find another bowler, such as glorious Alfred 
Mynn. 


When the great old Kent Eleven, full of pluck and hope 
began 

The grand battle with All England, single-handed, man 
to man, 

How the hop-men watched their hero, massive, muscular, 
and tall, 

As he mingled with the players, like a king among them all; 

Till to some old Kent enthusiasts it would almost seem 
a sin 

To doubt their county’s triumph when led on by Alfred 
Mynn, 
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Though Sir Frederick and “The Veteran” bowled 
straight and sure and well, 

Though Box behind the wicket only Lockyer can 
excel ; 

Though Jemmy Dean, as long-stop, would but seldom 
grant a bye; 

Though no novices in batting were George Parr and 
Joseph Guy— 

Said the fine old Kentish farmers, with a fine old Kentish 
grin, 

** Why, there ain’t a man among them as can match our 
Alfred Mynn.” 


And whatever was the issue of the frank and friendly 
fray, 

ie aid often has his bowling turned the fortunes of 
the day), 

Still the Kentish men fought bravely, never losing hope 
or heart, 

Every man of the Eleven glad and proud to play his 


art. 
And with five such mighty cricketers, ’twas but natural 


to win, 


As Felix, Wenman, Hillyer, Fuller Pilch, and Alfred 
Mynn. 


With his tall and stately presence, with his nobly moulded 


form, 
His broad hand was ever open, his brave heart was ever 


warm ; 
All were proud of him, all loved him. As the changing 


seasons pass, 
As our champion lies a-sleeping underneath the Kentish 


grass, 
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Proudly, sadly will we name him—to forget him were 
a sin. 
Lightly lie the turf upon thee, kind and manly Alfred 
Mynn! 
J. W. PROWSE. 
(from appendix to The English Game of Cricket, 
by Charles Box.) 


COBDEN’S OVER 
[The University Match, 1870.] 


Ww: say with confidence that never can one over 
bowled by any bowler at any future time surpass 
the over that Cobden was about to deliver then, and it 
deserves a minute description. Cobden took a long run 
and bowled very fast, and was for his pace a straight 
bowler. But he bowled with little or no break, had not 
got a puzzling delivery, and though effective against in- 
ferior bats, would never have succeeded in bowling out a 
man like Mr. Ottaway if he had sent a thousand balls 
to him. However, on the present occasion Ottaway was 
out, those he had to bowl to were not first-rate batsmen, 
and Cobden could bowl a good yorker. 

You might almost have heard a pin drop as Cobden 
began his run and the ball whizzed from his hand. Mr. 
Hill played the ball slowly to cover-point, and rather a 
sharp run was made. As the match stood, Oxford wanted 
2 to tie and 3 to win, and three wickets to go down: 
Mr. Butler to receive the ball. The second ball that 
Cobden bowled was very similar to the first, straight and 
well up on the off stump. Mr. Butler did what anybody 
else except Louis Hall or Shrewsbury would have done, 
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namely, let drive vigorously. Unfortunately he did not 
keep the ball down, and it went straight and hard a catch 
to Mr. Bourne, to whom everlasting credit is due, for he 
held it, and away went Mr. Butler—amidst Cambridge 
shouts this time. The position was getting serious, for 
neither Mr. Stewart nor Mr. Belcher was renowned as a 
batsman. Rather pale, but with a jaunty air that cricketers 
are well aware frequently conceals a sickly feeling of ner- 
vousness, Mr. Belcher walked to the wicket and took his 
guard. He felt that if only he could stop one ball and be 
bowled out the next, still Mr. Hill would get another 
chance of a knock and the match would probably be won, 
Cobden had bowled two balls, and two more wickets had 
to be got; if therefore a wicket was got each ball the 
match would be won by Cambridge, and Mr. Hill would 
have no further opportunity of distinguishing himself. In 
a dead silence Cobden again took the ball and bowled a 
fast ball well up on the batsman’s legs. A vision of the 
winning hit flashed across Mr. Belcher’s brain, and he 
raised his bat preparatory to performing great things, hit 
at the ball and missed it, and he was bowled off his legs. 
There was still one more ball wanted to complete the over, 
and Mr. Belcher, a sad man, walked away amid an up- 
roarious storm of cheers. 

Matters were becoming distinctly grave, and very 
irritating must it have been to Mr. Hill, who was like a 
billiard-player watching his rival in the middle of a big 
break; he could say a good deal and think a lot, but he 
could do nothing. Mr. Stewart, spes ultima of Oxford, 
with feelings that are utterly impossible to describe, 
padded and gloved, nervously took off his coat in the 
pavilion. If ever man deserved pity, Mr. Stewart de- 
served it on that occasion. He did not profess to be a good 
bat, and his friends did not claim so much for him; he 
was an excellent wicket-keeper, but he had to go in at a 
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crisis that the best bat in England would not like to face. 
Mr. Pauncefote, the Oxford captain, was seen addressing 
a few words of earnest exhortation to him, and with a 
rather sick feeling Mr. Stewart went to the wicket. Mr. 
Hill looked at him cheerfully, but very earnestly did Mr. 
Stewart wish the next ball well over. He took his guard 
and held his hands low on the bat handle, which was fixed 
fast as a tree on the block-hole; for Mr. Pauncefote had 
earnestly entreated Mr. Stewart to put the bat straight 
in the block-hole and keep it there without moving it. 
This was not by any means bad advice, for the bat covers 
a great deal of the wicket, and though it is a piece of 
counsel not likely to be offered to W. G. Grace or Stod- 
dart, it might not have been inexpedient to offer it to 
Mr. Stewart. Here, then, was the situation—Mr. Stewart 
standing manfully up to the wicket, Mr. Cobden begin- 
ning his run, and a perfectly dead silence in the crowd. 
Whiz went the ball; but alas !—as many other people, 
cricketers and politicians alike, have done—the good 
advice is neglected, and Stewart, instead of following his 
captain’s exhortation to keep his bat still and upright in 
the block-hole, just lifted it: fly went the bails, and 
Cambridge had won the match by two runs! The 
situation was bewildering. Nobody could quite realise 
what had happened for a second or so, but then Up 
went Mr. Absalom’s hat, down the pavilion steps with 
miraculous rapidity flew the Rev. A. R. Ward, and 
smash went Mr. Charles Marsham’s umbrella against the 
pavilion brickwork. 


THE HON. R. H. LYTTELTON. 
(from Cricket, Badminton Library.) 
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THE DEMON 


A’ old player once spoke somewhat in these terms 
to the writer of his first taste of Spofforth: “It 
was at the Oval. I were in right form and not afeared 
of him when I goes in to bat. He’d just taken a wicket, 
but I walks into th’ middle jaunty like, flicking my bat, 
makin’ rare fancy cuts through th’ slips as I went over 
t’ grass. Well, at the Oval you have to pass t’ bowler on 
the way to t’ crease, and as I got near Mr. Spofforth he 
sort of fixed me. His look went through me like a red- 
hot poker. But I walks on past him along th’ wicket to 
th’ batting end. And half-way down somethin’ made 
me turn round and look back at him over my shoulder. 
And there he was, still fixin’ me with his eye.” One 
can even to-day get a good idea of Spofforth’s demoniac 
air from the portraits in Mr. Beldam’s Famous Bowlers. 
They were taken long after his days in the sun were over, 
yet there lurks in the pictures of the man a sense of 
sinister power. The bowling action is Spring-heel- 
Jackish ; the form of him lithe in an inimical way ; his 
face set in hard, predatory lines. He was the Australian 
of Australians, a stark man that let in with him the 
coldest blast of antagonism that ever blew over a June 
field. 


NEVILLE CARDUS. 


(from Days in the Sun.) 
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A LANCASHIRE HERO 


HERE lived not a bowler in his time that did not 

suffer the scourge intolerable from ‘Tyldesley’s 
bat. Rarely was he to be found not ’ware and waking— 
on a sticky wicket he was as formidable as on a dry one. 
At the Oval, or at Edgbaston, his happy hunting-ground, 
the bowler all too soon would behold Tyldesley’s wicket 
as a wicket a long way distant, his bat a sword of fire 
guarding it. ‘“‘ Heaven help me!” the sweaty toiler 
would appeal to the sky. ‘‘ If only he would let one go! 
I don’t ask for his wicket—I’ve been flogged out of 
vanity like that—but merciful power can surely grant 
me a maiden over now and then.” Maiden over, indeed, 
with Tyldesley in form! He would plunder the six 
most virgin deliveries you ever saw. It was hard even 
to pitch a decent length to him. For he knew, unlike 
the modern batsman, that length is not absolute, but 
relative to a batsman’s reach. And though Tyldesley 
was a little man, his feet had the dancing master’s light- 
ness and rapidity of motion. He covered a larger floor 
space as he made his hits than any batsman playing to-day 
—not even excepting Hobbs. What a disdain he must 
have in these times for the excuse of timid batsmen that 
they must needs cultivate patience till bad bowling 
comes to them! How long would Tyldesley have 
required to wait for half-volleys from J. T. Hearne, 
Trumble, Blythe, Noble, and the rest? He turned the 
well-pitched bowling of these masters into the length 
a punishing hit asks for by swift foot-play. He would jump 
a yard out of his ground to make a half-volley ; he would 
dart back to the wicket’s base to make a long-hop. Two 
old cricketers once discussed an innings by Tyldesley 
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after the day’s cricket was over in something like this 
language: ‘’'Tha’s a reight bowler, Tom. What’s thi 
analysis to-day—after Johnny’d done wi? thi?” “ Nay, 
Bill, be fair—tha can’t deny I bowl’d well. It wer’ 
t’ wicket were too good; I couldn’t get any spin on th’ 
ball.” “Spin, eh? I likes that. Spin on th’ ball? 
Why, I never saw thi hit th’ floor all th’ afternoon.” 


NEVILLE CARDUS, 
(from the same.) 


FOOTBALL 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE MATCH. 


HREE-QUARTERS of an hour are gone; first 

winds are failing, and weight and numbers 
beginning to tell. Yard by yard the School-house have 
been driven back, contesting every inch of ground. The 
bull-dogs are the colour of mother earth from shoulder 
to ankle, except young Brooke, who has a marvellous knack 
of keeping his legs. ‘The School-house are being penned 
in their turn, and now the ball is behind their goal, under 
the Doctor’s wall. The Doctor and some of his family 
are there looking on, and seem as anxious as any boy for 
the success ofthe School-house. We get a minute’s 
breathing time before old Brooke kicks out, and he gives 
the word to play strongly for touch, by the three trees. 
Away goes the ball, and the bull-dogs after it, and in 
another minute there is a shout of ‘‘ In touch,” ‘* Our 
ball.” Now’s your time, old Brooke, while your men 
are still fresh. He stands with the ball in his hand, while 
the two sides form in deep lines opposite one another : 
he must strike it straight out between them. The lines 
are thickest close to him, but young Brooke and two or 
three of his men are shifting up further, where the 
opposite line is weak. Old Brooke strikes it out straight 
and strong, and it falls opposite his brother. Hurrah! 
that rush had taken it right through the School line, and 
away past the three trees, far into their quarters, and 
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young Brooke and the bull-dogs are close upon it. The 
School leaders rush back shouting “ Look out in goal,” 
and strain every nerve to catch him, but they are after 
the fleetest foot in Rugby. There they go straight for 
the School goal-posts, quarters scattering before them. 
one after another the bull-dogs go down, but young 
Brooke holds on. “ He is down.” No! a long stagger, 
but the danger is past; that was the shock of Crew, the 
most dangerous of dodgers. And now he is close to the 
School goal, the ball not three yards before him. There 
is a hurried rush of the School fags to the spot, but no one 
throws himself on the ball, the only chance, and young 
Brooke has touched it right under the School goal-posts. 

The School leaders came up furious, and adminster 
toco to the wretched fags nearest at hand; they may 
well be angry, for it is all Lombard Street to a China 
orange that the School-house kick a goal with the ball 
touched in such a good place. Old Brooke of course will 
kick it out, but who shall catch it and place it? Call Crab 
Jones. Here he comes sauntering along with a straw in 
his mouth, the queerest, coolest fishin Rugby: if he were 
tumbled into the moon this minute, he would just pick 
himself up without taking his hands out of his pockets or 
turning a hair. But it is a moment when the boldest 
charger’s heart beats quick. Old Brooke stands with the 
ball under his arm motioning the School back; he will 
not kick-out till they are all in goal, behind the posts ; 
they are all edging forwards, inch by inch, to get nearer 
for the rush at Crab Jones, who stands there in front of 
old Brooke to catch the ball. If they can reach and de- 
stroy him before he catches, the danger is over ; and with 
one and the same rush they will carry it right away to the 
School-house goal. Fond hope! it is kicked out and 
caught beautifully. Crab strikes his heel into the ground, 
to mark the spot where the ball was caught, beyond 
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which the School line may not advance; but there they 
stand five deep, ready to rush the moment the ball 
touches the ground. ‘Take plenty of room! don’t 
give the rush a chance of reaching you! place it true 
and steady! ‘Trust Crab Jones—he has made a small 
hole with his heel for the ball to lie on, by which he is 
resting on one knee, with his eye on old Brooke. “ Now!” 
Crab places the ball at the word, old Brooke kicks, and 
it rises slowly and truly as the School rush forward. 

Then a moment’s pause, while both sides look up at the 
spinning ball. There it flies, straight between the two 
posts, some five feet above the cross-bar, an unquestioned 
goal; and a shout of real genuine joy rings out from the 
School-house players-up, and a faint echo of it comes 
over the close from the goal-keepers under the Doctor’s 
wall. A goal in the first hour—such a thing hasn’t been 
done in the School-house match this five years. 

“Over!” is the cry: the two sides change goals and 
the School-house goal-keepers come threading their way 
across through the masses of the School; the most openly 
triumphant of them, amongst whom is Tom, a School- 
house boy of two hours’ standing, getting their ears 
boxed in the transit. ‘Tom indeed is excited beyond 
measure, and it is all the sixth-form boy, kindest and 
safest of goal-keepers, has been able to do, to keep him 
from rushing out whenever the ball has been near their 
goal. So he holds him by his side, and instructs him in 
the science of touching. 

At this moment Griffith, the itinerant vendor of 
oranges from Hill Morton, enters the close with his 
heavy baskets; there is a rush of small boys upon the 
little pale-faced man, the two sides mingling together, 
subdued by the great Goddess Thirst, like the English and 
French by the streams in the Pyrenees. The leaders 
are past oranges and apples, but some of them visit their 
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coats and apply innocent-looking ginger-beer bottles to 
their mouths. It is no ginger-beer though, I fear, and 
will do you no good. One short mad rush, and then a 
stitch in the side, and no more honest play; that’s what 
comes of those bottles. 

But now Griffith’s baskets are empty, the ball is placed 
again midway, and the School are going to kick off. 
Their leaders have sent their lumber into goal, and rated 
the rest soundly, and one hundred and twenty picked 
players-up are there, bent on retrieving the game. They 
are to keep the ball in front of the School-house goal, 
and then to drive it in by sheer strength and weight. 
They mean heavy play and no mistake, and so old Brooke 
sees; and places Crab Jones in quarters just before the 
goal, with four or five picked players, who are to keep the 
ball away to the sides, where a try at goal, if obtained, 
will be less dangerous than in front. He himself, and 
Warner and Hedge, who have saved themselves till now, 
will lead the charges. 

“Are you ready?” “Yes.” And away comes the 
ball kicked high in the air, to give the School time to rush 
on and catch it as it falls. And here they are amongst 
us. Meet them like Englishmen, you School-house boys, 
and charge them home. Now is the time to show what 
mettle is in you—and there shall be a warm seat by the 
hall fire, and honour, and lots of bottled beer to-night, 
for him who does his duty in the next half-hour. And 
they are well met. Again and again the cloud of their 
players-up gathers before our goal and comes threatening 
on, and Warner or Hedge, with young Brooke and the 
relics of the bull-dogs, break through and carry the ball 
back ; and old Brooke ranges the field like Job’s war-horse, 
the thickest scrummage parts asunder before his rush, 
like the waves before a clipper’s bows; his cheery voice 
rings over the field, and his eye is everywhere. And if 
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these miss the ball, and it rolls dangerously in front of 
our goal, Crab Jones and his men have seized it and sent 
it away towards the sides with the unerring drop-kick. 
This is worth living for; the whole sum of schoolboy 
existence gathered up into one straining, struggling half- 
hour, a half-hour worth a year of common life. 

The quarter to five has struck, and the play slackens for 
a minute before goal; but there is Crew, the artful 
dodger, driving the ball in behind our goal, on the island 
side, where our quarters are weakest. Is there no one to 
meet him? Yes! look at little East! the ball is just at 
equal distances between the two, and they rush together, 
the young man of seventeen and the boy of twelve, and 
kick it at the same moment. Crew passes on without a 
stagger ; East is hurled forward by the shock, and plunges 
on his shoulder, as if he would bury himself in the ground ; 
but the ball rises straight into the air, and falls behind 
Crew’s back, while the “ bravos”’ of the School-house 
attest the pluckiest charge of all that hard-fought day. 
Warner picks East up, lame and half-stunned, and he 
hobbles backinto goal, conscious of having played the man. 

And now the last minutes are come, and the School 
gather for their last rush, every boy of the hundred and 
twenty who hasarunleftinhim. Reckless of the defence 
of their own goal, on they come across the level big-side 
ground, the ball well down amongst them, straight for 
our goal, like the column of the Old Guard up the slope 
at Waterloo. All former charges have been child’s play 
to this. Warner and Hedge have met them, but still on 
they come. The bull-dogs rush in for the last time; 
they are hurled over or carried back, striving hand, foot 
and eyelids. Old Brooke comes sweeping round the skirts 
of the play, and turning short round, picks out the very 
heart of the scrummage, and plunges in. It wavers for a 
moment—he has the ball! No, it has passed him, and 
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his voice rings out clear over the advancing tide, “ Look 
out in goal.” Crab Jones catches it for a moment; but 
before he can kick, the rush is upon him and passes over 
him; and he picks himself up behind them with his 
straw in his mouth, a little dirtier, but as cool as ever. 

The ball rolls slowly in behind the School-house goal, 
not three yards in front of a dozen of the biggest 
School players-up. 

There stand the School-house przpostor, safest of goal- 
keepers, and ’Tom Brown by his side, who has learned his 
trade by this time. Now is your time, Tom. The blood 
of all the Browns is up, and the two rush in together, and 
throw themselves on the ball, under the very feet of the 
advancing column ; the prepostor on his hands and knees 
arching his back and Tom all along on his face. Over 
them topple the leaders of the rush, shooting over the 
back of the prepostor, but falling flat on Tom, and 
knocking all the wind out of his small carcass. “ Our 
ball,” says the prepostor, rising with his prize; “‘ but 
get up there, there’s a little fellow under you.” They 
are hauled and roll off him, and Tom is discovered a 
motionless body. 

Old Brooke picks him up. ‘‘ Stand back, give him air,” 
he says; and then, feeling his limbs, adds, “‘ No bones 
broken. How do you feel, young ’un? ” 

**Hah-hah,” gasps Tom, as his wind comes back, 
“* pretty well, thank you—all right.” 

“Who is he? ” says Brooke. ‘‘ Oh, it’s Brown, he’s a 
new boy; I know him,” says East, coming up. 

“Well, he is a plucky youngster, and will make a 
player,” says Brooke. 

And five o’clock strikes. “‘ No side” is called, and 
the first day of the School-house match is over. 

THOMAS HUGHES. 


(from Tom Brown’s School Days.) 
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COLLEGE WINS AT THE WALL 


HE backward glances of a Colleger are not so often 

at the river and the sunshine on the Playing Fields 
as to November—to dark mornings, gas-lit passages, 
winter over College field. The rest remains as all the 
school sees it: the Fourth of June, the river, the Win- 
chester match, the blue caps of the Eleven, chapel on 
drowsy summer afternoons. But the outstanding and 
abiding memory is winter, and of winter days, that day 
first when the stakes were roped across College field, when 
sawdust lay white along the wall, when small Collegers 
consulted old Powell, in his brown velveteen coat and 
his wonderful tall hat, as to how the match would go. 
We came at the end of each year to St. Andrew’s Day, 
and I come to it at the end here. To St. Andrew’s Day 
belonged the names of heroic days—R. H. Macaulay, 
H. C. Goodhart, J. K. Stephen—to those names College 
still looks back, and with two of them, with the memory 
of H. C. Goodhart and J. K. Stephen, gui ante diem 
perierunt, the present ceremonies of College festivals are 
linked to-day. 

St. Andrew’s Day sums it all up, and sums up more 
than mere football. ‘Those who have watched the College 
team leave the field after winning on St. Andrew’s Day 
know that they have watched more than the winning 
of a game; those who have seen the eleven come into 
Hall that day have heard more than the mere applause 
of players. When a cup is filled and each of the eleven 
in turn raises it and drinks Im piam Memoriam F.K.S., 
and each raising of the cup is followed with a shout, that 
is more than careless cheering. It belongs to more 
days than that one day, and to more than that one match ; 
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to more than any playing of games. Aloofness, challenge, 
the following of an example; separate traditions, ideals 
which have held through centuries; a certain know- 
ledge of sternness, of a difference of lives, of work—no 
boy cheering then would explain the inarticulateness 
of it; no man hearing it again would hear only noise 
inarticulate. ‘The few have upheld against the many 
what they meant to uphold; they have stood in the 
old ways; the game has been played as it should be 
played. One more year has brought the day, and no 
Colleger could end the day with any other words than 
the old familiar legend: Floreat Etona, et gens togata, et 
hic noster ludus muralts esto perpetuus ! 
ERIC PARKER. 


(from Eton in the E1ghties.) 


GOLF 


THE STYLE-HUNTERS 


iis we consider the plausible and insidious means by 
which these tricks insinuate themselves into a 
golfer’s affections, it is not so much to be wondered at 
that he is conquered. By their aid he finds himself 
suddenly steady, able to beat adversaries previously 
dreaded, and to win handicap electroplate with strokes 
to spare. At first they do not even shorten driving, the 
diseases taking some time to get into the system and 
cripple the other members. By the time they have done 
so, it is too late to get rid of them. The player works 
through stages of foozling, and, after as long a period as 
it would have taken to be a pretty golfer, he comes out 
a robust cripple, ungainly, although perhaps strong. 
This is the prognosis in the most favourable cases, but 
some would-be golfers are restless in the use of remedies. 
They employ device after device, add fault to fault. 
No sooner is their driving weakened by assimilating one, 
than another, and yet another, infallible ‘ steadier ” 
presents itself, and is accepted, till at last there is not a 
chance of their cleanest ball going more than fifty yards. 
These call themselves the steady old players. Steady, 
indeed! ‘They top and puff just as often, if not oftener, 
than those who have acquired their game with less 
prejudice. They. are steady only because it does not 
matter to their partners whether they hit or miss, and 
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straight, because wildness is not appreciable in very short 
distances. Any morning we can see men out teaching 
themselves crippled swings by driving daisies. A trial 
swing now and then, especially before starting, may do 
no harm. There are even good players who indulge a 
good deal in the amusement. Them one can distinguish 
from the deluded creatures who are teaching themselves 
styles by the free, thoughtless way in which they let 
out. The others—earnest, careful, apparently con- 
centrated on the blade of grass in front of them—do 
not hear, “‘ Fore—stop that—hurry up,” shouted behind 
them; for their mind is busy committing to memory 
their last patent gyration. If the fools would but reflect 
on a certain passage of Scripture they might learn that 
neither leopard nor golf spotting can be managed by 
taking thought, and that thought will not add cubits 
either to their stature or driving. From the latter it 
will take some off. 

These remarks do not apply to the petty variations in 
their style which many, or most, golfers are conscious of, 
from day to day. Little vagaries are not part of us. Our 
knowing of them proves them external. If not made a 
serious point of, they do no harm. One of them will 
amuse for a round or so, and being the only thing which, 
for the moment, divides our attention with the essential 
of aiming, it may even improve our driving, and then be 
forgotten, modified, or smoothed out. The points under 
discussion are so superficial, or even imaginary, that no 
one notices them but ourselves. ‘They are quite another 
thing from playing 4 Ja Morris, or Fergusson, or Martin, 
which is revolutionary, and never attempted, except in 
jest. 

Even minor sensations, too earnestly attended to, 
may, however, do a great deal of harm. When, by 
patiently keeping his attention fixed on hitting, the 
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golfer has got into his best driving form, he is tempted 
to luxuriate in the sweet balls; to note how he gets 
his shoulders into the work; or how he feels like a whip- 
cord, from the point of his toe to the head of his club ; 
or, how, without effort, his palms feel glued to the rind of 
the club; and to determine that in future these joys shall 
be repeated every shot. Fool! he might as well expect 
to repeat the pleasure of appeased hunger by a second 
dinner, or make a pleasant dream more vivid by wakening. 
Pursuing these agreeable sensations he will lose them, 
and go off his game besides. Disappointed, he will return 
to the drudgery of hitting the ball, when lo! some, or 
all of them come back too. Again he will be off in pursuit 
of the will-o’-the-wisp, and again break down. It takes 
long, long experience to convince a golfer that he must 
give up all the pleasures arising from a shot, except that 
caused by results, if he is to drive far and sure. Imitating 
one’s own style is only less bad than copying a neigh- 
bour’s. ‘“ Know thyself”? may be good philosophy: it 
is bad golf. Some players remain with the marks of 
sensation-hunting on their style for life. For instance, 
A. makes himself knock-kneed when he addresses the 
ball. Once, long ago, when he drove a beauty, there 
was a feeling of gripping the ground with the balls of 
his big toes. If you question him warily, he will tell you 
the year in which, and the hole at which, the sweet shot 
was made, that he has grown knock-kneed in endeavouring 
to repeat. B. sits down, because once, when he had a 
habit of falling forward (very likely he now falls back), it 
restored his game. C. turns in his toes because it cured 
him of swaying his body. Of course, it was stopping 
swaying, not standing like a crab, which restored his 
driving ; but he did not know at the time what he was 
doing wrong, and so he has made a fetish of his toe, 
which, he thinks, is the god of driving. I know a golfer 
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who does all these things, and a good many more. In 
his case they have long ceased to have any meaning or 
effect upon his play, earning him only the reputation 
of the ugliest-styled good player in the world. 


SIR WALTER SIMPSON. 


(from The Art of Golf.) 


THE ST. ANDREWS SWING 


Ge‘ law which to-day is mainly operative upon the 
style of golfers is the law of imitation. The 
golfer is as imitative as a monkey. With all ranks of the 
golfing faculty this is true, but the influence of imitation 
is mainly conspicuous, as might naturally be expected, 
in the plastic natures and muscles of youth. At St. 
Andrews there are so many fine players with fine swings 
that it is difficult to say on which particular model the 
rising player has formed himself; but you will, without 
fail, observe all the features of what we sometimes hear 
called—usually by those who have acquired it, and who 
therefore consider themselves entitled to look with 
patronage on all others—‘‘the St. Andrews swing.” 
On the other hand, North Berwick swarms with all sorts of 
editions of golfing Laidlays—Laidlays, not in name, but in 
style, and seldom in execution—bending forward over the 
left leg, reaching out for the ball far beyond it, and, with 
right leg drawn far, far back, exaggerating in the earnest- 
ness of that sincerest form of flattery the features of their 
master’s style—following out with the utmost fidelity all 
its eccentricities, failing only to reproduce the genius. 

Turn to Hoylake. There you see multitudes of more 
or less base copyists of Mr. John Ball, junior; the right 
leg, relatively, well advanced, the hands gripping reso- 
lutely round the club-handle, fingers uppermost. 
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And so, wherever you may go, you see the impress 
of the finest local player upon all the current coin that 
has more lately issued from the local mint—happy if it 
reproduce, along with the external semblance, some 
of the intrinsic worth of the original sterling. 

Yet these styles of Mr. John Ball, junior, and of Mr. 
Laidlay are the styles of genius. Who that attempts 
imitation can hope to vie with their dash and élan? 
They are fascinating to the eye, indeed, but they are 
hardly the safest models upon which the young player 
—above all the player young in golf but old in years— 
should strive to form himself. Again, that loose slashing 
style known as “the St. Andrews swing,” introduced 
probably by the genius of poor young Tommy Morris— 
who that has not breathed it into his growing frame 
with the sharp salt breezes of the east coast of Fife, 
shall hope, by taking thought, to reproduce it with 
success? ‘There they are, lissome boys from the Uni- 
versity, or the younger race of professional players, at 
about nine o’clock in the morning, driving off the edge 
of the last hole putting-green, under the suspicious 
eye of “Old Tom,” who stands as sentinel to see that 
they trespass not with their drivers upon his beloved 
putting-green. Crack after crack rings cleanly as every 
ounce of their youthful muscle is thrown into the blow. 

O duffer! ill-will it fare with you if you strive to 
emulate their supple elasticity. This is but the fruit of 
a boyhood spent golf club in hand. Swing with their 
young insolent fearlessness—it is but a caricature !—for 
the confidence which with them is the crown of skill, 
with you will too likely be the curse of your incompetence. 


HORACE G,. HUTCHINSON. 


(from Golf, Badminton Library.) 
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THE WOODEN PUTTER 


iG you wish a good putter of wood you will hardly 
expect to find one in a clubmaker’s ready-made stock, 
far less in a toyshop or a tobacconist’s window. The 
putter must be sought for with care and not hastily, for 
she is to be the friend, be it hoped, of many years. 
First then find out a workman of repute as a maker of 
putters—and in these days of “reach me down” clubs 
there are few such artists—and having found him pro- 
ceed warily. It will never do to go and order him to 
make you a first-class club for your match next morning ; 
you would probably receive only the work of an appren- 
tice. Wait your time and you will find the great man 
about his shop or on his doorstep at the dinner hour, 
and may remark to him that the day is fine; this will 
be a safe opening, even though rain be falling in torrents, 
for it will give him the idea that you are a simple fellow 
and so throw him off his guard. 

If a half-empty pipe lies beside him offer him a cigar, 
and mention that you are afraid that it is not as good 
as you would have wished, being the last of the box, 
at the same time giving him to understand that another 
box is expected that evening. The cigar having been 
accepted and lighted, you may, in course of conversation, 
allude to a very fine putter made by a rival clubmaker 
which, you will tell your friend, is being much talked 
about and copied. This will be almost certainly a 
winning card to play, for there is much jealousy among 
the profession, and as likely as not the remark will be 
made that So-and-so—naming the rival maker—has 
about as much idea of fashioning a putter as he has 
of successfully solving the problem of aerial navigation. 
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Do not press the matter to a conclusion, but meet your 
man again in a similar manner, this time carelessly 
holding in your hand the club which you have long felt 
was the cause of the success of some distinguished player. 
Almost seem to hide it from the clubmaker, and he will 
be sure to ask to see it, and probably volunteer to make 
you one on the same lines with slight improvements of 
his own. In time you will get your putter, and it will 
probably be a good one; in any case it will be good 
enough to re-sell if it does not suit you, which is always 
a point to be considered. 
JOHN L. Low. 


(from Concerning Golf.) 


A CADDIE OF THE LOTHIANS 


HE memories of this last tour of the Oxford and 

Cambridge Society in the Lothians will be to the 
full as pleasant to recall as those of the old ones, but this 
time, if I could have the photograph I want to paste in 
my book, it should not be of any group of players, but 
of the brown, grinning, resolute little face of my caddie. 
This was a great_little boy, and it was a lucky chance by 
which I picked him up, one of an importunate throng in 
the streets of Gullane. He told me early in our acquaint- 
ance that he was one of the best caddies in Gullane, and 
I do not quarrel with the description. He was very keen 
on the game, and once, at a critical moment at Luffness, 
broke into rapturous if subdued clapping. But he was 
still keener, I think, on birds and beasts, so that a round 
with him resembled, to borrow a famous title, a 
naturalist’s voyage round the world. He dragged me 
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far into the rough at Gullane to show me a plover’s nest 
with eggs in it. At another time he found a lark’s nest. 
But he was happiest of all—and I admire his taste— 
at Archerfield. When he first came through the curtain 
of woods into that entrancing spot, he was, for the space 
of almost two holes, dumb with ecstasy. Then he broke 
out: ‘‘ This is a bonny wee place. You can see nothing 
of the rabbits but their wee white tails.” A little later 
he dashed away for a moment, and reappeared holding 
a baby plover in each of his pudgy brown hands. I 
should add that he replaced them, very tenderly, whence 
they came. 

Yet he was no mere dreamer. On one course my 
companion hooked a ball into a neighbouring garden, 
of which the owner was declared to be a fire-eater who 
allowed no balls to be retrieved, but played with them 
himself. ‘Then all the man of action in him awoke. He 
cast down my clubs as one lightening himself of his 
armour for a forlorn hope, took cover and crept, bending 
low, under the stone wall, climbed over the barbed wire, 
casting ever and anon wary glances at the silent house, 
and finally reappeared in triumph with the ball, sucking 
a wounded finger. Some day I shall be able to boast that 
a great man once carried my clubs. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 
(from The Times.) 
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THE KING PLAYS TENNIS 


HENCE to the Tennis-court, after I had spent a 

little time in Westminster Hall, thinking to have 
met with Mrs. Lane, but I could not and am glad of it, 
and there saw the King play at Tennis and others ; but to 
see how the King’s play was extolled without any cause 
at all, was a loathsome sight, though sometimes, indeed, 
he did play very well and deserved to be commended ; 
but such open flattery is beastly. Afterwards to St. 
James’s Parke, being unwilling to go to spend money at 
the ordinary, and there spent an hour or two—it being 
a pleasant day, seeing people play at Pell Mell; where it 
pleased me mightily to hear a gallant, lately come from 
France, swear at one of his companions for suffering 
his man (a spruce blade) to be so saucy as to strike a ball 
while his master was playing on the Mall. 


SAMUEL PEPYS. 


(from the Diary, 4 Fan., 1663-4.) 


CAVANAGH THE FIVES-PLAYER 
jigs at his house in Burbage Street, St. Giles’s, 


Joun Cavanacu, the famous hand fives-player. 
When a person dies, who does any one thing better than 
any one else in the world, which so many others are 
trying to do well, it leaves a gap in society. It is not 
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likely that any one will now see the game of fives played 
in its perfection for many years to come—for Cavanagh 
is dead, and has not left his peer behind him. It may be 
said that there are things of more importance than 
striking a ball against a wall—there are things indeed 
that make more noise and do as little good, such as 
making war and peace, making speeches and answering 
them, making verses and blotting them, making money 
and throwing it away. But the game of fives is what no 
one despises who has ever played at it. It is the finest 
exercise for the body, and the best relaxation for the 
mind. ‘The Roman poet said that ‘‘Care mounted 
behind the horseman and stuck to his skirts.” But this 
remark would not have applied to the fives-player. He 
who takes to playing at fives is twice young. He feels 
neither the past nor future “‘in the instant.” Debts, 
taxes, ‘‘ domestic treason, foreign levy, nothing can touch 
him further.” He has no other wish, no other thought, 
from the moment the game begins, but that of striking 
the ball, of placing it, of making it! This Cavanagh was 
sure to do. Whenever he touched the ball there was 
an end of the chase. His eye was certain, his hand fatal, 
his presence of mind complete. He could do what he 
pleased, and he always knew exactly what to do. He 
saw the whole game, and played it; took instant advant- 
age of his adversary’s weakness, and recovered balls, as if 
by a miracle and from sudden thought, that every one 
gave for lost. He had equal power and skill, quickness 
and judgment. He could either outwit his antagonist 
by finesse, or beat him by main strength. Sometimes, 
when he seemed preparing to send the ball with the 
full swing of his arm, he would by a slight turn of his 
wrist drop it within an inch of the line. In general, the 
ball came from his hand, as if from a racket, in a straight 
horizontal line; so that it was in vain to attempt to 
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overtake or stop it. As it was said of a great orator 
that he never was at a loss for a word, and for the properest 
word, so Cavanagh always could tell the degree of force 
necessary to be given to a ball, and the precise direction 
in which it should be sent. He did his work with the 
greatest ease ; never took more pains than was necessary ; 
and while others were fagging themselves to death, was 
as cool and collected as if he had just entered the court. 
His style of play was as remarkable as his power of execu- 
tion. He had no affectation, no trifling. He did not 
throw away the game to show off an attitude, or try an 
experiment. He was a fine, sensible, manly player, who 
did what he could, but that was more than any one else 
could even affect to do. His blows were not undecided 
and ineffectual—lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth’s epic 
poetry, nor wavering like Mr. Coleridge’s lyric prose, 
nor short of the mark like Mr. Brougham’s speeches, nor 
wide of it like’ Mr. Canning’s wit, nor foul like the 
Quarterly, nor Jet balls like the Edinburgh Review. 
Cobbett and Junius together would have made a 
Cavanagh. He was the best up-Azi] player in the world ; 
even when his adversary was fourteen, he would play on 
the same or better, and as he never flung away the game 
through carelessness and conceit, he never gave it up 
through laziness or want of heart. The only peculiarity 
of his play was that he never volleyed, but let the balls 
hop ; but if they rose an inch from the ground, he never 
missed having them. ‘There was not only nobody 
equal, but nobody second to him. It is supposed that 
he could give any other player half the game, or beat 
them with his left hand. His service was tremendous. 
He once played Woodward and Meredith together 
(two of the best players in England) in the Fives-court, 
St. Martin’s-street, and made seven-and-twenty aces 
following by services alone—a thing unheard of. He 
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another time played Peru, who was considered a first-rate 
fives-player, a match of the best out of five games, and 
in the first three games, which of course decided the 
match, Peru got only one ace. 

Cavanagh was an Irishman by birth, and a house- 
painter by profession. He had once laid aside his working 
dress, and walked up, in his smartest clothes, to the 
Rosemary Branch to have an afternoon’s pleasure. A 
person accosted him, and asked him if he would have a 
game. So they agreed to play for half a crown a game, 
and a bottle of cider. The first game began—it was 
seven, eight, ten, thirteen, fourteen, all. Cavanagh 
won it. The next was the same. They played on, and 
each game was hardly contested. ‘‘ There,” said the 
unconscious fives-player, “‘there was a stroke that 
Cavanagh could not take: I never played better in my 
life, and yet I can’t win a game. I don’t know how it 
is!” However, they played on, Cavanagh winning 
every game and the bystanders drinking the cider and 
laughing all the time. In the twelfth game, when 
Cavanagh was only four, and the stranger thirteen, a 
person came in and said, ‘‘ What! are you here, 
Cavanagh?” The words were no sooner pronounced 
than the astonished player let the ball drop from his 
hand, and saying, “‘ What! have I been breaking my 
heart all this time to beat Cavanagh?” refused to make 
another effort. ‘And yet, I give you my word,” said 
Cavanagh, telling the story with some triumph, “I 
played all the while with my clenched fist.” 

He used frequently to play matches at Copenhagen 
House for wagers and dinners. The wall against which 
they play is the same that supports the kitchen-chimney, 
and when the wall resounded louder than usual, the 
cooks exclaimed, “Those are the Irishman’s balls,” 
and the joints trembled on the spit !—Goldsmith 
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consoled himself that there were places where he too was 
admired: and Cavanagh was the admiration of all the 
fives-courts where he ever played. Mr. Powell, when 
he played matches in the Court at St. Martin’s-street, 
used to fill his gallery at half a crown a head, with amateurs 
and admirers of talent in whatever department it 1s 
shown. He could not have shown himself in any ground 
in England, but he would have been immediately sur- 
rounded with inquisitive gazers, trying to find out in 
what part of his frame his unrivalled skill lay, as poli- 
ticians wonder to see the balance of Europe suspended 
in Lord Castlereagh’s face, and admire the trophies of 
the British Navy lurking under Mr. Croker’s hanging 
brow. Now Cavanagh was as good-looking a man as 
the Noble Lord, and much better looking than the 
Right Hon. Secretary. He had a clear, open counten- 
ance, and did not look sideways or down, like Mr. Murray 
the bookseller. He was a young fellow of sense, humour, 
and courage. He once had a quarrel with a waterman 
at Hungerford Stairs, and-they say, served him out in 
great style. In a word, there are hundreds at this day 
who cannot mention his name without admiration, as 
the best fives-player that perhaps ever lived (the greatest 
excellence of which they have any notion)—and the 
noisy shout of the ring happily stood him in stead of the 
unheard voice of posterity ! 

The only person who seems to have excelled as much 
in another way as Cavanagh did in his was the late John 
Davies, the racket-player. It was remarked of him that 
he did not seem to follow the ball, but the ball seemed 
to follow him. Give him a foot of wall, and he was 
sure to make the ball. The four best racket-players of 
that day were Jack Spines, Jem Harding, Armitage, and 
Church. Davies could give any one of these two hands 
a time, that is, half the game, and each of these, at their 
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' best, could give the best player now in London the 
same odds. Such are the gradations in all exertions of 
human skill and art. He once played four capital players 
together, and beat them. He was also a first-rate tennis- 
player, and an excellent fives-player. In the Fleet or 
King’s Bench, he would have stood against Powell, who 
was reckoned the best open-ground player of his time. 
The last-mentioned player is at present the keeper of 
the Fives-court, and we might recommend to him for 
a motto over his door—‘ Who enters here, forgets him- 
self, his country, and his friends.”? And the best of it 
is, that by the calculation of the odds, none of the three 
are worth remembering ! 

Cavanagh died from the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
which prevented him from playing for the last two 
or three years. This, he was often heard to say, he 
thought hard upon him. He was fast recovering, how- 
ever, when he was suddenly carried off, to the regret of 
all who knew him. As Mr. Peel made it a qualification of 
the present Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, that he was 
an excellent moral character, so Jack Cavanagh was a 
zealous Catholic, and could not be persuaded to eat meat 
on a Friday, the day on which he died. We have paid 
this willing tribute to his memory : 


“ Let no rude hand deface it, 
And his forlorn Hic Facet.” 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


(from The Examiner, Feb. 7, 1819.) 
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WILLIAM GRAY PLAYS RACKETS 


a) Bases family of Gray has enjoyed in the recent history 
of rackets an even greater pre-eminence than that 
taken by the Lambert family in the game of tennis. 
Amidst the remarkable quintette of brothers the ascend- 
ency of William Gray was incontestable. I used to watch 
him, when in his prime, playing at Eton in 1868 and 1869 ; 
single-handed he would play and defeat the school 
representatives, Messrs. C. J. Ottaway and W. F. Tritton 
(no mean performers), giving them eight or ten aces in 
each game. About this time he was in the habit of 
giving eight to Mr. C. F. Buller, a very fine slashing player, 
and probably the second best amateur of that day. 

In these matches he apparently was never seriously 
extended ; certainly he never served his best, for his 
enjoyment of his marvellous powers in the other depart- 
ments of the game was so great that he seemed anxious 
not to score without exhibiting them; and he would 
often play the ball to his opponent instead of placing it 
out of his reach, in order that he might drink to the 
dregs the intoxicating delight of a prolonged rally. He 
played rackets just as George Lambert plays tennis—like 
a gentleman and a sportsman. His object was, no doubt, 
as that of all great players must be, to win. But he was 
not satisfied with victory unless it was achieved in faultless 
style. He was wont, for instance, to apologise if he hit 
the side wall before the front wall, undoubtedly on 
occasions a telling stroke from a strictly commercial 
point of view. But such a stroke did not satisfy Gray’s 
instinctively high esthetic standard of style. 

Gray was a slightly built but very well-shaped man, 
with long arms. He hit the ball always when very near 
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the ground ; his stroke was never over-hand or round- 
hand, but always under-hand, the racket vertical, not 
horizontal. If the ball could be reached by volleying or 
half-volleying, he invariably adopted one of those ways 
of dealing with it. He was as certain to make his stroke 
off these as off the ordinary bounding ball, and this policy 
saved him trouble and gave no time to his opponent to 
get himself in readiness for receiving the next stroke. 
Though apparently not very strong, and obviously not a 
heavy man, Gray could hit a racket ball with amazing 
force. Even in his hard hitting there was an ease and 
grace delightful to watch, and when he was induced to 
play a “ dropping ” game he would seem almost to caress 
the ball, taking it very close to the ground and placing it 
just over the line with an exquisite under-hand curve. 
In games he would frequently use old rackets apparently 
as unfitted for active service as the seats of old cane- 
bottomed chairs. But in his hand these veterans seemed 
to renew their youth, and “ drove” in a manner which 
was both astonishing and mortifying to an opponent who, 
with an incomparably superior tool, produced most 
inferior results. 

When the greatest masters of various games are passed 
in review, none seem to have quite equalled Gray in the 
combination of absolute success with absolute graceful- 
ness, 

If we think of Mr. W. G. Grace’s batting we stand 
amazed at his enormous superiority to all competitors, 
when supremacy is measured, as it ought to be measured, 
by results in runs, the good hard standard coin and test 
of cricketing successfulness. But the methods by which 
Mr. Grace’s runs are made, though sound, serviceable, 
powerful, and not without the dignity attaching to all 
very high efficiency, are not ornamental. There is a 
certain uncouthness and stiffness noticeable in the 
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performance. Thus he who measures skilfulness by success 
will be abundantly satisfied, but he who, while giving 
full weight to supreme success, demands also consummate 
“¢ form,” will find something lacking even in the greatest 
cricketer the world has ever seen. The scorer will be filled 
with good things, but he whose heart is set upon beauty 
of style will be sent empty away. ‘These observations 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to some others among the 
foremost players of games—conspicuously, for instance, 
to Pettitt, the champion tennis player. 

But if perfection in a game be attained by combining 
success in results with beauty of style—with the exception 
perhaps of Roberts, the great master of modern billiards, 
whose form, independently of its astonishing results, 
is that of an artist—no one to my mind has brought any 
game to such perfection as that to which William Gray 
taised the game of rackets. 


THE HON, ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
(from Tennis, &9c., Badminton Library.) 


AN OLD CHAMPION DETHRONED 


Mr.-Roserts anp Mr. KeEntTFIELD 


flee the persons above named are the finest 
players of the English game of Billiards, there 
cannot be, I believe, a question; and being so con- 
sidered it is to be regretted that the desire of seeing 
them contend cannot be gratified. There exists on the 
part of Mr. Roberts but one feeling; that of wishing to 
prove which is really the better man. A select few, 
principally residents and frequenters of Brighton, 
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adhere tenaciously to Kentfield, and upon the scientific 
properties of his game would pin their faith and invest 
their money. The friends, however, of Mr. Roberts are 
far more numerous, and every hundred pounds pro- 
duced on behalf of Kentfield would be met by the 
supporters of Roberts with as many thousands. ‘The 
contemplated match engrossing the thoughts and opinions 
of the billiard players of England, the following particu- 
lars may be considered interesting and worthy of perusal. 

Arriving in Brighton a few years since, Mr. Roberts 
called on Kentfield. He informed him at once, in a 
manly straightforward manner, who he was, and ex- 
pressed a desire of playing a friendly game. He neither 
sought disguise nor secrecy, and would willingly have 
shown the strength of his game to all who might have 
approached. A nobleness of conduct similar to this 
was not, unfortunately, in unison with the feelings of 
Mr. Kentfield. Publicity he sought to avoid. Taking 
Roberts into a room adjoining, he locked the door, and 
thus shut up, commenced a game. Ere many strokes 
had been played Mr. Roberts had sufficient penetration 
to perceive that Kentfield was not exerting himself ; 
that he was, in fact, merely trifling with him, and he 
thus addressed him, “‘'This, Mr. Kentfield, cannot be 
your game; to play such as this I can give forty in a 
hundred. If you are withholding your powers for the 
purpose of obtaining a bet, I am willing to recommence 
the game and to play you for five pounds.” ‘That being 
declined, Mr. Roberts laid down his cue. Had Mr. 
Kentfield paid a visit to Manchester, his reception would 
have been widely different ; from Mr. Roberts and his 
friends he would have received the greatest attention. 
Some months after this occurrence a friend of Roberts, 
anxious for the match, waited upon Mr. Kentfield. He 
said, “‘ Myself and friends in Manchester are desirous of 
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making a match between yourself and Roberts, and to 
the terms I shall propose, you cannot raise, I think, the 
slightest objection. If you are desirous of playing for 
a large stake, I am now prepared to deposit a thousand 
pounds; if money is not your object he shall play you 
a friendly game, and the money taken at the door for 
admission shall be divided between you; or should you 
prefer it, the money so taken shall be distributed in 
equal parts between the charitable institutions of Man- 
chester and Brighton.” The whole of these proposals 
were declined, but— 
“ T never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urged more modestly, 

Unless a brother should a brother dare 

To gentle exercise and proof of arms.” 


Standing as Mr. Kentfield did, champion of the Billiard 
world, it must appear strange that he should allow him- 
self to be thus bearded, and thus, in fact, removed from 
the pedestal or throne upon which public opinion had 
placed him; but I must do Mr. Kentfield the justice to 
admit that the reasons he assigned to myself for not 
playing a match with Mr. Roberts were forcible, con- 
vincing, and most sensible. Since, however, these really 
wonderful men cannot be brought together within the 
lists, we must endeavour to fight the battle in imagination, 
and award the victory by analogy. 


The man breathes not that is a greater admirer of 
the prowess of Mr. Kentfield than I was once; in fact, 
he was styled the “ God of my idolatry,” and certainly, 
at that period, I never expected to have seen anyone 
approach his excellence; but each succeeding year 
appears to produce not only fresh matter for amazement, 
but men capable of completing the surprise. From 
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such a class has Mr. Roberts sprung; and the genius 
bountifully bestowed by Providence has been cultivated 
by reflection and rendered perfect by daily and hourly 
practice. He possesses a brilliancy of execution not yet 
equalled. A knowledge of the useful and sterling 
properties of the game far beyond what most players 
imagine. Nerves that disasters cannot shake, and a 
courage that difficulties cannot dismay. Thus con- 
stituted, and with capabilities so great, who dares oppose 
him? 

To honour him let hosts their voices raise ; 

Envy be dumb, while Genius sings his praise : 

Around his brow I twine this wreath of fame, 

And on the winds send forth the Champion’s name. 


. While the scientific player, therefore, from the 
fice magaces: will know and doubtlessly acknowledge 
the present superiority of Roberts, I will leave it to 
the small circle who still adhere to Kentfield as the 
Champion of England, to make their last ‘ Losing 
Hazard ” in the blissful confidence that their favourite 
could have won the match had he been induced to try. 


EDWARD RUSSELL MARDON. 


(from Billiards.) 


FISHING 


TO A FISH OF THE BROOKE 


HY flyest thou away with fear? 
Trust me there’s nought of danger near, 
I have no wicked hooke 
All cover’d with a snaring bait, 
Alas, to tempt thee to thy fate, 
And dragge thee from the brooke. 


O harmless tenant of the flood, 
I do not wish to spill thy blood, 
For Nature unto thee 
Perchance hath given a tender wife, 
And children dear, to charm thy life, 
As she hath done for me. 


Enjoy thy stream, O harmless fish ; 
And when an angler for his dish, 
Through gluttony’s vile sin, 
Attempts, a wretch, to pull thee out, 
God give thee strength, O gentle trout, 
To pull the raskall in / 
DR. JOHN WOLCOT, 
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THE FORDIDGE TROUT 


3 peri is also in Kent, near to Canterbury, a Trout 
called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout that bears 
the name of the town where it is usually caught, that is 
accounted the rarest of fish; many of them near the 
bigness of a Salmon, but known by their different colour ; 
and in their best season they cut very white: and none 
of these have been known to be caught with an angle, 
unless it were one that was caught by Sir George Hastings, 
an excellent angler, and now with God: and he hath 
told me, he thought that Trout bit not for hunger but 
wantonness ; and it is the rather to be believed, because 
both he then, and many others before him, have been 
curious to search into their bellies, what the food was 
by which they lived; and have found out nothing by 
which they might satisfy their curiosity. 

Concerning which you are to take notice, that it is 
reported by good authors, that grasshoppers and some 
fish have no mouths, but are nourished and take breath 
by the porousness of their gills, man knows not how: 
and this may be believed, if we consider that when the 
raven hath hatched her eggs, she takes no further care, 
but leaves her young ones to the care of the God of 
nature, who is said, in the Psalms, “‘ to feed the young 
ravens that call upon him.” And they be kept alive and 
fed by a dew; or worms that breed in their nests; or 
some other ways that we mortals know not. And this 
may be believed of the Fordidge Trout, which, as it is 
said of the stork, that he knows his season, so he knows 
his times, I think almost his day of coming into that river 
out of the sea; where he lives, and, it is like, feeds, nine 
months of the year, and fasts three in the river of 
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Fordidge. And you are to note, that those townsmen are 
very punctual in observing the time of beginning to 
fish for them; and boast much, that their river affords 
a Trout that exceeds all others. And just so does Sussex 
boast of several fish; as, namely, a Shelsey Cockle, a 
Chichester Lobster, an Arundel Mullet, and an Amerly 
Trout. 

And, now, for some confirmation of the Fordidge 
Trout: you are to know that this Trout is thought to 
eat nothing in the fresh water ; and it may be the better 
believed, because it is well known, that swallows, and 
bats, and wagtails, which are called half-year birds, and 
not seen to fly in England for six months in a year, but 
about Michaelmas leave us for a hotter climate, yet some 
of them that have been left behind their fellows, have 
been found, many thousands at a time, in hollow trees, 
or clay caves, where they have been observed to live 
and sleep out the whole winter, without meat. And so 
Albertus observes, That there is one kind of frog that 
hath her mouth naturally shut up about the end of 
August, and that she lives so all the winter: and though 
it be strange to some, yet it is known to too many among 
us to be doubted. 

And so much for these Fordidge Trouts, which never 
afford an angler sport, but either live their time of being 
in the fresh water, by their meat formerly gotten in the 
sea, not unlike the swallow or frog, or, by the virtue of 
the fresh water only ; or, as the birds of Paradise and the 
cameleon are said to live, by the sun and the air. 


IZAAK WALTON. 


(from The Compleat Angler.) 
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A TROUT AND A SINGING MATCH 


ISCATOR: Well met, brother Peter! I heard 

you and a friend would lodge here to-night; and 
that hath made me to bring my friend to lodge here too. 
My friend is one that would fain be a brother of the 
angle: he hath been an angler but this day ; and I have 
taught him how to catch a Chub, by dapping with a 
grasshopper ; and the Chub he caught was a lusty one 
of nineteen inches long. But pray, brother Peter, who 
is your companion ? 

Peter: Brother Piscator, my friend is an honest 
countryman, and his name is Coridon; and he is a 
downright witty companion, and met me here purposely 
to be pleasant and eat a Trout; and I have not yet 
wetted my line since we met together ; but I hope to fit 
him with a Trout for his breakfast ; for I’ll be early up. 

Piscator: Nay, brother, you shall not stay so long ; 
for look you! here is a Trout will fill six reasonable 
bellies. 

Come hostess, dress it presently; and get us what 
other meat the house will afford; and give us some of 
your best barley-wine, the good liquor that our honest 
forefathers did use to drink of; the drink which pre- 
served their health, and made them live so long, and to 
do so many good deeds. 

Prerer: On my word, this Trout is perfect in season. 
Come, I thank you, and here is a hearty draught to you, 
and to all the brothers of the angle wheresoever they be, 
and to my young brother’s good fortune to-morrow. 
I will furnish him with a rod, if you will furnish him with 
the rest of the tackling: we will set him up, and make 
him a fisher. And I will tell him one thing for his 
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encouragement, that his fortune hath made him happy 
to be scholar to such a master; a master that knows as 
much, both of the nature and breeding of fish, as any 
man; and can also tell him as well how to catch and 
cook them, from the Minnow to the Salmon, as any 
that I ever met withal. 

Piscator: Trust me, brother Peter, I find my scholar 
to be so suitable to my own humour, which is to be free 
and pleasant and civilly merry,that myresolution is to hide 
nothing that Iknow from him. Believe me, scholar, this is 
my resolution; and so here’s to you a hearty draught, 
and to all that love us and the honest art of Angling. 

VenaTor: Trust me, good master, you shall not sow 
your seed in barren ground; for I hope to return you 
an increase answerable to your hopes: but, however, you 
shall find me obedient, and thankful, and serviceable to 
my best ability. 

Piscator: ”Lis enough, honest scholar! come, let’s to 
supper. Come, my friend Coridon, this Trout looks 
lovely ; it was twenty-two inches when it was taken ; 
and the belly of it looked, some part of it, as yellow as a 
marigold, and part of it as white as a lily; and yet, 
methinks, it looks better in this good sauce. 

Cortpon: Indeed, honest friend, it looks -well, and 
tastes well: I thank you for it, and so doth my friend 
Peter, or else he is to blame. 

Peter: Yes, and so I do; we all thank you: and 
when we have supped, I will get my friend Coridon to 
sing you a song for requital. 

Coripon: I will sing a song, if anybody will sing 
another: else, to be plain with you, I will sing none. 
I am none of those that sing for meat, but for company : 
I say, 

“Tis merry in hall 
When men sing all.” 
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Piscator: I?ll promise you I’ll sing a song that was 
lately made, at my request, by Mr. William Basse ; one 
that hath made the choice songs of the “ Hunter in his 
career,” and of “’Tom of Bedlam,” and many others of 
note ; and this, that I will sing, is in praise of Angling. 

Cortpon: And then mine shall be the praise of a 
Countryman’s life. What will the rest sing of? 

Peter: I will promise you, I will sing another song 
in praise of Angling to-morrow night; for we will not 
part till then; but fish to-morrow, and sup together : 
and the next day every man leave fishing, and fall to his 
business. 

Venator: ’Tisa match; and I will provide you a song 
or a catch against then, too, which will give some addition 
of mirth to the company; for we will be civil and as 
merry as beggars. 

Piscator: ”Tis a match, my masters. Let’s e’en say 
grace, and turn to the fire, drink the other cup to whet 
our whistles, and so sing away all sad thoughts. Come 
on, my masters, who begins? I think it is best to draw 
cuts, and avoid contention. 

Perer: It isa match. Look, the shortest cut falls to 
Coridon. 

Coripon: Well, then, I will begin, for I hate con- 
tention. 


CORIDON’S SONG 


Oh the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find ! 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 

Heigh trolollie lee. 
That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind: 
Then care away, 
And wend along with me. 
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For Courts are full of flattery, 

As hath so oft been tried ; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 

The City full of wantonness, 

And both are full of pride : 
Then care away, &c. 


But oh, the honest countryman 
Speaks truly from his heart, 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
His pride is in his tillage, 
His horses, and his cart : 
Then care away, &c. 


Our clothing is good sheep-skins, 

Grey russet for our wives ; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 

Tis warmth and not gay clothing 

That doth prolong our lives: 
Then care away, 


The ploughman, tho’ he labour hard, 
Yet on the holyday, 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
No emperor so merrily 
Doth pass his time away : 
Then care away, &c. 


To recompense our tillage, 

The heavens afford us showers ; 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
And for our sweet refreshments 
The earth affords us bowers : 

Then care away, &c. 


The Cuckow and the nightingale 
Full merrily do sing, 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
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And with their pleasant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the spring : 
Then care away, &c. 


This is not half the happiness 
The countryman enjoys ; 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe, &c. 
Though others think they have as much, 
Yet he that says so lies : 

Then come away 

Turn countrymen with me. 

JO. CHALKHILL, 


Piscator: Well sung, Coridon, this song was sung 
with mettle ; and it was choicely fitted to the occasion : 
I shall love you for it as long as I know you. I would you 
were a brother of the angle; for a companion that is 
cheerful, and free from swearing and scurrilous dis- 
course, is worth gold. I love such mirth as does not 
make friends ashamed to look upon one another next 
morning; nor men, that cannot well bear it, to repent 
the money they spend when they are warmed with drink. 
And take this for a rule: you may pick out such times 
and such companies, that you make yourselves merrier 
for a little than a great deal of money; for “Tis the 
company and not the charge:that makes the feast ” ; 
and such a companion you prove: I thank you for it. 

But I will not compliment you out of the debt that 
I owe you, and therefore I will begin my song, and wish 
it may be so well liked. 


THE ANGLER’S SONG 


As inward love breeds outward talk, 

The hound some praise, and some the hawk, 
Some, better pleas’d with private sport, 
Use tennis, some a mistress court : 
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But these delights we neither wish, 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 


Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide: 
Who uses games shall often prove 
A loser ; but who falls in love, 

Is fetter’d in fond Cupid’s snare : 

My angle breeds me no such care. 


Of recreation there is none 

So free as fishing is alone ; 

All other pastimes do no less 

Than mind and body both possess : 
My hand alone my work can do, 
So I can fish and study too. 


I care not, I, to fish in seas, 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 
Whose sweet calm course I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate : 
In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 


And when the timorous Trout I wait 
To take, and he devours my bait, 
How poor a thing, sometimes I find, 
Will captivate a greedy mind: 
And when none bite, I praise the wise 
Whom vain allurements ne’er surprise. 


But yet, though while I fish, I fast, 
I make good fortune my repast ; 
And thereunto my friend invite, 
In whom I more than that delight : 
Who is more welcome to my dish 
Than to my angle was my fish. 


‘ 
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As well content no prize to take, 
As use of taken prize to make: ’ 
For so our Lord was pleased, when 
He fishers made fishers of men: 
Where, which is in no other game, 
A man may fish and praise his name. 


The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here, 
Blest fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was that he on earth did taste: 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whom he to follow him hath chose. 


W. B. 


Corrpon: Well sung, brother, you have paid your 
debt in good coin. We anglers are all beholden to the 
good man that made this song: come, hostess, give us 
more ale, and let’s drink to him. And now let’s every 
one go to bed, that we may rise early: but first let’s pay 
our reckoning, for I will have nothing to hinder me in the 
morning; for my purpose is to prevent the sunrising. 

Peter: A match. Come, Coridon, you are to be my 
bedfellow. I know, brother, you and your scholar will lie 
together. But where shall we meet to-morrow night? for 
my friend Coridon and I willgo up the water towards Ware. 

Piscator: And my scholar and I will go down towards 
Waltham, 

Corrpon: Then let’s meet here, for here are fresh 
sheets that smell of lavender; and I am sure we cannot 
expect better meat, or better usage in any place. 

Peter: Tis a match. Good night to everybody. 

Piscaror: And so say I. 


Venator: And so say I. 
IZAAK WALTON. 


(from the same.) 
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FLY-FISHING IN DERBYSHIRE 
ISCATOR: Boy! come give me my dubbing-bag 


here presently; and now, Sir, since I find you so 
honest a man, I will make no scruple to lay open my 
treasure before you. 

Viator: Did ever anyone see the like! what a heap 
of trumpery is here! certainly never an angler in Europe 
has his shop half so well furnished as you have. 

Piscator: You, perhaps, may think now, that I rake 
together this trumpery, as you call it, for show only, to 
the end that such as see it, which are not many I assure 
you, may think me a great master in the art of angling: 
but let me tell you, here are some colours, as contemptible 
as they seem here, that are very hard to be got, and scarce 
any one of them which, if it should be lost, I should not 
miss, and be concerned about the loss of it too, once in 
the year. But look you, Sir, amongst all these I will 
choose out these two colours only; of which, this is 
bear’s hair, this darker, no great matter what; but Iam 
sure I have killed a great deal of fish with it; and with 
one or both of these you shall take Trout or Grayling 
this very day, notwithstanding all disadvantages, or my 
art shall fail me. 

Viator: You promise comfortably, and I have a great 
deal of reason to believe everything you say: but I wish 
the fly were made, and we were at it. 

Piscator: ‘That will not be long in doing: and pray 
observe then. You see, first, how I hold my hook; and 
thus I begin. Look you, here are my first two or three 
whips about the bare hook; thus I join hook and line ; 
thus I put on my wings; thus I twirl and lap on my 
dubbing ; thus I work it up towards the head; thus 
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I part my wings; thus I nip my superfluous dubbing 
from my silk; thus fasten ; thus trim and adjust my fly. 
And there’s a fly made ; and now how do you like it? 

Viator: In earnest, admirably well; and it perfectly 
resembles a fly: but we about London make the bodies 
of our flies both much bigger and longer, so long as even 
almost to the very beard of the hook. 

Piscaror: I know it very well, and had one of those 
flies given me by an honest gentleman, who came with 
my father Walton to give me a visit ; which, to tell you 
the truth, I hung in my parlour window to laugh at: 
but, Sir, you know the proverb, ‘They who go to 
Rome, must do as they at Rome do”’; and believe me, 
you must here make your flies after this fashion, or you 
will take no fish. Come, I will look you out a line, and 
you shall put it on, and try it. There, Sir, now I think 
you are fitted; and now beyond the farther end of the 
walk you shall begin: I see, at the bend of the water 
above, the air crisps the water a little: knit your line 
first here, and then go up thither, and see what you 
can do. 

Viator: Did you see that, Sir? 

Piscator: Yes, I saw the fish: and he saw you too, 
which made him turn short. You must fish further off, 
if you intend to have any sport here; this is no New 
River, let me tell you. That was a good Trout, believe 
me: did you touch him? 

Viator: No, I would I had, we would not have 
parted so. Look you, there was another: this is an 
excellent fly. 

Piscator: That fly I am sure would kill fish, if the 
day were right: but they only chew at it, I see, and will 
not take it. Come, Sir, let us return back to the fishing- 
house: this still water, I see, will not do our business 
to-day: you shall now, if you please, make a fly yourself, 
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and try what you can do in the streams with that; and 
I know a Trout taken with a fly of your own making 
will please you better than twenty with one of mine. 
Give me that bag again, sirrah: look you, Sir, there is a 
hook, towght, silk, and a feather for the wings: be 
doing with these, and I will look you out a dubbing that 
I think will do. 

Viator: This is a very little hook. 

Piscator: That may serve to inform you, that it is 
for a very little fly, and you must make your wings 
accordingly ; for as the case stands, it must be a little 
fly, and a very little one too, that must do your business. 
Well said! believe me, you shift your fingers very hand- 
somely. I doubt if I have taken upon me to teach my 
master. So, here’s your dubbing now. 

Viator: This dubbing is very black. 

Piscator: It appears so in hand; but step to the 
doors and hold it up betwixt your eye and the sun, and 
it will appear a shining red ; let me tell you, never a man 
in England can discern the true colour of a dubbing 
any way but that; and therefore choose always to 
make your flies on such a bright sunshine day as this, 
which also you may the better do, because it is worth 
nothing to fishin. Here, put it on; and be sure to make 
the body of your fly as slender as you can. Very good! 
upon my word, you have made a marvellous handsome fly. 

Viator: I am very glad to hear it; ’tis the first that 
ever I made of this kind in my life. 

Piscator: Away, away! You are a doctor at it: 
but I will not commend you too much, lest I make you 
proud. Come, put it on; and you shall now go down- 
ward, to some stream betwixt the rocks, below the little 
foot-bridge you see there, and try your fortune. Take 
heed of slipping into the water as you follow me under 
this rock. So now you are over: and now throw in. 
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Viator: This is a fine stream indeed. 'There’s one! 
T have him ! 

Piscator: And a precious catch you have of him; 
pull him out ! I see you have a tender hand. This is a 
diminutive gentleman ; e’en throw him in again, and let 
him grow till he be more worthy of your angle. 

Viator: Pardon me, Sir, all’s fish that comes to the 
hook of me now. Another! 

Piscator: And of the same standing. 

Viator: I see I shall have good sport now. Another ! 
and a grayling. Why, you have fish here at will. 

Piscator: Come, come, cross the bridge; and go 
down the other side, lower, where you will find finer 
streams and better sport, I hope than this. Look you, 
Sir, here is a fine stream now. You have length enough ; 
stand a little further off, let me entreat you; and do but 
fish this stream like an artist, and peradventure a good 
fish may fall to your share. How now! what! is all gone? 

Viator: No, I but touched him; but that was a fish 
worth taking. 

Piscator: Why, now let me tell you, you lost that 
fish by your own fault, and through your own eagerness 
and haste; for you are never to offer to strike a good 
fish, if he do not strike himself, till first you see him turn 
his head after he has taken your fly, and then you can 
never strain your tackle in the striking, if you strike with 
any manner of moderation. Come, throw in one again, 
and fish me this stream by inches; for I assure you, 
here are very good fish: both Trout and Grayling lie 
here; and at that great stone on the other side, ’tis ten 
to one a good Trout gives you the meeting. 

Viator: I have him now: but he is gone down 
towards the bottom. I cannot see what he is, yet he 
should be a good fish by his weight; but he makes no 


great stir, 
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Piscator: Why then, by what you say, I dare venture 
to assure you ’tis a Grayling, who is one of the deadest- 
hearted fishes in the world; and the bigger he is, the 
more easily taken. Look you, now you see him plain ; 
I told you what he was. Bring hither that landing-net, 
boy. And now, Sir, he is your own; and, believe me, 
a good one; sixteen inches long I warrant him: I have 
taken none such this year. 

Viator I never saw a Grayling before look so black. 

Piscaror: Did you not? Why then, let me tell you 
that you never saw one before in right season; for then 
a Grayling is very black about his head, gills, and down 
his back; and has his belly of a dark grey, dappled with 
black spots, as you see this is; and I am apt to conclude, 
that from thence he derives his name of Umber. Though 
I must tell you, this fish is past his prime, and begins to 
decline, and was in better season at Christmas than he is 
now. But move on; for it grows towards dinner-time ; 
and there is a very great and fine stream below, under 
the rock, that fills the deepest pool in all the river, where 
you are almost sure of a good fish. 

Viator: Let him come, [ll try a fall with him. But 
I had thought that the Grayling had been always in 
season with the Trout, and had come in and gone out 
with him. 

Piscator: Oh no! assure yourself a Grayling is a 
winter fish ; but such a one as would deceive any but 
such as know him very well indeed; for his flesh, even 
in his worst season, is so firm, and will so easily calver, 
that in plain truth he is very good meat at all times: 
but in his perfect season, which, by the way, none but 
an overgrown Grayling will ever be, I think him so good 
a fish as to be little inferior to the best Trout that ever 
I tasted in my life. 

Viator: Here’s another skipjack; and I have raised 
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five or six more at least, whilst you were speaking. Well, 
go thy way, little Dove! thou art the finest river that 
ever I saw, and the fullest of fish. Indeed, Sir, I like it 
so well that I am afraid you will be troubled with me once 
a year, so long as we two live. 3 

Piscator: I am afraid I shall not, Sir; but were you 
once here a May or a June, if good sport would tempt 
you, I should then expect you would sometime see me; 
for you would then say it were a fine river indeed, if 
you had once seen the sport at the height. 

Viator: Which I will do, if I live, and that you please 
to give me leave. There was one, and there another. 

Piscator: And all this in a strange river, and with 
a fly of your own making! why, what a dangerous man 
are you ! 

Viator: I, Sir: but who taught me? and as Damatas 
says by his man Dorus, so you may say by me— 


If my man such praises have 
What then have I, that taught the knave? 


CHARLES COTTON. 
(from the same, Part II.) 


A SALMON-HUNT AT DANDIE DINMONT’S 


ITHOUT noticing the occupations of an inter- 

vening day or two, which, as they consisted of 
the ordinary sylvan amusements of shooting and coursing, 
have nothing sufficiently interesting to detain the reader, 
we pass to one in some degree peculiar to Scotland, which 
may be called a sort of salmon-hunting. This chase, in 
which the fish is pursued and struck with barbed spears, 
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or a sort of long-shafted trident called a waster, is much 
practised at the mouth of the Esk, and in the other 
salmon rivers of Scotland. The sport is followed by day 
and night, but most commonly in the latter, when the 
fish are discovered by means of torches, or fire-grates, 
filled with blazing fragments of tar-barrels, which shed 
a strong though partial light upon the water. On the 
present occasion, the principal party were embarked in 
a crazy boat upon a part of the river which was enlarged 
and deepened by the restraint of a mill-wear, while 
others, like the ancient Bacchanals in their gambols, ran 
along the banks, brandishing their torches and spears, and 
pursuing the salmon, some of which endeavoured to 
escape up the stream, while others, shrouding them- 
selves under roots of trees, fragments of stones, and 
large rocks, attempted to conceal themselves from the 
researches of the fishermen. ‘These the party in the 
boat detected by the slightest indications ; the twinkling 
of a fin, the rising of an air-bell, was sufficient to point 
out to these adroit sportsmen in what direction to use 
their weapon. 

The scene was inexpressibly animating to those accus- 
tomed to it; but as Brown was not practised to use the 
spear, he soon tired of making efforts, which were attended 
with no other consequences than jarring his arms against 
the rocks at the bottom of the river, upon which, instead 
of the devoted salmon, he often bestowed his blow. Nor 
did he relish, though he concealed feelings which would 
not have been understood, being quite so near the 
agonies of the expiring salmon, as they lay flapping about 
in the boat, which they moistened with their blood. He 
therefore requested to be put ashore, and, from the top 
of a heugh or broken bank, enjoyed the scene much more 
to his satisfaction. Often he thought of his friend 
Dudley the artist, when he observed the effect produced 
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by the strong red glare on the romantic banks under 
which the boat glided. Now the light diminished to a 
distant star that seemed to twinkle on the waters, like 
those which, according to the legends of the country, the 
water-kelpy sends for the purpose of indicating the 
watery grave of his victims. Then it advanced nearer, 
brightening and enlarging as it again approached, till the 
broad flickering flame rendered bank, and rock, and tree, 
visible as it passed, tinging them with its own red glare 
of dusky light, and resigning them gradually to darkness, 
or to pale moonlight, as it receded. By this light also 
were seen the figures in the boat, now holding high their 
weapons, now stooping to strike, now standing upright, 
bronzed by the same red glare, into a colour which might 
have befitted the regions of Pandemonium. 

Having amused himself for some time with these 
effects of light and shadow, Brown strolled homewards 
towards the farmhouse, gazing in his way at the persons 
engaged in the sport, two or three of whom are generally 
kept together, one holding the torch, the others with 
their spears, ready to avail themselves of the light it 
affords to strike their prey. As he observed one man 
struggling with a very weighty salmon which he had 
speared, but was unable completely to raise from the 
water, Brown advanced close to the bank to see the issue 
of his exertions. The man who held the torch in this 
instance was the huntsman, whose sulky demeanour 
Brown had already noticed with surprise. ‘‘ Come here, 
sir! come here, sir! look at this ane! He turns up a 
side like a sow.”? Such was the cry from the assistants 
when some of them observed Brown advancing. 

“Ground the waster weel, man! ground the waster 
weel !—haud him down—ye haena the pith 0’ a cat !””— 
were the cries of advice, encouragement, and expostula- 
tion, from those who were on the bank, to the sportsman 
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engaged with the salmon, who stood up to his middle in 
water, jingling among broken ice, struggling against the 
force of the fish and the strength of the current, and 
dubious in what manner he should attempt to secure 
his booty. As Brown came to the edge of the bank, he 
called out: “‘ Hold up your torch, friend huntsman !” 
for he had already distinguished his dusky features by the 
strong light cast upon them by the blaze. But the fellow 
no sooner heard his voice, and saw, or rather concluded, 
it was Brown who approached him, than, instead of 
advancing the light, he let it drop, as if accidentally, into 
the water. 

‘The deil’s in Gabriel!” said the spearman, as the 
fragments of glowing wood floated, half-blazing, half- 
sparkling, but soon extinguished, down the stream— 
“the deil’s in the man !—I’ll never master him without 
the light—and a braver kipper, could I but land him, 
never reisted abune a pair 0’ cleeks.”? Some dashed into 
the water to lend their assistance, and the fish, which 
was afterwards found to weigh thirty pounds, was landed 
in safety. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(from Guy Mannering.) 


SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY 


LOUNCE! There he is! not so demonstrative 

this time—a boil in the water and a slight plash, 
as the back fin cuts the surface, that’s all; but something 
tells me this is the true attack. A slight, but sharp turn 
of the wrist certifies the fact, and brings—oh, moment 
of delight! my line taut and my rod bent to a delicious 
curve. 
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Habet! he has it! Now, Ole! steadily and slowly 
to the shore! He is quite quiet as yet, and has scarcely 
discovered the singular nature and properties of the 
insect he has appropriated, but swims quietly round and 
round in short circles, wondering no doubt, but so far 
unalarmed. I am only too thankful for the momentary 
respite, and treat him with the most respectful gentle- 
ness, but a growing though scarcely perceptible increase 
of the strain on my rod bends it gradually lower and 
lower until the reel begins to give out its first slow music. 
My fingers are on the line to give it the slight resistance 
of friction, but the speed increases too rapidly for me to 
bear them there long, and I withdraw them just in time 
to save their being cut to the bone in the tremendous 
rush which follows. Whizz-z-z! up the pool he goes! 
the line scattering the spray from the surface in a small 
fountain, like the cut-water of a Thames steamer. And 
now a thousand fears assail me—should there be one 
defective strand in my casting-line, one doubtful or 
rotten portion of my head-line, should anything kink or 
foul, should the hook itself (as sometimes happens) be 
a bad one—farewell, oh, giant of the deep, for ever! 
Absit omen! all is well as yet, that rush is over. He has 
a terrible length of my line out, but he is in a safe part 
of the pool and rather disposed to come back to me, 
which gives me the opportunity, which I seize eagerly, of 
reeling up my line. The good-tempered, reasonable 
monster! But steady! there is a limit to his concessions. 
No further will he obey the rod’s gentle dictation. Two 
rebellious opinionative kicks nearly jerk my arms out of the 
shoulder joints, and then down he goes to the bottom. 
Deep in the middle of the pool he lies, obdurate, im- 
movable as a stone. There must he not remain! That 
savage strength must not be husbanded. I re-enter the 
boat, and am gently rowed towards him, reeling up as I 
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advance. He approves not this, as I expected. He is 
away again into the very midst of the white water, till 
I think he means to ascend the foss itself—hesitates 
irresolute there a moment, then back again down the 
middle of the stream like a telegraphic message. “ Row 
ashore, Ole! Row for life! for now he means mischief ! ” 
Once in the swift water at the tail of the pool he will 
try not only my reel, but my own wind and condition to 
boot ; for down he must go now, weighed he but a poor 
five pounds; once out of this pool and there is nothing 
to stop him for 300 yards. We near the shore, and I 
spring into the shallow water and prance and bound after 
him with extravagant action, blinding myself with the 
spray which I dash around me. Ah! well I know and 
much I fear this rapid! The deep water being on the 
other side of the river, the fish invariably descend there, 
and from the wide space intervening, too deep for man 
to wade in, too shallow for fish to swim in, and too rough 
for boat to live in, the perturbed fisherman must always 
find an awful length of line between him and his fish, 
which, however, he can in no way diminish till he arrives 
considerably lower down, where the river is narrower. 
Many a gallant fish has by combination of strength and 
wile escaped me here. Many a time has my heart stood 
still to find that my line and reel have suddenly done the 
same—what means it? In the strength of that mighty 
torrent can mortal fish rest? Surely, but he must have 
found a shelter somewhere? Some rock behind which 
to lie protected from the current! I must try and move 
him! Try and move the world! A rock is indeed there, 
and the line is round it, glued to it immovably by weight 
of water. It is drowned. But he, the fish! seaward may 
he now swim half a league away, or at the bottom of 
the next pool may be rubbing some favourite fly against 
the stones. Nay—but see! the line runs out still, with 
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jerks and lifelike signs. Hurrah! we have not lost him 
yet. Oh, dreamer, ever hoping to the last, no more 
life there than in a galvanised corpse, whose spasmodic 
actions the line is imitating! It is bellying deep in the 
stream, quivering and jerking, slacking, pulling as the 
current dictates, creating movements which, through 
the glamour of a heated imagination, seem as the struggles 
of a mighty fish. 

That fish, that fly, and perhaps that casting-line shall 
that fisherman never see again? Such doom and such 
a result may the gods now avert! My plungings and 
prancings have brought me to the foot of my wooden 
bridge—made very high on purpose to avoid the perils 
above described (and for the same purpose I keep well 
behind or upstream of my fish)—which I hurry over 
with long strides, and many an anxious glance at my 
ninety or hundred yards of line waving and tossing 
through the angry breakers encompassed by a hundred 
dangers. With rod held and panting lungs I spring 
from the bridge, and blunder as I best may along 
the stony and uneven bank for another hundred yards with 
unabated speed. Iam saved! Safe floats the line in the 
deep but still rapid and stormy water beyond the ex- 
tremest breaker, and here, fortunately for me, my 
antagonist slackens his speed, having felt the influence of 
a back-water which guides him rather back to me, and 
I advance in a more rational manner, and in short sobs 
regain the breath of life ; but one aching arm must still 
sustain the rod on high while the other reels up as for 
very existence. Forward, brave Ole! and have the next 
boat ready in case the self-willed monster continues his 
reckless course, which he most surely will; for lo! 
in one fiery whizz out goes all the line which that tired 
right hand had so laboriously reclaimed from the deep, 
and down, proudly sailing mid-stream, my temporary 
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tyrant recommences his hitherto all-triumphant progress. 
I follow as best I may, but now, having gained the refuge 
of the boat, a few strokes of Ole’s vigorous boat-com- 
pelling oars recover me the line I had lost, and land me 
on the opposite bank, where, with open water before me 
for some distance, I begin for the first time to realise 
the possibility of victory. However— 


“Much hath been done, but more remains to do,” 


but of a less active, more ponderous, painstaking, patience- 
trying description. ‘The long deep stream of Langhole is 
before me in which he will hang—does hang, will sulk— 
does sulk, and has to be roused by stones cast in above, 
below, and around him. As yet, I have never seen him 
since his first rise, but Ole, who has climbed the bank 
above me, and from thence can see far into the clear 
bright water, informs me that he gets an occasional 
glimpse of him, and that he is “‘ meget meget store,” or 
very very big. My heart—worn and weary as it is with 
the alternations of hope and fear—reflutters at this 
intelligence, for I know that Ole is usually a fish-decrier 
or weight-diminisher. All down the length of Langhole, 
250 yards by the tale, does he sullenly bore, now and 
then taking alarming excursions far away to the opposite 
shore, oftener burying himself deep in the deepest water 
close at my feet; but at length he resolves on more 
active operations, and, stimulated by the rapid stream 
at the tail of Langhole, takes advantage thereof and goes 
down bodily to the next pool, Tofte. I have no objection 
to this, even if I had a voice in the matter ; I have a flat 
smooth meadow to race over, the stream has no hidden 
rocky dangers, so, like swift Camilla, I scour the plain 
till the deeper and quieter recesses of Tofte afford 
an asylum for the fish and breathing time to myself. 
Here, I hope, but hope in vain, to decide the combat ; 
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occasionally I contrive to gain the advantage of a short 
line, but the instant he perceives the water shoaling away 
he bores indignant, and spurns the shallow. The engage- 
ment has now lasted more than an hour, and my shoulders 
are beginning to ache, and yet no symptoms of sub- 
mission on the part of my adversary ; on the contrary, he 
suddenly reassumes the offensive, and with a rush which 
imparts such rotatory motion to my reel as to render the 
handle not only intangible but actually invisible, he 
forsakes the delights of Tofte, and continues his course 
down the river. I must take to the boat again (I have 
one on every pool) and follow, like a harpooner towed 
by a whale. ‘The river widens below Tofte, and a short 
swift shallow leads to the next pool, Langholmen, or 
Long Island. I have a momentary doubt whether to 
land on the island or on the opposite side where there 
is a deeper but swifter pool, towards which the fish is 
evidently making. I decide at once, but decide wrong 
—which is better, however, than not deciding at all—and 
I land on Langholmen, into whose calm flowing water 
I had fondly hoped that incipient fatigue would have 
enticed my fish, and find him far over in the opposite 
pool with an irreconcilable length of line doubtfully 
connecting us. It is an awful moment! If he goes up 
stream now, I am lost—that is to say, my fish is—which 
in my present frame of mind is the same thing; no line 
or hook would ever stand the strain of that weight of 
water. But, no, mighty as he is, he is mortal, and but a 
fish after all, and even his giant strength is failing him, and 
inch by inch and foot by foot he drops down the stream, 
and as he does so the reel gradually gains on him, till 
at the tail of Langholmen I have the delight of getting, 
for the first time since he rose, a fair sight of his broad 
and shining bulk, as he lies drifting sulkily and indolently 
down the clear shallows. I exult with the savage joy 
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which the gladiator may have felt when he perceived 
for the first time the growing weakness of his antagonist, 
and I set no bounds to my estimate of his size. Fifty 
pounds at least! I proclaim loudly to Ole, is the very 
minimum of the weight I give him. Ole smiles and 
shakes his head detractingly. ‘The phlegmatic, un- 
sympathetic, realistic wretch! On I go, however, 
wading knee-deep over the glancing shingle. ‘The lowest 
pool, and my last hope before impassable rapids, Laerne- 
set, is before me, and after wading waist-deep across the 
confluent stream at the end of the island, I gain the 
commanding bank and compel my now amenable 
monster into the deep, still water, out of the influence 
of the current. And now, feebler and feebler grow his 
rushes, shorter and shorter grows the line, till mysterious 
whirlpools agitate the calm surface, and at last, with 
a heavy, weary plunge, upheaves the spent giant, and 
passive, helpless, huge, “lies floating many a rood.” 


W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT. 


(from Sport.) 


THE PERFECTION OF DRY FLY-FISHING 


cee is much to be seen and heard in May. There 
are the separate and successive greens of the fresh 
young leaves of different trees, perhaps the most tender 
and the most transient of all the colours that leaves or 
flowers give to any season. Then there are the great 
blossoms of May, of which I especially value six, all so 
conspicuous in colour as to compel one’s attention, and 
three of them wonderful in perfume. They are the lilac, 
hawthorn, gorse, horse-chestnut, laburnum, and broom. 
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Not to spend time in the country while all these things 
are at their best, is to lead a dull life indeed ; and yet, if 
we are not to miss some of them, we must spend a part at 
least of every week of May in going about the country 
with attention free and eyes afield. Dry fly-fishing leaves 
many hours free for this. The first half of May, too, is 
the most favourable time for making discovery of birds. 
The summer birds have nearly all arrived, and all birds 
are singing ; but the leaves are not thick yet, and both in 
brushwood and in trees it is comparatively easy to see the 
different species. They are active with the business 
and excitement of the breeding season, and it is just at 
this time that they most attract the notice of eye and 
ear. A little later on the air will still be full of sound and 
song, but it will be much more difficult owing to the 
leaves to get a good sight of any bird that has attracted 
attention, or raised a doubt of its identity by its song. 

May is a good month on a chalk stream, but to my 
mind the perfection of dry fly-fishing is to be had on a 
good day in mid-June, on water where the May-fly never 
appears, first to excite the trout and the anglers, and 
then to leave the fish without appetite and the angler too 
often discontented. ‘The May-fly is a fine institution, 
and where it comes in enormous quantities, as it does on 
some rivers such as the Kennet, it provides a fortnight 
of most glorious fishing; but elsewhere it interrupts the 
season, and unless the trout are very large, or there is 
a great lack of duns and small flies, I would not attempt 
to reintroduce the May-fly where it has ceased to exist in 
any numbers. 

And now let the pleasure of this June day be heightened 
by the contrast of work and life in London. This is not 
the place in which to write of the deep human interests 
of London, of what great affairs have their centre and 
of what issues are discussed and decided there. All that 
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follows is written without any thought of denying or 
minimising the attraction of these things for men’s 
minds; but there is an aspect of London which is in- 
evitable and becomes most oppressive in hot June days. 
There is the aggressive stiffness of the buildings, the 
brutal hardness of the pavement, the smell of the streets 
festering in the sun, the glare of the light all day striking 
upon hard substances, and the stuffiness of the heat from 
which there is no relief at night—for no coolness comes 
with the evening air, and the bedroom windows seem to 
open into ovens; add to these hardships what is worse 
than all, the sense of being deprived of the country at 
this time and shut off from it. Perhaps you own a distant 
garden, which you know by heart, and from which 
occasionally leaves and flowers are sent to you in London ; 
you unpack these and spread them out and look at them, 
spelling out from them and recalling to memory what 
the garden is like at this time. ‘There were the young 
beech leaves and the sprays of double flowering cherry in 
May, and now there come the first out-of-door roses and 
the first of other things, perhaps the flower of some 
special iris lately planted. You see these things, you 
know the very trees, bushes, and places from which they 
were taken; you know the very form-and aspect which 
the beauty of the season is taking in your garden, and 
you have the knowledge that it is passing away, that you 
are missing for all this year things which are dear to you, 
both for the delight of seeing them afresh each season and 
for many old associations of other years. Atsuch moments 
there surges within you a spirit of resentment and 
indignation, kept in abeyance during the actual hours of 
hard work, but asserting itself at all other times, and 
you pass through the streets feeling like an unknown 
alien, who has no part in the bustle and life of London, 
and cannot in the place of his exile share what seem 
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to others to be pleasures. Work alone, however in- 
teresting, cannot neutralise all this, because it is only 
partly by the mind that we live. Mental effort is enough 
for some of the satisfaction of life; but we live also by 
the affections, and where out-of-door things make to 
these the irresistible appeal, which they do make to 
some natures, it is impossible to live in London without 
great sacrifice. Happily it is possible to go away, if not 
to home, at any rate to some country retreat at the end 
of the week, and to combine the best of dry fly-fishing 
with this on Saturday. Where this can be done, the 
prospect of the escape on Saturday till Monday is a great 
consolation in all moments of leisure during the week. 
It is borne about with us like a happy secret ; it draws 
the thoughts towards it continually, as Ruskin says that 
the luminous distance in a picture attracts the eye, or 
as the gleam of water attracts it in a landscape. 

If our work will let us escape on Friday evening, it is 
luxury; but even if we belong only to those in the 
middle state of happiness, who work till midnight or 
later on Friday, and can have the whole of Saturday and 
Sunday in the country, we may still be splendidly well off 
provided that we are careful to miss nothing. The 
earliest trains leave Waterloo, the usual place of departure 
for the Itchen or Test, either at or just before six o’clock 
in the morning. 'To leave London it is possible once a 
week, even after late hours, to get up in time for these 
early trains, and if you have no luggage (and you need 
have none if you go to the same place week after week), 
you will not find it difficult to get to the station. There 
are places where hansoms can be found even at these 
hours of the morning; they are not numerous, and they 
seem quite different from the hansoms that are abroad at 
more lively hours, but they can be found if you will look 
for them at certain places. The best plan, however, is 
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to live within a walk of Waterloo, and as you cross the 
river in the early summer morning, you may feel more 
reconciled to London than at any other time, and under- 
stand Wordsworth’s tribute to the sight from West- 
minster Bridge. I pass over the scene at Waterloo 
station, which at this hour is very different from the 
usual one, and the journey on which perhaps one sleeps 
a little, though I have found that, while it is very easy 
to sleep sitting up in the late hours of the evening, it is 
necessary to lie down if one wishes to sleep in the early 
hours of the morning. At some time between eight and 
nine o’clock, you step out of the train, and are in a few 
minutes amongst all the long-desired things. Every sense 
is alert and excited, every scent and everything seen or 
heard is noted with delight. You are grateful for the 
grass on which you walk, even for the soft country dust 
about your feet. 
LORD GREY OF FALLODON. 


(from Fly-fishing.) 


ON THE WATER 


SAILING TACTICS 


HE south-westerly wind still holding, we sallied 

forth into Augustenburg Fiord “to practise 
smartness in a heavy thresh,” as Davies put it. It was 
the day of dedication for those disgusting oilskins, 
immured in whose stiff and odorous angles, I felt dis- 
tressfully cumbersome; a day of proof indeed for me, 
for heavy squalls swept incessantly over the loch, and 
Davies, at my own request, gave me no rest. Backwards 
and forwards we tacked, blustering into coves and out 
again, reefing and unreefing, now stung with rain, now 
warmed with sun, but never with time to breathe or 
think. 

I wrestled with intractable ropes, slaves if they could 
be subdued, tyrants if they got the upper hand ; creeping, 
craning, straining, I made the painful round of the deck, 
while Davies, hatless and tranquil, directed my blundering 
movements. 

“* Now take the helm and try steering in a hard breeze 
to windward. It’s the finest sport on earth.” 

So I grappled with the niceties of that delicate craft ; 
smarting eyes, chafed hands, and dazed brain all pressed 
into the service, while Davies, taming the ropes the 
while, shouted into my ear the subtle mysteries of the 
art; that fidgeting ripple in the luff of the mainsail and 
the distant rattle from the hungry jib—signs that they 
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are starved of wind and must be given more; the heavy 
list and wallow of the hull, the feel of the wind on your 
cheek instead of your nose, the broader angle of the 
burgee at the masthead—signs that they have too much, 
and that she is sagging recreantly to leeward instead of 
fighting to windward. He taught me the tactics of 
meeting squalls, and the way to press your advantage 
when you were defeated; the iron hand in the velvet 
glove that the wilful tiller needs if you are to gain your 
ends with it; the exact set of the sheets necessary to get 
the easiest and swiftest play of the hull—all these things 
and many more I struggled to apprehend, careless for 
the moment as to whether they were worth knowing, 
but doggedly set on knowing them. Needless to say, I 
had no eyes for beauty. The wooded inlets we dived 
into gave a brief respite from wind and spindrift, but 
called into use the lead and the centreboard tackle— 
two new and cumbrous complexities. Davies’s passion 
for intricate navigation had to be sated even in these 
secure and tideless waters. 

*“‘Let’s get in as near as we can—you stand by the 
lead,” was his formula ; so I made false casts, tripped up 
in the slack, sent rivers of water up my sleeves, and com- 
mitted all the other gaucheries that beginners in the art 
commit, while the sand showed whiter beneath the keel, 
till Davies regretfully drew off and shouted: ‘“ Ready 
about, centre-plate down,” and I dashed down to the 
trappings of that diabolical contrivance, the only part 
of the “ Dulcibella’s” equipment that I hated fiercely 
to the last. It had an odious habit when lowered of 
spouting jets of water through its chainlead on to the 
cabin floor. One of my duties was to gag it with cotton- 
waste, but even then its choking gurgle was a most un- 
comfortable sound in your dining-room. In a minute 
the creek would be behind us and we would be thumping 
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our stem into the short hollow waves of the fiord, and 
lurching through spray and rain for some point on the 
opposite shore. Of our destination and objects, if we 
had any, I knew nothing. At the northern end of the 
fiord, just before we turned, Davies had turned dreamy 
in the most exasperating way, for I was steering at the 
time and in mortal need of sympathetic guidance if I 
was to avoid a sudden jibe. As though continuing aloud 
some internal debate, he held a one-sided argument to the 
effect that it was no use going further north. Ducks, 
weather, and charts figured in it, but I did not follow 
the pros and cons. I only know that we suddenly turned 
and began “to battle”? south again. At sunset we were 
back once more in the same quiet pool among the trees 
and fields of Als Sound, a wondrous peace succeeding the 
turmoil. Bruised and sodden, I was extracting myself 
from my oily prison, and later was tasting (though not 
nearly yet in its perfection) the unique exultation that 
follows such a day, when, glowing all over, deliciously 
tired and pleasantly sore, you eat what seems ambrosia, 
be it only tinned beef; and drink nectar, be it only dis- 
tilled from terrestrial hops or coffee berries, and inhale as 
culminating luxury balmy fumes which even the happy 
Homeric gods knew naught of. 
ERSKINE CHILDERS. 


(from The Riddle of the Sands.) 
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THE HONOUR OF ROWING 


A CAMBRIDGE COACH GOES TO COACH OXFORD 


[1853] 


O’ feeling has always been that our favourite 
science, rowing, ought to be the first object of 
our love; that the great object to be pursued, the chief 
end of these great contests, is to exhibit to the world 
rowing in perfection; whatever, therefore, tended to 
diminish aught of the beauty and polish of the perfect 
eight-oar was to be resisted and condemned. I have 
not been contending for Oxford, but for rowing, not 
with Oxford against Cambridge, but with the spirit and 
genius of the victorious past against the poorer innova- 
tions of later years ; not against the honour of Cambridge, 
but for the honour of that system, which long gave 
Cambridge the proud right to proclaim to the world on 
her banner, “Iside et Thamesi triumphatis Anglia in 
certamen provocata Granta victrix.” 
T. S. EGAN. 


THE EIGHTS 


j Ree rowed well, and we gained two places 
In the Thursday and Friday races : 

Then unluckily found ahead 

An uncatchable phalanx, and stopped dead ; 
While behind us steadily rose 

Night by night our ancient foes. 

On Tuesday they bumped our last-caught crew, 
So Wednesday prospects were somewhat blue. 
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Brown was Seven and I was Six: 

We both of us knew our Jones’ tricks, 

His shake of the head when danger thickened, 
The little jerk before he quickened. 

But Five and Four were Anak’s sons, 

Strong and willing, but weighing tons, 

And rather apt to get short and flurried 

When the crisis came and the stroke was hurried. 
Bow oars were good, if a trifle slack 

At starting. ... 


Lord, how it all comes back ! 
That Wednesday evening, warm and bright, 
With a wind from the westward, falling light ; 
The barge with its flags and frills and chatter, 
While racing seemed an extraneous matter ; 
The room where we changed, with hearts like lead, 
And the gay crowd trampling overhead ; 
The trial trip, with a minute’s burst, 
When everyone managed to row his worst, 
And I felt a ton’s weight on my oar 
Caused by the lateness of ‘Two and Four ; 
The dreary paddle down to the start, 
When every stroke felt short and crabby ; 
The dull resolve in every heart 
—Victory or Westminster Abbey ; 
The wait by the post, with the camera stands 
Mooning owlishly above, 
As we doffed our sweaters and resin’d our hands 
Awaiting the waterman’s final shove ; 
The minute-gun ; then, “Touch her bow;” 
The silent thought, ‘‘ We are in for it now; ” 
The steady voice of the coach on the shore, 
“Three quarters gone,” ‘‘'Ten seconds more,” 


: 7 
“‘ Fight, seven, six, five, four, three, two, one 
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A pause. Abang. The tension broke. 
We caught the first one well together, 
Snatched at the second, and swung out 

In the full sweep of the racing stroke ; 
While behind us with rattle and shout, 
Swift and bright in the evening sun, 

Hard on the drive and neat on the feather, 
Came the enemy, hell-for-leather. 


Oh, but they were a beautiful crew ! 

They settled down to their stroke, and drew 
Steadily nearer, for all their straining, 
Second by second, gaining, gaining. 

At the Ferry we led by a yard: 

Jones quickened up: we struggled hard : 
But on my shoulders lay the weight 

Of Four, a tenth of a second late. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the bellows, 

“ You’ve got them now.” “ Put it on, you fellows.” 
Grim and desperate, short and flurried, 
Through the Gut we barely worried ; 

Near the end they overlapped us, 

Made their shot and almost trapped us, 

But with a flicker of cox’s wrist 

We swung clear of them, and they missed. 


You know the moment when, at their height, 
The shouts go surging away to the right, 

And the tumult suddenly dies in your ears 

As the long, straight homeward reach appears? 
At that moment, while, nearly dead, 

I waited the jerk of Jones’ head, 

As if to say, “ The last spurt now” ; 

Just as the bobbing enemy bow 

Closer and ever closer showed, 

Jones deliberately slowed. 
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For twenty seconds they drew yet nearer : 
But then I felt the burden lightening, 
And every moment, clearer and clearer, 
The catch of the stroke behind me tightening. 
The heavy-weights ceased to flurry and jerk 
And settled steady again to their work. 
Still at the same stroke, grim and slow, 
We began to hold the foe. 
“ Keep it long,” came a shout from the shore, 
And we drained each stroke to its utmost dregs ; 
While the mingling voices, more and more, 
Gathered and rose in a single roar— 

pegs 1) Legs l/Legs!' Legs!” 


We held them off: we drew away : 

And that was really the end of the day. 

Down the Green Bank and past the throng 
That clustered on the swaying barges 

Jones kept it steady and kept it long 

And held the enemy’s fitful charges. 

Till near the end, when our force was failing, 
And efforts at time were unavailing, 

He quickened the stroke: we somehow followed, 
And safely over the line we wallowed. 


A. H. SIDGWICK. 


(from Fones’s Wedding.) 


GOING HEAD OF THE RIVER 
ff Bie method of sending off a bumping race is the 


refinement of cruelty. 
As each boat reaches its starting-post the crews dis- 
embark and stand dismally about, listening to the last 
exhortations of coaches or nervously eyeing the crew 
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behind them. Presently an objectionably loud piece of 
artillery, situated half-way down the long line of boats, 
goes off with a roar. This is called “ first gun,” and 
means chiefly that there will be another in three minutes. 
The crew mournfully denude themselves of a few more 
articles of their already scanty wardrobe, which they 
pile upon the shoulders of the perspiring menial whose 
duty it is to convey the same to the finishing-post, and 
crawl one by one into their places in the boat. Finally, 
the coxswain coils himself into his seat and takes both 
rudder-lines in his left hand, leaving the right free to 
grasp the end of the boat’s last link with terra firma, her 
starting-chain. Then the second gun goes, and the crew 
shudder and know that in sixty seconds precisely they 
must start. 

The ritual observed during the final minute is com- 
plicated in the extreme, and varies directly with the 
nervous system of the coach, who dances upon the bank 
with a stop-watch in his hand, to time the ministrations 
of the College boatman, who stands by with a long boat- 
hook ready to prod the vessel into midstream. 

“Fifteen seconds gone,” says the coach. “ Push 
her out, Ben.” 

Ben complies with a maddening but wise deliberation. 
If the boat is pushed out too promptly the starting-chain 
will grow taut and tug the stern of the boat inwards 
towards the bank, just when her nose should be pointing 
straight upstream. But this elementary truth does not 
occur to the frenzied octett in the boat. The gun will 
go, and bow-side will find their oar-blades still resting 
on the towpath. They know it. 

“Thirty seconds gone,” says the coach. “ Paddle on 
gently, Bow and Two.” 

His object is to get the full advantage of the length 
of the chain, but Bow and Two know better. They are 
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convinced that he merely desires that they shall be 
caught at a disadvantage when the gun fires. However, 
they paddle on as requested, with a palsied stealthiness 
that suggests Musical Chairs. 

“Fifteen seconds left,” says the coach. “Are you 
straight, Cox? Ten more sec——” 

Ah! As usual the chain has drawn tight, and the 
stern of the boat is being dragged inwards again. 

“ Paddle on, Two!” yells the coxswain. 

Two gives a couple of frenzied digs ; the Dervish with 
the watch, accompanied by a ragged and inaccurate 
chorus all down the bank, chants “ Five, four, three, 
two ”” s there is a terrific roar from the gun; the 
coxswain drops the chain; the boatman slips the point 
of his boathook (which, between ourselves, has been doing 
the lion’s share in keeping the ship’s head straight) from 
Five’s rigger; and they are off. 

The Benedictine crew got under way very unostenta- 
tiously. Their coach was actually rowing in the All 
Saints boat—and it would be difficult to select a more 
glowing testimonial to the sterling sportsmanship of 
English rowing—so the starting operations were wisely 
left to the College boatman, who had performed the 
office for something like half a century. The flight of 
time was recorded by Hughie himself from the watch 
which hung on his stretcher beside his right foot. The 
experienced Mr. Dishart-Watson kept those too-often 
fatally intimate acquaintances, the rudder-lines and 
starting-chain, tactfully apart, and the St. Benedict’s 
boat got off the mark with a start that brought her 
within a length of All Saints during the first half-minute. 

After that their opponents drew away. As D’Arcy 
had said, they were a seasoned crew, and nothing short 
of sheer superiority would wear them down. The two 
boats swung round Grassy Corner and entered the 
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Plough Reach about their distance apart. All Saints 
were rowing the faster stroke. 

Hughie, who was keeping to a steady thirty-two, felt 
with satisfaction that the men behind him were well 
together. Number Seven, small but plucky, was setting 
bow-side a beautiful example in steady swing and smart 
finish. Six—Mr. Puffin—was rowing a great blade. To 
look at him now you would ask why he had not been 
included in the University Crew. If you saw him 
trying to row forty to the minute you would marvel that 
he should be included in any crew at all. 

Five was not looking happy. He was lying back too 
far and tugging at the finish. To him the boat seemed 
heavier than usual, for he was just beginning to realise 
the difference between seconding the efforts of Hughie 
Marrable and those of Mr.Duncombe. Still, he was plug- 
ging gamely. Four, a painstaking person, was encouraging 
himself in a fashion entirely his own. After every stroke 
as he sat up and swung forward, he gasped out some little 
sotto voce remark to himself, such as—‘‘ Oh, well rowed, 
Four! ... Stick to it, Four! ... Use your Jegs, old 
man! ...., That’s: better!.... That’s a beauty! .... 
Oh, well rowed, Four!” Andsoon. Where he got the 
necessary breath for these exercises nobody knew; but 
some folk possess these little peculiarities, and row none 
the worse for them. Bow was another instance. He 
was a chirpy but eccentric individual, and used to sing 
to himself some little ditty of the moment—or possibly 
a hymn—all through a race, beginning with the first 
stroke and ending exactly, if possible, with the last. He 
had been known, when stroking a boat, to quicken up 
to a perfectly incredible rate simply because he feared 
that the song would end before he completed the course, 
a contingency which he regarded as unlucky in the 
extreme. On the other hand, he would become quite 
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depressed if he had to stop in the middle of a verse, and 
he was quite capable of rowing rallentando if he desired 
to synchronise his two conclusions. 

But few people have the time or inclination for these 
diversions while oscillating upon a sixteen-inch slide, and 
the rest of the crew were swinging out and plugging in 
grim silence. 

The two boats swept into the roaring medley of 
Ditton Corner. They flashed past the row of piles and 
tethered punts amid a hurricane of shouts and waving 
handkerchiefs. Hughie, wrongfully exercising his privi- 
lege as Stroke, allowed his eyes to slide to the right for 
amoment. He had a fleeting glimpse of the crimson and 
excited countenance of Miss Gaymer, as some man held 
her aloft in the crowd. Then the boat gave a slight 
lurch, and Joey was swallowed up again. Hughie felt 
guiltily responsible for the lurch, and recalling his gaze 
into the proper channel—straight over the coxswain’s 
right shoulder—swung out again long and steadily. 

“ Are we straight yet?” he gasped to Dishy. 

** Yes—just.” 

**’'Tell ’em to reach out a bit.” 

Mr. Watson complied, in tones that rose high above 
the tumult on the bank and penetrated even into the 
harmonious soul of Bow, who was grappling with a 
difficult cadenza at the moment. 

“« Six good ones!” said Hughie, next time his face 
swung up towards the coxswain’s. 

“Now, you men, six good ones!” echoed Dishy. 
“One! Two! Five, you’re late! Three! Four! 
Five! Bow, get hold of it! Six/ Oh, well rowed!” 

There was a delighted roar from the bank. The 
Benedictine crew were together again after the unsteadi- 
ness round Ditton. 

“ How far? ”’ signalled Hughie’s lips. 
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“ Length—and—a—half,” replied Cox. ‘‘ Less,” he 
added, peering ahead. 

They were half-way up the Long Reach now. In 
another minute or two they would be at the Railway 
Bridge, beyond which hard-pressed boats are popularly 
supposed to be safe. 

“Tell ’°em—going—quicken,” gurgled Hughie—“ if 
cnn. 

Cox nodded, rather doubtfully, and Hughie ground 
his teeth. If only this accursed noise on the bank would 
cease, even for five seconds, Dishy would get a chance to 
make the crew hear. As it was, the ever-increasing crowd 
rolling up fresh adherents like a snowball, made that feat 
almost an impossibility. 

But the coxswain was a man of experience and resource. 
Just as the boat passed under the Railway Bridge itself 
there was a momentary silence, for the crew were shut 
off from their supporters by some intervening balks of 
timber. Dishy seized the opportunity. 

“Be ready to quicken,” he yelled. ‘Now! Oh, 
well done!” 

The crew had heard him, and what was more, they 
had obeyed him. Stroke in the All Saints boat suddenly 
realised that the oncoming foe had quickened to thirty- 
five or six, and that the interval between the two boats 
had shrunk to something under a length. He spurted 
in his turn, and his men spurted with him, but their 
length of stroke grew proportionately shorter, and the 
pace of the boat did not increase. St. Benedict’s were 
holding their advantage. 

“ Halfa length,” said Dishy, in response to an agonised 
interrogation from Hughie’s right eyebrow. 

Suddenly above the tumult there rang out two rever- 
berating revolver-shots. A stout clergyman, whooping 
like a Choctaw, was tearing along the right bank of the 
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river, which was practically clear of spectators, with his 
weapon smoking in his hand. Dishy’s voice rose to a 
scream. 

“Look out—be ready! Only six feet!” 

And now the musical gentleman who was rowing 
bow felt the boat lift unsteadily under him. A wave 
rolled across the canvas decking behind him, and he 
felt a splash of water on his back. 

“Washing us off!” was his comment. “Glory, 
glory! Another verse’ll do it. Now then, all together— 


‘ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s——’ ” 


Bang! bang! bang! bang! 

The great service revolver rang out. The nose of 
the Benedictine boat, half submerged in a boiling flood, 
suddenly sprang to within three feet of the All Saints 
rudder. 

“ Now, you men!” Mr. Dishart-Watson’s wizened 
and saturnine countenance shrank suddenly and alarm- 
ingly to a mere rim surrounding his mouth. “ Just ten 
more! One—two fe 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, ‘‘ Of all his body he made 
a tongue.” He counted the strokes in tones that over- 
topped all the roars of encouragement and apprehension 
arising from the now hopelessly mixed-up mob of Bene- 
dictine and All Saints men that raged alongside. Hughie 
Marrable quickened and quickened, and his crew re- 
sponded sturdily. Faster and faster grew the stroke, and 
more and more pertinaciously did the nose of the Bene- 
dictine boat plough its way through the turbid waves 
emitted by the twitching rudder in front. Never had 
they travelled like this. Six was rowing like a man 
possessed. Four had ceased to encourage himself, and 
was plugging automatically with his chest open and 
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his eyes shut. Bow may or may not have been singing : 
he was certainly rowing. There was a world of rolling 
and splashing, for the All Saints coxswain was manipu- 
lating his rudder very skilfully, and ever and again the 
aggressive nose of the Benedictine boat was sent stagger- 
ing back by a rolling buffeting wave. But there was no 
stopping the Benedictines. 

Suddenly Dishy gave vent toa final cataclysmic bellow. 

** You're overlapping !” 

They were almost at Charon’s Grind. ‘The coxswain’s 
lank body stiffened in its little seat, and Hughie saw him 
lean hard over and haul on to the right-hand rudder-line. 

“Last three strokes! Now, you devils! Plug / 
plug! pl Aa—a—ee—ooh—ee—easy all! Oh, 
well rowed, well rowed, well rowed!” 

There was a lurch and a bump. 

“Done it! ...‘ Bows down to wood and stone,” 
gasped Bow. ~ : 

The eight men let go their oars and tumbled forward 
on to their stretchers, and listened, with their heads and 
hearts bursting, to the din that raged on the bank. 

It was a fine confused moment. 

In the boat itself Cox was vainly endeavouring to 
shake hands with Stroke, who lay doubled up over his oar, 
with his head right down in the bottom of the boat, 
oblivious to everything save the blessed fact that he 
need not row any more. Consciousness that he had 
taken his crew to the Head of the River was yet to come. 
At the other end Bow, with his head clasped between his 
knees, was croaking half-hysterically to himself—‘ Two 
bars too soon, Hughie! Oh, my aunt, we’ve gone Head ! 
Two bars too soon!” 

On the towpath every one was shouting and shaking 
hands with indiscriminate bonhomie—this was one of 
those occasions upon which even the ranks of Tuscany 
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could scarce forbear to cheer—and everybody, with one 
exception, seemed to be ringing a bell or blowing a 
trumpet. The exception was supplied by a trio of young 
gentlemen, two of whom held an enormous Chinese gong 
suspended between them, while a third smote the same 
unceasingly with a mallet, and cried aloud the name of 
Marrable. . 

On the opposite bank of the river a stout, middle-aged, 
and apparently demented Clerk in Holy Orders was 


dancing the Cachuca. 
IAN HAY. 


_ (from A Man’s Man.) 


ON A CANAL BOAT 


F all the creatures of commercial enterprise, a 

canal barge is by far the most delightful to con- 
sider. It may spread its sails, and then you see it sailing 
high above the tree-tops and the windmill, sailing on 
the aqueduct, sailing through the green corn-lands: the 
most picturesque of things amphibious. Or the horse 
plods along at a foot-pace as if there were no such thing 
as business in the world; and the man dreaming at the 
tiller sees the same spire on the horizon all day long. It is 
a mystery how things ever get to their destination at this 
rate; and to see the barges waiting their turn at a lock, 
affords a fine lesson of how easily the world may be taken. 
There should be many contented spirits on board, for 
such a life is both to travel and to stay at home. 

The chimney smokes for dinner as you go along; the 
banks of the canal slowly unroll their scenery to con- 
templative eyes; the barge floats by great forests and 
through great cities with their public buildings and 
their lamps at night ; and for the bargee, in his floating 
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home, “ travelling abed,’” it is merely as if he were 
listening to another man’s story or turning the leaves of 
a picture book in which he had no concern. He may 
take his afternoon walk in some foreign country on the 
banks of the canal, and then come home to dinner at 
his own fire-side. 

There is not enough exercise in such a life for any 
high measure of health; but a high measure of health is 
only necessary for unhealthy people. The slug of a 
fellow, who is never ill or well, has a quiet time of it in 
life, and dies all the easier. 

I am sure I would rather be a bargee than occupy any 
position under Heaven that required attendance at an 
office. There are few callings, I should say, where a 
man gives up less of his liberty in return for regular meals. 
The bargee is on shipboard—he is master in his own ship 
—he can land whenever he will—he can never be kept 
beating off a lee-shore a whole frosty night when the 
sheets are as hard as iron; and so far as I can make out, 
time stands as nearly still with him as is compatible with 
the return of bed-time or the dinner-hour. It is not 
easy to see why a bargee should ever die. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


(from An Inland Voyage.) 


RAFT-LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Oe places do seem so cramped up and smothery, 
but a raft don’t. You feel mighty free and easy 
and comfortable on a raft. . . . Here is the way we put 
in the time. It was a monstrous big river down there— 
sometimes a mile and a half wide; we run nights, and 
laid up and hid daytimes ; soon as night was most gone, 
we stopped navigating and tied up—nearly always in the 
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dead water under a tow-head; and then cut young 
cotton-woods and willows and hid the raft with them. 
Then we set out the lines. Next we slid into the river 
and had a swim, so as to freshen up and cool off; then 
we set down on the sandy bottom where the water was 
about knee-deep, and watched the daylight come. Not 
a sound anywheres—perfectly still—just like the whole 
world was asleep, only sometimes the bull-frogs 
a-clattering, maybe. ‘The first thing to see, looking away 
over the water, was a kind of dull line—that was the 
woods on t’other side—you couldn’t make nothing else 
out; then a pale place in the sky; then more paleness, 
spreading around ; then the river softened up, away off, 
and warn’t black any more, but gray; you could see 
little dark spots drifting along, ever so far away—trading 
scows, and such things; and long black streaks—rafts ; 
sometimes you could hear a sweep screaking ; or jumbled- 
up voices, it was so still, and sounds come so far; and 
by and by you could see a streak on the water which you 
know by the look of the streak that there’s a snag there 
in a swift current which breaks on it and makes that 
streak look that way; and you see the mist curl up 
off of the water, and the east reddens up, and the river, 
and you make out a log cabin in the edge of the woods, 
away on the bank on t’other side of the river, being a 
wood-yard, likely, and piled by them cheats so you can 
throw a dog through it anywheres ; then the nice breeze 
springs up, and comes fanning you from over there, so 
cool and fresh, and sweet to smell, on account of the 
woods and the flowers; but sometimes not that way, 
because they’ve left dead fish laying around, gars, and 
such, and they do get pretty rank; and next you’ve got 
the full day, and everything smiling in the sun, and the 
song-birds just going it ! 

A little smoke couldn’t be noticed, now, so we would 
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take some fish off of the lines and cook up a hot breakfast. 
And afterwards we would watch the lonesomeness of 
the river, and kind of lazy along, and by and by lazy 
off to sleep. Wake up, by and by, and look to see what 
done it, and maybe see a steamboat, coughing along 
upstream, so far off towards the other side you couldn’t 
tell nothing about her only whether she was stern-wheel 
or side-wheel ; then for about an hour there wouldn’t 
be nothing to hear nor nothing to see—just solid lone- 
someness. Next you'd see a raft sliding by, away off 
yonder, and maybe a galoot on it chopping, because 
they’re most always doing it on a raft; you’d see the 
axe flash, and come down—you don’t hear nothing ; you 
see that axe go up again, and by the time it’s above the 
man’s head, then you hear the k’chunk /—it had took all 
that time to come over the water. So we would put in 
the day, lazying around, listening to the stillness. . . . 
Soon as it was night, out we shoved; when we got 
her out to about the middle, we let her alone, and let 
her float wherever the current wanted her to; then we 
lit the pipes, and dangled our legs in the water and talked 
about all kinds of things—we was always naked, day and 
night, whenever the mosquitoes would let us—the new 
clothes Buck’s folks made for me was too good to be com- 
fortable, and besides I didn’t go much on clothes, nohow. 
Sometimes we’d have that whole river all to ourselves 
for the longest time. Yonder was the banks and the 
islands, across the water; and maybe a spark—which 
was a candle in a cabin window—and sometimes on the 
water you could see a spark or two—on a raft or a scow, 
you know; and maybe you could hear a fiddle or a song 
coming over from one of them crafts. It’s lovely to live 
on a raft. 
MARK TWAIN. 
(from Huckleberry Finn.) 
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AN INVITATION TO THE SEASIDE 


Broapstairs, June 2nd, 1840. 
My pear Mactisz, 


My foot is in the house, 
My bath is on the sea, 
And, before I take a souse, 
Here’s a single note to thee. 


It merely says that the sea is in a state of extraordinary 
sublimity ; that this place is, as the Guide Book most 
justly observes, ‘‘ unsurpassed for the salubrity of the 
refreshing breezes, which are wafted on the ocean’s 
pinions from far-distant shores.” That we are all right 
after the perils and voyages of yesterday. ‘That the sea 
is rolling away in front of the window at which I indite 
this epistle, and that everything is as fresh and glorious 
as fine weather and a splendid coast can make it. Bear 
these recommendations in mind, and shunning Tal- 
fourdian pledges, come to the bower which is shaded for 
you in the one-pair front, where no chair or table has 
four legs of the same length, and where no drawers will 
open till you have pulled the pegs off, and then they 
keep open and won’t shut again. 


Come! 
I can no more. 
Always faithfully yours, 
Cuaryes DICKENS. 


(from Letters of Charles Dickens.) 


| 
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LEARNING TO SWIM 


F all the things I learned at Blundell’s only two 

abode with me, and one of these was the knack of 
fishing, and the other the art of swimming. And indeed 
they have a very rude manner of teaching children to 
swim there; for the big boys take the little boys, and 
put them through a certain process, which they grimly 
call “ sheep-washing.” In the third meadow from the 
gate of the school, going up the river, there is a fine pool 
in the Lowman, where the Taunton brook comes in, and 
they call it “ Taunton Pool.” ‘The water runs down with 
a strong, sharp stickle, and then has a sudden elbow in it, 
where the small brook trickles in; and on that side the 
bank is steep, four, or it may be five feet high, overhanging 
loamily ; but on the other side it is flat, pebbly, and fit 
to land upon. Now the large boys take the small boys, 
crying sadly for mercy, and thinking mayhap, of their 
mothers ; with hands laid well at the back of their necks, 
they bring them up to the crest of the bank upon the 
eastern side, and make them strip their clothes off. Then 
the little boys, falling on their naked knees, blubber 
upwards piteously ; but the large boys know what is good 
for them, and will not be entreated. So they cast them 
down, one after another into the splash of the water, and 
watch them go to the bottom first, and then come up and 
fight for it, with a blowing and a bubbling. It is a very 
fair sight to watch, when you know there is little danger ; 
because, although the pool is deep, the current is sure to 
wash a boy up on the stones, where the end of the depth 
is. As for me, they had no need to throw me more than 
once, because I jumped in of my own accord, thinking 
small things of the Lowman, after the violent Lynn. 
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Nevertheless, I learnt to swim there, as all the other boys 
did; for the greatest point in learning that is to find that 
you must do it. I loved the water naturally, and could 
not be long out of it; but even the boys who hated it 
most, came to swim in some fashion or other, after they 
had been flung, for a year or two, into the Taunton Pool. 


R. D, BLACKMORE. 
(from Lorna Doone.) 


JOHN RIDD CLIMBS UP BAGWORTHY WATER 
TO THE DOONE VALLEY. 


I FOUND it strongly over-woven, turned, and torn 
with thicket-wood, but not so rocky as the Lynn, and 
more inclined to go evenly. There were bars of chafed 
stakes stretched from the sides half-way across the current, 
and light outriders of pithy weed, and blades of last 
year’s water-grass trembling in the quiet places, like a 
spider’s threads, on the transparent stillness, with a tint 
of olive moving in it; and here and there the sun came 
in, as if his light were sifted, making dance upon the 
waves, and shadowing the pebbles. 

Here, although affrighted often by the deep, dark 
places, and feeling that every step I took might never be 
taken backward, on the whole I had very comely sport of 
loaches, trout, and minnows, forking some, and driving 
others to shallow nooks, whence I could bail them ashore. 
Now if you have ever been fishing, you will not wonder 
that I was led on, forgetting all about danger, and taking 
no heed of the time, but shouting in a childish way 
whenever I caught a “ whacker ” (as we called a big fish 
at Tiverton); and in sooth there were very fine loaches 
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here, having more lie and harbourage than in the rough 
Lynn stream, though not quite so large as in the Lowman, 
where I have even taken them to the weight of a quarter 
of a pound. 

But in answer to all my shouts, there never was any 
sound at all, except of a rocky echo, or a scared bird 
hustling away, or the sudden dive of a water-vole; and 
the place grew thicker and thicker, and the covert grew 
darker above me, until I thought that the fishes might 
have good chance of eating me, instead of my eating the 
fishes. 

For now the day was falling fast behind the brown of 
the hill-tops; and the trees, being void of leaf and hard, 
seemed giants ready to beat me. And every moment, as 
the sky was clearing up for a white frost, and the cold of 
the water got worse and worse, until I was fit to cry with 
it. And so, in a sorry plight, I came to an opening in the 
bushes, where a great black pool lay in front of me, 
whitened with snow (as I thought) at the sides, till I saw 
it was only foam-froth. 

Now, though I could swim with great ease and comfort, 
and feared no depth of water, when I could fairly come to 
it, yet I had no desire to go over head and ears into this 
great pool, being so cramped and weary, and cold enough 
in all conscience, though wet only up to the middle, not 
counting my arms and shoulders. And the look of this 
black pit was enough to stop one from diving into it, 
even on a hot summer’s day with sunshine on the water ; 
I mean, if the sun ever shone there. As it was, I shud- 
dered and drew back; not alone at the pool itself, and 
the black air there was about it, but also at the whirling 
manner, and whispering of white threads upon it, in 
stripy circles round and round; and the centre still as 
jet. 

But soon I saw the reason of the stir and depth of that 
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great pit, as well as the roaring sound which long had 
made me wonder. For skirting round one side, with very 
little comfort, because the rocks were high and steep, and 
the ledge at the foot so narrow, I came to a sudden sight 
and marvel, such as I never dreamed of. For, lo! I 
stood at the foot of a long pale slide of water, coming 
smoothly to me, without any break or hindrance, for a 
hundred yards or more, and fenced on either side with 
cliff, sheer, and straight, and shining, The water neither 
ran nor fell, nor leaped with any spouting, but made one 
even slope of it, as if it had been combed or planed, and 
looking like a plank of deal laid down a deep black stair- 
case. However, there was no side-rail, nor any place to 
walk upon, only the channel a fathom wide, and the 
perpendicular walls of crag shutting out the evening. 

The look of this place had a sad effect, scaring me 
very greatly, and making me feel that I would give 
something, only to be at home again with Annie cooking 
my supper, and our dog ‘‘ Watch” sniffing upward. 
But nothing would come of wishing; that I had long 
found out; and it only made one the less inclined to 
work without white feather. So I laid the case before 
me ina little council; not for loss of time, but only that 
I wanted rest, and to see things truly. 

Then says I to myself,—‘‘ John Ridd, these trees, and 
pools, and lonesome rocks, and setting of the sunlight, 
are making a gruesome coward of thee. Shall I go back 
to my mother so, and be called her fearless boy?” 

Nevertheless, I am free to own that it was not any fine 
sense of shame which settled my decision; for indeed 
there was nearly as much of danger in going back as in 
going on, and perhaps even more of labour, the journey 
being so roundabout. But that which saved me from 
turning back was a strange inquisitive desire, very un- 
becoming to a boy of little years; in a word, I would 
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risk a great deal to know, what made the water come 
down like that, and what there was at the top of it. 

Therefore, seeing hard strife before me, I girt up my 
breeches anew, with each buckle one hole tighter, for the 
sodden straps were stretching and giving, and mayhap 
my legs were grown smaller from the coldness of it. 
Then I bestowed my fish around my neck more tightly, 
and not stopping to look much, for fear of fear, crawled 
along over the fork of rocks, where the water had scooped 
the stone out ; and shunning thus the ledge from whence 
it rose, like the mane of a white horse, into the broad 
black pool, softly I let my feet into the dip and rush of 
the torrent. 

And here, I reckoned without my host, although (as I 
thought) so clever; and it was much but that I went 
down into the great black pool, and had never been heard 
of more; and this must have been the end of me, except 
for my trusty loach-fork. For the green wave came 
down, like a great bottle upon me, and my legs were 
gone off in a moment, and I had not time to cry out with 
wonder, only to think of my mother and Annie, and 
knock my head very sadly, which made it go round so 
that brains were no good, evenif [had any. But allina 
moment, before I knew aught, except that I must die 
out of the way, with a roar of water upon me, my fork, 
praise God, stuck fast in the rock, and I was born up upon 
it. I felt nothing except that here was another matter 
to begin upon; and it might be worth while, or again it 
might not, to have another fight for it. But presently 
the dash of the water upon my face revived me, and my 
mind grew used to the roar of it; and meseemed [I 
had been worse off than this, when first flung into the 
Lowman. 

Therefore I gathered my legs back slowly, as if they 
were fish to be landed, stopping whenever the water flew 
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too strongly off my shin-bones, and coming along, without 
sticking out to let the wave get hold of me. And in this 
manner I won a footing, leaning well forward like a 
draught-horse, and balancing on my strength as it were, 
with the ashen stake set behind me. Then I said to myself, 
“John Ridd, the sooner you get yourself out by the way 
you came, the better it will be for you.” But to my great 
dismay and affright, I saw that no choice was left me 
now, except that I must climb somehow up that hill of 
water, or else be washed down into the pool, and whirl 
around till it drowned me. For there was no chance of 
fetching back, by the way I had gone down into it; and 
further up was a hedge of rock on either side of the 
water-way, rising a hundred yards in height, and for all 
I could tell five hundred, and no place to set a foot in. 

Having said the Lord’s Prayer (which was all I knew), 
and made a very bad job of it, I grasped the good loach- 
stick under a knot, and steadied me with my left hand 
and so with a sigh of despair began my course up the 
fearful torrent way. To me it seemed half a mile at 
least of sliding water above me, but in truth it was little 
more than a furlong, as I came to know afterwards. It 
would have been a bad ascent, even without the slippery 
slime, and the force of the river over it, and I had scanty 
hope indeed of ever winning the summit. Nevertheless 
my terror left me, now I was face to face with it, and had 
to meet the worst ; and I set myself to do my best, with a 
vigour and sort of hardness, which did not then surprise 
me, but have done so ever since. 

The water was only six inches deep, or from that to 
nine at the utmost, and all the way up I could see my feet 
looking white in the gloom of the hollow, and here and 
there I found resting-place, to hold on by the cliff and 
pant awhile. And gradually as I went on, a warmth of 
courage breathed in me, to think that perhaps no other 
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had dared to try that pass before me, and to wonder what 
mother would say to it. And then came thought of my 
father also, and the pain of my feet abated. 

How I went carefully, step by step, keeping my arms 
in front of me, and never daring to straighten my knees, 
is more than I can tell clearly, or even like now to think 
of, because it makes me dream of it. Only I must ac- 
knowledge, that the greatest danger of all was just where 
I saw no jeopardy, but ran up a patch of black ooze-weed 
in a very boastful manner, being now not far from the 
summit. 

Here I fell very piteously, and was like to have broken 
my knee-cap, and the torrent got hold of my other leg, 
while I was indulging the bruised one. And then a vile 
knotting of cramp disabled me, and for a while I could 
only roar, till my mouth was full of water, and all my 
body was sliding. But the fright of that brought me to 
again, and my elbow caught in a rock-hole; and so I 
managed to start again, with the help of more humility. 

Now being in the most dreadful fright, because I was 
so near the top, and hope was beating within me, I 
laboured hard with both legs and arms, going like a mill, 
and grunting. At last the rush of forked water, where 
first it came over the lips of the fall, drove me into the 
middle, and I stuck awhile with my toe-balls on the 
slippery links of the pop-weed, and the world was green 
and gliddery, and I durst not look behind me. Then I 
made up my mind to die at last; for so my legs would 
ache no more, and my breath not pain my heart so; only 
it did seem such a pity, after fighting so long to give in, 
and the light was coming upon me, and again I fought 
towards it ; then suddenly I felt fresh air, and fell into it 
headlong. 

R. D, BLACKMORE, 
(from the same.) 
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THE PICKWICKIANS ON THE ICE 


% OW,” said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, 

with the agreeable items of strong-beer and 
cherry-brandy, had been done ample justice to; “ what 
say you to an hour on the ice? We shall have plenty of 
time.” 

“* Capital!” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“* Prime !”” ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“You skait, of course, Winkle?” said Wardle. 

“Ye-yes; oh, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle. ‘“ I—I—am 
rather out of practice.” 

** Oh, do skait, Mr. Winkle,” said Arabella. ‘I like to 
see it so much.” 

“Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was ‘ swan-like.” 

“*T should be very happy, I’m sure,” said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening; ‘‘ but I have no skaits.” 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pair, and the fat boy announced that there were 
half a dozen more down-stairs: whereat Mr. Winkle 
expressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely 
uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice ; 
and the fat boy and Mr. Weller, having shovelled and 
swept away the snow which had fallen on it during the 
night, Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skaits with a dexterity 
which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and 
described circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, 
and inscribed upon the ice, without once stopping for 
breath, a great many other pleasant and astonishing 
devices, to the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, 
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Mr. Tupman, and the ladies: which reached a pitch of 
positive enthusiasm, when old Wardle and Benjamin 
Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed 
some mystic evolutions, which they called a reel. 

All this time, Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of 
his feet, and putting his skaits on, with the points 
behind, and getting the straps into a very complicated 
and entangled state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, 
who knew rather less about skaits than a Hindoo. At 
length, however, with the assistance of Mr. Weller, the 
unfortunate skaits were firmly screwed and buckled on, 
and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

** Now then, sir,”’ said Sam, in an encouraging tone ; 
*¢ off vith you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop!” said Mr. Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the 
grasp of a drowning man. “ How slippery it is, Sam!” 

** Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,”’ replied Mr. 
Weller. “ Hold up, sir!” 

This last observation of Mr. Weller bore reference to a 
demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a 
frantic desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash the 
back of his head on the ice. 

“ These—these—are very awkward skaits; ain’t they, 
Sam?” inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. 

“1m afeered there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,” 
replied Sam. 

“* Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. ‘Come; the 
ladies are all anxiety.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
** 1’m coming.” 

“Just a goin’ to begin,” said Sam, endeavouring to 
disengage himself. ‘* Now, sir, start off!” 
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“Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. “TI find I’ve got a 
couple of coats at home that I don’t want, Sam. You 
may have them, Sam.” 

** Thank’ee, sir,” said Mr. Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. 
Winkle, hastily. ‘ You needn’t take your hand away to do 
that. I meant to have given you five shillings this morning 
for a Christmas-box, Sam. I'll give it you this afternoon, 
Sam.” 

“ You’re wery good, sir,” replied Mr. Weller. 

“Just hold me at first, Sam; will you?” said Mr. 
Winkle. “ There—that’s right. I shall soon get in the 
way of it, Sam. Not so fast; not so fast.” 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller, 
in a very singular and unswan-like manner, when Mr. 
Pickwick most innocently shouted from the opposite 
bank: 

ce Sam i 99 

(13 Sir? 2? 

“Here. I want you.” . 

“Let go, sir,” said Sam. “Don’t you hear the 
governor a callin’? Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort, Mr. Weller disengaged himself 
from the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian, and in so 
doing, administered a considerable impetus to the 
unhappy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy which no 
degree of dexterity or practice could have insured, that 
unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the centre 
of the reel, at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was performing a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr. 
Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a loud crash 
they both fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to the 
spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle 
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was far too wise to do anything of the kind, in skaits ; 
but anguish was depicted on every lineament of his 
countenance. 

“ Are you hurt? ” inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 
some anxiety. 

“Not much,” said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

“‘T wish you’d let me bleed you,” said Mr. Benjamin, 
with great eagerness. 

* No, thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle hurriedly. 

*‘ T really think you had better,” said Allen. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr. Winkle; “ I’d rather not.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?” inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned 
to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, ‘‘ Take his skaits 
off.” 

“No; but really I had scarcely begun,” remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

** Take his skaits off,” repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

** Lift him up,” said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by- 
standers ; and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but 
distinct and emphatic tone, these remarkable words: 

** You’re a humbug, sir.” 

** A what? ” said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

“A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer, if you wish it. 
An impostor, sir.” 

With those words, Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr Pickwick was delivering himself of the 
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sentiment just recorded, Mr. Weller and the fat boy, 
having by their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were 
exercising themselves thereupon in a very masterly and 
brilliant manner. Sam Weller, in particular, was dis- 
playing that beautiful feat of fancy-sliding which is 
currently denominated “knocking at the cobbler’s 
door,” and which is achieved by skimming over the ice 
on one foot, and occasionally giving a postman’s knock 
upon it with the other. It wasa good long slide, and there 
was something in the motion which Mr. Pickwick, who 
was very cold with standing still, could not help envying. 

“Tt looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn’t it?’ he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly 
out of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in 
which he had converted his legs into a pair of compasses 
and drawn complicated problems on the ice. 

“Ah, it does indeed,” replied Wardle. ‘‘Do you 
slide? ” 

**T used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Try it now,” said Wardle. 

** Oh, do please, Mr. Pickwick!” cried all the ladies. 

“T should be very happy to afford you any amuse- 
ment,” replied Mr. Pickwick, “ but I haven’t done such 
a thing these thirty years.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Nonsense!” said Wardle, dragging 
off his skaits with the impetuosity which characterised 
all his proceedings. “Here; I'll keep you company ; 
come along!” and away went the good-tempered old 
fellow down the slide, with a rapidity which came very 
close upon Mr. Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves 
and put them in his hat; took two or three short runs, 
baulked himself as often, and at last took another run, 
and went slowly and gravely down the slide, with his 
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feet about a yard and a quarter apart, amidst the gratified 
shouts of all the spectators. 

“ Keep the pot a-bilin’, sir!” said Sam; and down 
went Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then 
Sam, and then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
and then the fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, following 
closely upon each other’s heels, and running after each 
other with as much eagerness as if all their future 
prospects in life depended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to observe 
the manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his share 
of the ceremony; to watch the torture of anxiety with 
which he viewed the person behind, gaining upon him in 
the imminent hazard of tripping him up; to see him 
gradually expend the painful force he had put on at 
first, and turn slowly round on the slide, with his face 
towards the point from which he had started ; to contem- 
plate the playful smile which mantled on his face when 
he had accomplished the distance, and the eagerness 
with which he turned round when he had done so, and 
ran after his predecessor: his black gaiters tripping 
pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes beaming 
cheerfulness and gladness through his spectacles. And 
when he was knocked down (which happened upon the 
average every third round), it was the most invigorating 
sight that can possibly be imagined, to behold him gather 
up his hat, gloves, and handkerchief, with a glowing 
countenance, and resume his station in the rank, with an 
ardour and enthusiasm that nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp 
smart crack was heard. ‘There was a quick rush towards 
the bank, a wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from 
Mr. Tupman. A large mass of ice disappeared; the 
water bubbled up over it ; Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves and 
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handkerchief were floating on the surface; and this was 
all of Mr. Pickwick that anyone could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every counten- 
ance, the males turned pale, and the females fainted, Mr. 
Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the 
hand, and gazed at the spot where their leader had gone 
down, with frenzied eagerness; while Mr. Tupman, by 
way of rendering the promptest assistance, and at the 
same time conveying to any persons who might be within 
hearing, the clearest possible notion of the catastrophe, 
ran off across the country at his utmost speed, screaming 
“Fire !”? with all his might. 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and Sam 
Weller were approaching the hole with cautious steps, 
and Mr. Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried consulta- 
tion with Mr. Bob Sawyer, on the advisability of bleed- 
ing the company generally, as an improving little bit of 
professional practice—it was at this very moment that a 
face, head, and shoulders, emerged from beneath the 
water, and disclosed the features and spectacles of Mr. 
Pickwick. 

“Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one 
instant ! ”? bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Yes, do; let me implore you—for my sake!” roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather 
unnecessary ; the probability being, that if Mr. Pickwick 
had declined to keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, 
it would have occurred to him that he might as well do 
so for his own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?” said 
Wardle. 

‘Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face, and gasping for breath ; 
“T fell upon my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at 
first.” 
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The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as was 
yet visible, bore testimony of the accuracy of this state- 
ment; and as the fears of the spectators were still further 
relieved by the fat boy’s suddenly recollecting that the 
water was nowhere more than five feet deep, prodigies 
of valour were performed to get him out. After a vast 
quantity of splashing, and cracking, and struggling, Mr. 
Pickwick was at length extricated from his unpleasant 
position, and once more stood on dry land. 

“Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 

“ Dear old thing!” said Arabella. “‘ Let me wrap this 
shawl round you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“¢ Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Wardle ; 
“and when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your 
legs can carry you, and jump into bed directly.” 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. Three or 
four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pickwick 
was wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of 
Mr. Weller: presenting the singular phenomenon of 
an elderly gentleman, dripping wet, and without a hat, 
with his arms bound down to his sides, skimming over 
the ground, without any clearly defined purpose, at the 
rate of six good English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at 
the very top of his speed until he reached the door of 
Manor Farm, where Mr. Tupman had arrived some five 
minutes before, and had frightened the old lady into 
palpitations of the heart by impressing her with the 
unalterable conviction that the kitchen chimney was on 
fire—a calamity which always presented itself in glowing 
colours to the old lady’s mind, when anybody about her 
evinced the smallest agitation. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug in 
bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room, and 
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took up his dinner; a bowl of punch was carried up 
afterwards, and a grand carouse held in honour of his 
safety. Old Wardle would not hear of his rising, so they 
made the bed the chair, and Mr. Pickwick presided. A 
second and a third bowl were ordered in; and when Mr. 
Pickwick awoke next morning, there was not a symptom 
of rheumatism about him: which proves, as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer very justly observed, that there is nothing like 
hot punch in such cases: and that if ever hot punch did 
fail to act as a preventative, it was merely because the 
patient fell into the vulgar error of not taking enough 
of it. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


(from The Pickwick Papers.) 


WALKING AND MOUNTAINEERING 


ON GOING A JOURNEY 


NE of the pleasantest things in the world is going 

a journey; but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy 
society in a room; but out of doors nature is company 
enough for me. I am then never less alone than when 
alone. 


Instead of a friend in a post-chaise or in a Tilbury, to 
exchange good things with and vary the same stale topics 
over again, for once let me have a truce with impertinence. 
Give me the clear blue sky over my head and the green 
turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a 
three hours’ march to dinner—and then to thinking! 
It is hard if I cannot start some game on these lone 
heaths. I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the 
point of yonder rolling cloud, I plunge into my past 
being, and revel there, as the sunburnt Indian plunges 
headlong into the wave that wafts him to his native 
shore. ‘Then long-forgotten things, like “‘ sunken wrack 
and sumless treasuries,” burst upon my eager sight, and 
I begin to feel, think, and be myself again. Instead of an 
awkward silence, broken by attempts at wit or dull 
commonplaces, mine is that undisturbed silence of the 
heart which alone is perfect eloquence. 

No one likes puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, 
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and analysis better than I do; but I sometimes had rather 
be without them. “ Leave, oh, leave me to my repose!” 
I have just now other business in hand, which would 
seem idle to you; but is with me “very stuff o’ the 
conscience.” Is not this wild rose sweet without a com- 
ment? Does not this daisy leap to my heart set in its 
coat of emerald? Yet if I were to explain to you the 
circumstance that has so endeared it to me, you would 
only smile. Had I not better, then, keep it to myself, 
and let it serve me to brood over, from here to yonder 
craggy point, and from thence onward to the far-distant 
horizon? I should be but bad company all that way, and 
therefore prefer being alone. 

I have heard it said that you may, when the moody 
fit comes on, walk or ride on by yourself, and indulge 
your reveries. But this looks like a breach of manners, 
a neglect of others, and you are thinking all the time 
that you ought to rejoin your party. ‘‘ Out upon such 
half-faced fellowship!” say I. I like to be either 
entirely to myself or entirely at the disposal of others ; 
to talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, to be sociable or 
solitary. I was pleased with an observation of Mr. 
Cobbett’s, “‘ that he thought it a bad French custom to 
drink our wine with our meals, and that an Englishman 
ought to do only one thing at atime.” So I cannot 
talk and think, or indulge in melancholy musing and 
lively conversation, by fits and starts. “‘ Let me have a 
companion of my way,” says Sterne, “were it but to 
remark how the shadows lengthen as the sun declines.” 
It is beautifully said; but, in my opinion, this continual 
comparing of notes interferes with the involuntary 
impression of things upon the mind, and hurts the 
sentiment. 

If you only hint what you feel in a kind of dumb show, 
it is insipid ; if you have to explain it, it is making a toil 
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of a pleasure. You cannot read the book of nature with- 
out being perpetually put to the trouble of translating 
it for the benefit of others. I am for this synthetical 
method on a journey in preference to the analytical. I 
am content to lay in a stock of ideas then, and to examine 
and anatomise them afterwards. I want to see my vague 
notions float like the down of the thistle before the 
breeze, and not to have them entangled in the briars and 
thorns of controversy. For once, I like to have it all my 
own way; and this is impossible unless you are alone, 
or in such company as I do not covet... . 

I grant there is one subject on which it is pleasant 
to talk on a journey, and that is, what we shall 
have for supper when we get to our inn at night. 
The open air improves this sort of conversation or 
friendly altercation, by setting a keener edge on 
appetite. Every mile of the road heightens the flavour 
of the viands we expect at the end of it. How fine 
it is to enter some old town, walled and turreted, just 
at the approach of nightfall; or to come to some strag- 
gling village, with the lights streaming through the 
surrounding gloom; and then after inquiring for the 
best entertainment that the place affords, to “‘ take one’s 
ease at one’s inn!” 

These eventful moments in our lives’ history are too 
precious, too full of solid heartfelt happiness, to be 
frittered and dribbled away in imperfect sympathy. I 
would have them all to myself, and drain them to the 
last drop; they will do to talk of or to write about 
afterwards. What a delicate speculation it is, after 
drinking whole goblets of tea, 


“The cups that cheer, but not inebriate,” 


and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit con- 
sidering what we shall have for supper—eggs and a rasher, 
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a rabbit smothered in onions, or an excellent veal-cutlet ! 
Sancho in such a situation once fixed on cow-heel; and 
his choice, though he could not help it, is not to be 
disparaged. Then, in the intervals of pictured scenery 
and Shandean contemplation, to catch the preparation 
and the stir in the kitchen, getting ready for the gentle- 
maninthe parlour. Procul, 0 procul este profani/ These 
hours are sacred to silence and to musing, to be treasured 
up in the memory, and to feed the source of smiling 
thoughts hereafter. I would not waste them in idle 
talk; or if I must have the integrity of fancy broken in 
upon, I would rather it were by a stranger than a friend. 

A stranger takes his hue and character from the time 
and place; he is a part of the furniture and costume of 
an inn. If he is a Quaker, or from the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, so much the better. I do not even try 
to sympathise with him, and he breaks no squares. 
I associate nothing with my travelling companion but 
present objects and passing events. In his ignorance of 
me and my affairs, 1 in a manner forget myself. But 
a friend reminds me of other things, rips up old grievances, 
and destroys the abstraction of the scene. He comes in 
ungraciously between us and our imaginary character. 
Something is dropped in the course of conversation that 
gives a hint of your profession and pursuits; or from 
having some one with you that knows the less sublime 
portions of your history, it seems that other people do. 
You are no longer a citizen of the world; but your 
*‘ unhoused free condition is put into circumspection and 
confine.” 

The incognito of an inn is one of its striking privileges— 
* lord of one’s self, uncumbered with a name.” Oh, it is 
great to shake off the trammels of the world and of public 
opinion; to lose our importunate, tormenting, ever- 
lasting personal identity in the elements of nature, and 
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become the creature of the moment, clear of all ties; to 
hold to the universe only by a dish of sweetbreads, and 
to owe nothing but the score of the evening; and no 
longer seeking for applause and meeting with contempt, 
to be known by no other title than the Gentleman in the 
parlour ! 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


(from Table Talk.) 


NIGHT-WALKS IN LONDON 


To Mr. Wordsworth 
Fan. 30th, 1801. 

I OUGHT before this to have replied to your very 

kind invitation into Cumberland. With you and 
your sister I could gang anywhere; but I am afraid 
whether I shall ever be able to afford so desperate a 
journey. Separate from the pleasure of your company, 
I don’t much care if I never see a mountain in my life. 
I have passed all my days in London, until I have formed 
as many and intense local attachments as any of you 
mountaineers.can have done with dead nature. The 
lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street: the in- 
numerable trades, tradesmen and customers: coaches, 
waggons, playhouses: all the bustle and wickedness 
round about Covent Garden: the very women of the 
Town: the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles—life 
awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night: the 
impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street: the crowds, 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and 
pavements: the print-shops, the old-book stalls, parsons 
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cheapening books: coffee-houses, steams of soups from 
kitchens: the pantomimes—London itself a pantomime 
and a masquerade: all these things work themselves 
into my mind, and feed me without a power of satiating 
me. ‘The wonder of these sights impels me into night- 
walks about her crowded streets, and I often shed 
tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at so 
much life... . 

I consider the clouds above me but as a roof beautifully 
painted, but unable to satisfy the mind, and at last, like 
the pictures of the apartment of a connoisseur, unable 
to afford him any longer a pleasure. So fading upon 
me, from disuse, have been the beauties of Nature, as 
they have been confidently called; so over fresh, and 
green, and warm are all the inventions of men, and 
assemblies of men, in this great city. 

CHARLES LAMB. . 
(from Letters of Charles Lamb.) 


THE TORTOISE GOES FOR A WALK 


HE old Sussex tortoise, that I have mentioned to 
you so often, is become my property. I dug 
it out of its winter dormitory in March last, when it was 
enough awakened to express its resentments by hissing ; 
and, packing it in a box with earth, carried it eighty 
miles in post-chaises. The rattle and hurry of the journey 
so perfectly roused it that, when I turned it out on a 
border, it walked twice down to the bottom of my 
garden; however, in the evening, the weather being 
cold, it buried itself in the loose mould, and continues 
still concealed. .. . 
Because we call this creature an abject reptile, we 
are apt to undervalue his abilities, and depreciate his 
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powers of instinct. Yet he is, as Mr. Pope says of his 
lord : 


“ Much too wise to walk into a well:” 


and has so much discernment as not to fall down a ha-ha ; 
but to stop and withdraw from the brink with the 
readiest precaution. 

Though he loves warm weather, he avoids the hot 
sun; because his thick shell, when once heated, would, 
as the poet says of solid armour, “scald with safety.” 
He therefore spends the more sultry hours under the 
umbrella of a large cabbage leaf, or amidst the waving 
forests of an asparagus bed. 

But as he avoids heat in the summer, so, in the decline 
of the year, he improves the faint autumnal beams, by 
getting within the reflection of a fruit-wall: and, though 
he never has read that planes inclining to the horizon 
receive a greater share of warmth, he inclines his shell, 
by tilting it against the wall, to collect and admit every 
feeble ray. 

Pitiable seems the condition of this poor embarrassed 
reptile ; to be cased in a suit of ponderous armour, which 
he cannot lay aside ; to be imprisoned, as it were, within 
his own shell, must preclude, we shouldsuppose, all activity 
and disposition for enterprise. Yet there is a season of 
the year (usually the beginning of June) when his exer- 
tions are remarkable. He then walks on tiptoe, and is 
stirring by five in the morning; and, traversing the 
garden, examines every wicket and interstice in the 
fences, through which he will escape if possible; and 
often has eluded the care of the gardener, and wandered 
to some distant field. The motives that compel him 
to undertake these rambles seem to be of the amorous 
kind: his fancy then becomes intent on sexual attach- 
ments, which transport him beyond his usual gravity, and 
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induce him to forget for a time his ordinary solemn 
deportment. 


GILBERT WHITE. 


(from The Natural History of Selborne: to the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, April 21, 1780.) 


WALKING IN THE CITY 


ie is over the City of London, as the oldest part of the 
town, that its chief interest still hovers. ‘Those who 
go there in search of its treasures will be stunned on 
week-days by the tourbillon of its movement, and the 
constant eddies at all the great crossings in the whirlpool 
of its business life, such as no other town in Europe can 
show. But this also has its charms, and no one has seen 
London properly who has not watched the excited 
crowds at the Stock Exchange, threaded the labyrinth 
of the Bank, wondered at the intimate arrangements of 
the Post Office, attended a Charity Children’s service at 
St. Paul’s, beheld the Lord Mayor drive by in his coach ; 
stood amid the wigged lawyers and whirling pigeons of 
the Guildhall; and struggled through Cheapside, 
Cornhill, and Great Tower Street with the full tide of 
a week-day. 

But no one can see the City properly who does not 
walk in it, and no one can walk in it comfortably except 
on a Sunday. On that day it is thoroughly enjoyable. 
The great chimneys have ceased smoking, the sky is 
blue, the trees look green, but that which is most remark- 
able, is the streets are empty. What becomes of all the 
people it is impossible to imagine; there are not only 
no carriages, there are scarcely any foot-passengers : 
one may saunter along the pavement with no chance of 
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being jostled, and walk down the middle of the street 
without any fear of being run over. Then alone can 
the external features of the City be studied, and there 
is a great charm in the oddity of having it all to one’s 
self, as well as in the quietude. Then we see how, even 
in the district that was devastated by the Fire, several 
important fragments escaped, and how the portion 
which was unburnt is filled with precious memorials of 
an earlier time. Scarcely less interesting also, and, 
though not always beautiful, of a character exceedingly 
unusual in England, are the numerous buildings erected 
immediately after the Fire in the reign of Charles II. 
The treasures which we have to look for are often very 
obscure—a sculptured gateway, a panelled room, a 
storm-beaten tower, or an incised stone—and in them- 
selves might scarcely be worth a tour of inspection; but 
in a city where so many millions of inhabitants have lived 
and passed away, where so many great events of the 
world’s history have occurred, there is scarcely one of 
these long-lived remnants which has not some strange 
story to tell in which it bears the character of the only 
existing witness. ‘The surroundings, too, are generally 
picturesque, and only those who study them and dwell 
upon them can realise the interest of the desolate tombs 
in the City churches, the loveliness of the plane-trees 
in their fresh spring green rising amid the smoky houses 
in those breathing spaces left by the Fire in the old City 
churchyards where the churches were never rebuilt, or the 
soft effects of aerial perspective from the wharfs of the 
Thames or amid the many-masted shipping in the still 
reaches of “the Pool,” where the great White Towerofthe 
Conqueror still frowns at the beautiful church built in 


honour of a poor ferry-woman. 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


(from Walks in London.) 
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MODESTINE 


9 bee bell of Monastier was just striking nine as I got 
quit of these preliminary troubles and descended 
the hill through the common. As long as I was within 
sight of the windows, a secret shame and the fear of some 
laughable defeat withheld me from tampering with 
Modestine. She tripped along upon her four small hoofs 
with a sober daintiness of gait; from time to time she 
shook her ears or her tail; and she looked so small under 
the bundle that my mind misgave me. We got across 
the ford without difficulty—there was no doubt about 
the matter, she was docility itseli—and once on the other 
bank, where the road begins to mount through pine- 
woods, I took in my right hand the unhallowed staff, and 
with a quaking spirit applied it to the donkey. Modestine 
brisked up her pace for perhaps three steps, and then 
relapsed into her former minuet. Another applica- 
tion had the same effect, and so with the third. I am 
worthy the name of an Englishman, and it goes against 
my conscience to lay my hand rudely on a female. I 
desisted, and looked her all over from head to foot; the 
poor brute’s knees were trembling and her breathing was 
distressed ; it was plain that she could go no faster on a 
hill. God forbid, thought I, that I should brutalize this 
innocent creature; let her go at her own pace, and let 
me patiently follow. 

What that pace was, there is no word mean enough to 
describe ; it was something as much slower than a walk 
as a walk is slower than a run; it kept me hanging on 
each foot for an incredible length of time ; in five minutes 
it exhausted the spirit and set up a fever in all the muscles 
of the leg. And yet I had to keep close at hand and 
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measure my advance exactly upon hers ; for if I dropped 
a few yards into the rear, or went on a few yards ahead, 
Modestine came instantly to a halt and began to browse. 
The thought that this was to last from here to Alais 
nearly broke my heart. Of all conceivable journeys, this 
promised to be the most tedious. I tried to tell myself 
it was a lovely day; I tried to charm my foreboding 
spirit with tobacco; but I had a vision ever present to 
me of the long, long roads, up hill and down dale, and 
a pair of figures ever infinitesimally moving, foot by foot, a 
yard to the minute, and, like things enchanted in a 
nightmare, approaching no nearer to the goal. 

In the meantime there came up behind us a tall 
peasant, perhaps forty years of age, of an ironical snuffy 
countenance, and arrayed in the green tail-coat of the 
country. He overtook us hand over hand, and stopped 
to consider our pitiful advance. 

** Your donkey,” says he, “is very old? ” 

I told him, I believed not. 

Then, he supposed, we had come far. 

I told him, we had but newly left Monastier. 

“« Et vous marchez comme ca!” cried he; and, throwing 
back his head, he laughed long and heartily. I watched 
him, half prepared to feel offended, until he had satisfied 
his mirth ; and then, “ You must have no pity on these 
animals,” said he; and, plucking a switch out of a 
thicket, he began to lace Modestine about the sternworks, 
uttering acry. The rogue pricked up her ears and broke 
into a good round pace, which she kept up without 
flagging, and without exhibiting the least symptom of 
distress, as long as the peasant kept beside us. Her former 
panting and shaking had been, I regret to say, a piece of 
comedy. 

My deus ex machina, before he left me, supplied some 
excellent, if inhumane, advice; presented me with the 
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switch, which he declared she would feel more tenderly 
than my cane; and finally taught me the true cry or 
masonic word of donkey-drivers, “Proot!” All the 
time, he regarded me with a comical, incredulous air, 
which was embarrassing to confront; and smiled over 
my donkey-driving, as I might have smiled over his 
orthography, or his green tail-coat. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
(from Travels with a Donkey.) 


A CAMP IN THE DARK 


fee last black trees began to show upon my left, and, 
suddenly crossing the road, made a cave of un- 
mitigated blackness right in front. I call it a cave with- 
out exaggeration; to pass below that arch of leaves was 
like entering a dungeon. [ felt about until my hand 
encountered a stout branch, and to this I tied Modestine, 
a haggard, drenched, desponding donkey. Then I 
lowered my pack, laid it along the wall on the margin 
of the road, and unbuckled the straps. I knew well 
enough where the lantern was; but where were the 
candles? I groped and groped among the tumbled 
articles, and, while I was thus groping, suddenly I 
touched the spirit-lamp. Salvation! This would serve 
my turn as well. The wind roared unwearyingly among 
the trees; I could hear the boughs tossing and the 
leaves churning through half a mile of forest; yet the 
scene of my encampment was not only as black as the 
pit, but admirably sheltered. At the second match the 
wick caught flame. The light was both livid and shift- 
ing ; but it cut me off from the universe, and doubled the 


darkness of the surrounding night, 
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I tied Modestine more conveniently for herself, and 
broke up half the black bread for her supper, reserving 
the other half against the morning. Then I gathered what 
I should want within reach, took off my wet boots and 
gaiters, which I wrapped in my waterproof, arranged 
my knapsack for a pillow under the flap of my sleeping- 
bag, insinuated my limbs into the interior, and buckled 
myself in like a bambino. I opened a tin of Bologna 
sausage and broke a cake of chocolate, and that was all 
I had to eat. It may sound offensive, but I ate them 
together, bite by bite, by way of bread and meat. All 
I had to wash down this revolting mixture was neat 
brandy: a revolting beverage in itself. But I was rare 
and hungry; ate well, and smoked one of the best 
cigarettes in my experience. ‘Then I put a stone in my 
straw hat, pulled the flap of my fur cap over my neck 
and eyes, put my revolver ready to my hand, and snuggled 
well down among the sheepskins. 

I questioned at first if I were sleepy, for I felt my 
heart beating faster than usual, as if with an agreeable 
excitement to which my mind remained a stranger. 
But as soon as my eyelids touched, that subtle glue leaped 
between them, and they would no more come separate. 
The wind among the trees was my lullaby. Sometimes it 
sounded for minutes together with a steady even rush, not 
rising nor abating; and again it would swell and burst 
like a great crashing breaker, and the trees would patter 
me all over with big drops from the rain of the afternoon. 
Night after night, in my own bedroom in the country 
I have given ear to this perturbing concert of the wind 
among the woods ; but whether it was a difference in the 
trees, or the lie of the ground, or because I was myself 
outside and in the midst of it, the fact remains that the 
wind sang to a different tune among these woods of 
Gévaudan. I hearkened and hearkened: and meanwhile 
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sleep took gradual possession of my body and subdued 
my thoughts and senses; but still my last waking effort 
was to listen and distinguish, and my last conscious state 
was one of wonder at the foreign clamour in my ears. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
(from the same.) 


THE FAVOURITE BEATEN 


Bhs towne talk this day [30 July, 1663] is of nothing 
but the great foot race run this day on Banstead 
Downes, between Lee, the Duke of Richmond’s foot- 
man, and a tyler,a famous runner. And Lee hath beat 
him; although the King, Duke of York, and all men 
almost, did bet three to four to one upon the tyler’s head. 


SAMUEL PEPYS. 


(from the Diary.) 


CAPTAIN BARCLAY’S THOUSAND-MILE 
WALK 


N October this year (1808), Capt. Barclay made a 
match with Mr. Wedderburn Webster, a gentleman 
of celebrity in the sporting world, which attracted the 
notice of the whole kingdom, and raised the highest 
expectations among the amateurs of pedestrian exploits. 
He engaged to go on foot, ONE THOUSAND MILES IN ONE 
THOUSAND SUCCESSIVE HOURS, at the rate of a mile in each 
and every hour, for a wager of one thousand guineas, to 
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be performed at Newmarket-heath, and to start on the 
following Ist of June (1809). 

Previously to encountering this arduous match, Capt. 
Barclay went to Brighton, where he remained for a short 
time for the sake of sea-bathing and fresh air. He did not 
then deem it necessary to go under regular training, as 
he believed the undertaking would be easily accomplished. 

He arrived at Newmarket on the 30th of May; but 
he had before that time provided lodgings for his accom- 
modation, and the ground on which he was to perform 
had been marked out. It was on a public road leading 
from the house of Mr. Buckle, where he lodged, and 
by no means adapted to his purpose. His resting apart- 
/ment was on the ground-floor fronting the south, and 
only separated from the kitchen by a small room, where 
the attendants sat. Thus accommodated, he undertook 
the match under various disadvantages. 

On the sixteenth day, however, he removed to new 
lodgings near the Horse and Fockey, where he continued 
during the remainder of the time. He also shifted his 
ground, and walked across the Norwich road up the 
heath for half a mile out and return. 
p'The difficulty of accomplishing this astonishing match 
may be conceived, when it is known that the most cele- 
brated pedestrians of England have attempted it, and 
failed. ‘The constant exertion, with the short time 
allowed for sleep, must soon exhaust the strongest frame ; 
and no other man has been able to continue longer 
than about thirty days... . 

When Capt. Barclay started, his weight was thirteen 
stones and four pounds ; but when weighed in Chiffney’s 
(the jockey) scales, after finishing, and resting seventeen 
hours in bed, his weight was reduced to eleven stones— 
thus losing, in the course of his performance, no less 
than two stones and four pounds, 
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Towards the conclusion, the spasmodic affections in 
his legs were particularly distressing ; but it is an astonish- 
ing fact, that his appetite continued to the end as good 
as ever. ‘To this fortunate circumstance, the accomplish- 
ment of the match may be ascribed. If the digestive 
powers of the stomach had been injured by the excessive 
fatigue, extreme debility must have ensued, and his 
labours would, no doubt, have terminated in the same 
manner as those of the other gentlemen who have 
attempted this match. 

He breakfasted, after returning from his walk, at 
five in the morning. He ate a roasted fowl, and drank 
a pint of strong ale, and then took two cups of tea with 
bread and butter. He lunched at twelve; the one day 
on beefsteaks, and the other on mutton-chops, of which 
he ate a considerable quantity. He dined at six, either 
on roast beef or mutton-chops. His drink was porter, 
and two or three glasses of wine. He supped at eleven on 
a cold fowl. He ate such vegetables as were in season ; 
and the quantity of animal food he took daily was from 
five to six pounds. 

He walked in a sort of lounging gait, without apparently 
making any extraordinary exertion, scarcely raising 
his feet more than two or three inches above the 
ground. 

His dress was adapted to the changeable state of the 
weather. Sometimes he walked in a flannel jacket, 
and sometimes in a loose dark grey coat, but he always 
used strong shoes and lamb-wool stockings. 

Bets were from the beginning in his favour, and they 
rose to two to one and five to two; but, about eight 
days before he finished, they were ten to one on his 
accomplishing the match, at Tattersal’s, and other 
sporting places. On Wednesday morning (the day he 
completed the task), one hundred guineas to one were 
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offered ; but so strong was the confidence of his success 
that no bets could be obtained at any odds. 

This extraordinary performance was concluded on the 
12th of July, at thirty-seven minutes past three in the 
afternoon, amidst thousands of spectators. The multi- 
tude who resorted to the scene of action being unprece- 
dented, not a bed could be procured on the previous 
night at Newmarket, Cambridge, or at any of the towns 
and villages in the vicinity ; and every horse and vehicle 
were engaged. The influx of company had so much 
increased on Sunday, that the expediency of roping in 
the ground was suggested; but Capt. Barclay objected 
to the measure as indicating too much parade. On 
Monday, however, the crowd became so great, and he 
experienced so much interruption, that he consented to 
allow this precaution to be taken, and next morning the 
workmen began to rope in the ground... . 

The last mile ...he performed in twenty-two 
minutes, and the crowd gave three cheers. 

Before Capt. Barclay had finished the last mile, a 
hot bath was prepared for him in an adjoining house, 
where he slept. He was put into the bath for a few 
minutes, and when taken out, well dried with flannel, 
and put to bed. He went to bed at four o’clock, and 
slept soundly till twelve, when he took some water- 
gruel, and again lay down. He slept till nine in the 
morning, when he got up in perfect health, and quite 
relieved from pain. He walked about Newmarket a 
considerable time, and was four hours on the race- 
ground, July 14th; set off for London in a chaise 
and four, and arrived that evening.—15th; walked on 
the streets of London in his usual way.—16th; quite 
fresh, and in good spirits—17th; seemed as well as 
before he started. This evening left London, and posted 
to Ramsgate, where he joined the expedition to 
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Walcheren, and embarked with it as Aide-de-camp to 
Lieut.-Gen. the Marquis of Huntly. 
WALTER THOM. 


(from Pedestrianism.) 


THE CONQUEST OF THE MATTERHORN 
[July, 1865.] 


E assembled together outside the tent before 

dawn on the morning of the 14th, and started 
directly it was light enough to move. Young Peter came 
on with us as a guide, and his brother returned to 
Zermatt. We followed the route which had been taken 
on the previous day, and in a few minutes turned the rib 
which had intercepted the view of the eastern face from 
our tent platform. The whole of this great slope was 
now revealed, rising for 3000 feet like a huge natural 
staircase. Some parts were more, and others were less 
easy ; but we were not once brought to a halt by any 
serious impediment, for when an obstruction was met 
in front it could always be turned to the right or to the 
left. For the greater part of the way there was, indeed, 
no occasion for the rope, and sometimes Hudson led, 
sometimes myself. At 6.20 we had attained a height of 
12,800 feet, and halted for half an hour; we then con- 
tinued the ascent without a break until 9.55, when we 
stopped for 50 minutes, at a height of 14,000 feet. 
Twice we struck the N.E. ridge, and followed it for some 
little distance, to no advantage, for it was usually more 
rotten and steep, and always more difficult than the 
face. Still we kept near to it, lest stones perchance 
might fall. 
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We had now arrived at the foot of that part which, 
from the Riffelberg or from Zermatt, seems perpendicular 
or overhanging, and could no longer continue upon the 
eastern side. For a little distance we ascended by snow 
upon the aréte—that is, the ridge—descending towards 
Zermatt, and then by common consent, turned over 
to the right, or to the northern side. Before doing so, 
we made a change in the order of ascent. Croz went 
first, I followed, Hudson came third; Hadow and old 
Peter were last. ‘‘ Now,” said Croz, as he led off, “‘ now 
for something altogether different.” The work became 
difficult, and required caution. In some places there 
was little to hold, and it was desirable that those should 
be in front who were least likely to slip. The general 
slope of the mountain at this part was Jess than 40°, and 
snow had accumulated in, and had filled up, the in- 
terstices of the rock-face, leaving only occasional frag- 
ments projecting here and there. ‘These were at times 
covered with a thin film of ice, produced from the 
melting and refreezing of the snow. It was the counter- 
part, on a small scale, of the upper 700 feet of the Pointe 
des Ecrins—only there was this material difference: the 
face of the Ecrins was about or exceeded an angle of 
50°, and the Matterhorn face was less than 40°. It was 
a place over which any fair mountaineer might pass in 
safety, and Mr. Hudson ascended this part, and, as far 
as I know, the entire mountain, without having the 
slightest assistance rendered to him upon any occasion. 
Sometimes, after I had taken a hand from Croz, or 
received a pull, I turned to offer the same to Hudson ; 
but he invariably declined, saying it was not necessary. 
Mr. Hadow, however, was not accustomed to this kind of 
work, and required continual assistance. It is only fair 
to say that the difficulty which he found at this part arose 
simply and entirely from want of experience. 
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This solitary difficult part was of no great extent. We 
bore away over it at first, nearly horizontally, for a 
distance of about 400 feet; then ascended directly 
towards the summit for about 60 feet; then doubled 
back to the ridge which descends towards Zermatt. A 
long stride round a rather awkward corner brought us 
to snow once more. The last doubt vanished! The 
Matterhorn was ours! Nothing but 200 feet of easy 
snow remained to be surmounted ! 

You must now carry your thoughts back to the seven 
Italians who started from Breil on the 11th of July. 
Four days had passed since their departure, and we were 
tormented with anxiety lest they should arrive on the 
top before us. All the way up we had talked of them, 
and many false alarms of “men on the summit ” had 
been raised. ‘The higher we rose, the more intense 
became the excitement. What if we should be beaten 
at the last moment? ‘The slope eased off, at length we 
could be detached, and Croz and I, dashing away, ran 
a neck-and-neck race, which ended in a dead heat. At 
1.40 p.m. the world was at our feet, and the Matterhorn 
was conquered. Hurrah! Not a footstep could be seen. 

It was not yet certain that we had not been beaten. 
The summit of the Matterhorn was formed of a rudely 
level ridge, about 350 feet long, and the Italians might 
have been at its farther extremity. I hastened to the 
southern end, scanning the snow right and left eagerly. 
Hurrah! again; it was untrodden. ‘‘ Where were the 
men?” I peered over the cliff, half doubting, half 
expectant. I saw them immediately—mere dots on the 
ridge, at an immense distance below. Up went my arms 
and my hat. “‘Croz! Croz!! come here!” “Where 
are they, Monsieur?” ‘There, don’t you see them, 
down there?” ‘‘ Ah! the coguins, they are low down.” 
“‘ Croz, we must make those fellows hear us.” We yelled 
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until we were hoarse. The Italians seemed to regard us 
—we could not be certain. “ Croz, we must make them 
hear us; they shall hear us!” I seized a block of rock 
and hurled it down, and called upon my companion, in 
the name of friendship, to do the same. We drove our 
sticks in, and prized away the crags, and soon a torrent 
of stones poured down the cliffs. There was no mistake 
about it this time. ‘The Italians turned and fled. 

Still, I would that the leader of that party could have 
stood with us at that moment, for our victorious shouts 
conveyed to him the disappointment of the ambition 
ofalifetime. He was the man, of all those who attempted 
the ascent of the Matterhorn, who most deserved to be 
the first upon its summit. He was the first to doubt its 
inaccessibility, and he was the only man who persisted 
in believing that its ascent would be accomplished. It 
was the aim of his life to make the ascent from the side 
of Italy, for the honour of his native valley. Fora time 
he had the game in his hands: he played it as he thought 
best ; but he made a false move, and he lost it. Times 
have changed with Carrel. His supremacy is questioned 
in the Val Tournanche; new men have arisen; and he is 
no longer recognised as the chasseur above all others: but 
so long as he remains the man that he is to-day, it will 
not be easy to find his superior. 

The others had arrived, so we went back to the northern 
end of the ridge. Croz now took the tent-pole, and 
planted it in the highest snow. “‘ Yes,” we said, ‘‘ there 
is the flagstaff, but where is the flag?” ‘‘ Here it is,” 
he answered, pulling off his blouse and fixing it to the 
stick. It made a poor flag, and there was no wind to 
float it out, yet it was seen all around. They saw it at 
Zermatt—at the Riffel—in the Val Tournanche. At 
Breil, the watchers cried: ‘Victory is ours!” They 
raised “ bravos” for Carrel, and “ vivas” for Italy, and 
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hastened to put themselves en féte. On the morrow 
they were undeceived. “All was changed; the ex- 
plorers returned sad—cast down—disheartened—con- 
founded—gloomy.” “It is true,” said the men. “We 
saw them ourselves—they hurled stones at us! The 
old traditions are true—there are spirits on the top of 
the Matterhorn ! ” 

We returned to the southern end of the ridge to build 
a cairn, and then paid homage to the view. The day 
was one of those superlatively calm and clear ones which 
usually precede bad weather. The atmosphere was 
perfectly still, and free from all clouds or vapours. 
Mountains fifty—nay, a hundred—miles off, looked sharp 
and near. All their details—ridge and crag, snow and 
glacier—stood out with faultless definition. Pleasant 
thoughts of happy days in bygone years came up un- 
bidden, as we recognised the old, familiar forms. All 
were revealed—not one of the principal peaks of the 
Alps was hidden. I see them clearly now—the great 
inner circles of giants, backed by the ranges, chains, and 
massifs. First came the Dent Blanche, hoary and grand ; 
the Gabelhorn and pointed Rothhorn; and then the 
peerless Weisshorn: the towering Muischabelhérner, 
flanked by the Allaleinhorn, Strahlhorn, and Rimpfisch- 
horn; then Monte Rosa—with its many Spitzes—the 
Lyskamm and the Breithorn. Behind were the Bernese 
Oberland, governed by the Finsteraarhorn ; the Simplon 
and the St. Gothard groups; the Disgrazia and the 
Orteler. Towards the south we looked down to Chivasso 
on the plain of Piedmont, and far beyond. The Viso— 
one hundred miles away—seemed close upon us; the 
Maritime Alps—one hundred and thirty miles distant 
—were free from haze. Then came my first love—the 
Pelyoux; the Ecrins and the Meije; the clusters of the 
Graians; and, lastly, in the west, gorgeous in the full 
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sunlight, rose the monarch of all—Mont Blanc. Ten 
thousand feet beneath us were the green fields of Zermatt, 
dotted with chalets, from which blue smoke rose lazily. 
Eight thousand feet below, on the other side, were the 
pastures of Breil. There were forests black and gloomy, 
and meadows bright and lively; bounding waterfalls 
and tranquil lakes; fertile lands and savage wastes ; 
sunny plains and frigid plateaux. ‘There were the most 
rugged forms, and the most graceful outlines—bold, 
perpendicular cliffs, and gentle, undulating slopes ; rocky 
mountains and snowy mountains, sombre and solemn, 
or glittering and white, with walls—turrets—pinnacles— 
pyramids—domes—cones—and spires! There was every 
combination that the world can give, and every contrast 
that the heart could desire. 
We remained on the summit for one hour— 


“One crowded hour of glorious life.” 


It passed away too quickly, and we began to prepare 
for the descent. 
EDWARD WHYMPER. 


(from Scrambles amongst the Alps. 


CLIMBING VESUVIUS 
ATURDAY, February 22nd [1845]. . . . Yesterday 


evening, at four o’clock, we began (a small party 
of six) the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, with six saddle- 
horses, an armed soldier for a guard, and twenty-two 
guides. The latter rendered necessary by the severity of 
the weather, which is greater than has been known for 
twenty years, and has covered the precipitous part of 
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the mountain with deep snow, the surface of which is 
glazed with one smooth sheet of ice from the top of 
the cone to the bottom. By starting at that hour I 
intended to get the sunset about half-way up, and night 
at the top, where the fire is raging. It was an inex- 
pressibly lovely night without a cloud; and when the 
day was quite gone, the moon (within a few hours of the 
full) came proudly up, showing the sea, and the Bay 
of Naples, and the whole country, in such majesty as 
no words can express. We rode to the beginning of the 
snow and then dismounted. Catherine and Georgina 
were put into two litters, just chairs with poles, like 
those in use in England on the 5th of November; anda 
fat Englishman, who was of the party, was hoisted into 
a third, borne by eight men. I was accommodated with 
a tough stick, and we began to plough our way up. The 
ascent was steep as this line /—very nearly perpendicular. 
We were all tumbling at every step; and looking up 
and seeing the people in advance tumbling over one’s 
very head, and looking down and seeing hundreds of 
feet of smooth ice below, was, I must confess, anything 
but agreeable. However, I knew there was little chance 
of another clear night before I leave this, and gave the 
word to get up, somehow or other. So on we went, 
winding a little now and then, or we should not have 
got on at all. By prodigious exertions we passed the 
region of snow, and came into that of fire—desolate and 
awful, you may well suppose. It was like working one’s 
way through a dry waterfall, with every mass of stone 
burnt and charred into enormous cinders, and smoke and 
sulphur bursting out of every chink and crevice, so that 
it was difficult to breathe. High before us, bursting out 
of a hill at the top of the mountain, shaped like this A, 
the fire was pouring out, reddening the night with 
flames, blackening it with smoke, and spotting it with 
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red-hot stones and cinders that fell down again in showers. 
At every step everybody fell, now into a hot chink, now 
into a bed of ashes, now over a mass of cindered iron ; 
and the confusion in the darkness (for the smoke obscured 
the moon in this part), and the quarrelling and shouting 
and roaring of the guides, and the waiting every now 
and then for somebody who was not to be found, and was 
supposed to have stumbled into some pit or other, made 
such a scene of it as I can give you no idea of. My ladies 
were now on foot, of course; but we dragged them on 
as well as we could (they were thorough game, and didn’t 
make the least complaint), until we got to the foot of 
that topmost hill I have drawn so beautifully. Here 
we all stopped; but the head guide, an English gentle- 
man of the name of Le Gros—who has been here many 
years, and has been up the mountain a hundred times— 
and your humble servant, resolved (like jackasses) to 
climb that hill to the brink, and look down into the 
crater itself. You may form some notion of what is 
going on inside it, when I tell you that it is a hundred 
feet higher than it was six weeks ago. ‘The sensation of 
struggling up it, choked with the fire and smoke, and 
feeling at every step as if the crust of ground between 
one’s feet and the gulf of fire would crumble in and 
swallow one up (which is the real danger), I shall re- 
member for some little time, I think. But we did it. 
We looked down into the flaming bowels of the mountain, 
and came back again, alight in half a dozen places, and 
burnt from head to foot. You never saw such devils. 
And I never saw anything so awful and terrible. 

Roche had been tearing his hair like a madman, and 
crying that we should all three be killed, which made 
the rest of the party very comfortable, as you may 
suppose. But we had some wine in a basket, and all 
swallowed a little of that and a great deal of sulphur 
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before we began to descend. The usual way, after the 
fiery part is past—you will understand that to be all the 
flat top of the mountain, in the centre of which, again, 
rises the little hill I have drawn—is to slide down the 
ashes, which, slipping from under you, make a gradually 
increasing ledge under your feet, and prevent your 
going too fast. But when we came to this steep place 
last night, we found nothing there but one smooth solid 
sheet of ice. The only way to get down was for the 
guides to make a chain, holding by each other’s hands, 
and beat a narrow track in it into the snow below with 
their sticks. My two unfortunate ladies were taken out of 
their litters again, with half a dozen men hanging on to 
each, to prevent their falling forward; and we began 
to descend this way. It was like a tremendous dream. 
It was impossible to stand, and the only way to prevent 
oneself from going sheer down the precipice, every time 
one fell, was to drive one’s stick into one of the holes 
the guides had made, and hold on by that. Nobody 
could pick one up, or stop one, or render one the least 
assistance. Now, conceive my horror, when this Mr. 
Le Gros I have mentioned, being on one side of Georgina 
and I on the other, suddenly staggers away from the 
narrow path on to the smooth ice, gives us a jerk, lets go, 
and plunges head-foremost down the smooth ice into the 
black night, five hundred feet below! Almost at the 
same instant, a man far behind, carrying a light basket 
on his head with some of our spare cloaks in it, misses 
his footing and rolls down in another place; and after 
him, rolling over and over like a black bundle, goes 
_a boy, shrieking as nobody but an Italian can shriek, 
until the breath is tumbled out of him. 

The Englishman is in bed to-day, terribly bruised 
but without any broken bones. He was insensible at 
first and a mere heap of rags; but we got him before the 
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fire, in a little hermitage there is half-way down, and 
he so far recovered as to be able to take some supper, 
which was waiting for us there. The boy was brought 
in with his head tied up in a bloody cloth, about half 
an hour after the rest of us were assembled. And the 
man who had had the basket was not found when we 
left the mountain at midnight. What became of the 
cloaks (mine was among them) I know as little. My 
ladies’ clothes were so torn off their backs that they 
would not have been decent, if there could have been 
any thought of such things at such a time. And when 
we got down to the guides’ house, we found a French 
surgeon (one of another party who had been up before 
us) lying on a bed in a stable, with God knows what 
horrible breakage about him, but suffering acutely and 
looking like death. A pretty unusual trip for a pleasure 
expedition, I think! 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


(from Letters of Charles Dickens.) 


THE AIGUILLE DU PLAN 


Mc first acquaintance with the Aiguille du Plan 
was made in company with Messrs. Cecil Slingsby 
and Ellis Carr, during two memorable days in 1892. 
On that occasion an evil fate drove us back beaten, 
battered, and hungry; and as we slunk wearily home- 
wards, the huge séracs poised above the first wall of 
cliff, seemed in the uncertain light of dusk to be grinning 
and pointing the finger of scorn at our tattered and 
woebegone appearance. None the less, baffled and bruised 
as we were, Slingsby was strongly of the opinion that 
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“we'n powler’t up an’ down a bit an’ had a rattlin’ day,” 
or rather two days, and averred with enthusiasm that it 
was the finest ice-climb he had ever had the luck to 
be on. 

I can still shut my eyes and see Carr toiling like a 
giant at the endless slopes of ice, and can still feel the 
blank chill that shivered through us when night chased 
the last lingering streaks of daylight from the slopes. 
The songs still ring in my ears with which he sought to 
keep us merry and awake through the icy hours, as we 
sat huddled on a tiny ledge. And when, despite all 
efforts, sleep stealthily approached, Slingsby’s strong arm 
wrapping round me and holding me on to my narrow 
perch—there was naught between my back and 
Chamonix, eight thousand feet below—still seems a sure 
defence from peril. It was not, doubtless, unalloyed 
pleasure, yet in after years the memory of trusty 
comrades who, when in evil plight, 


ss . ever with a frolic welcome took 


The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads . . .” 


is an enduring gain which enters into one’s life, and 
which may, perchance, even dull the edge of sorrow in 
those long nights when the platitudes of the lowlands 
seem but dust and ashes. 

Amid the flicker of the winter fire I can still see the 
swing of Slingsby’s axe, as, through the day that followed, 
he hewed our way ever downwards towards the sunlit 
pastures where cow-bells tinkle and where merry brook- 
lets ripple amongst the stones, towards friends for whose 
glad welcome our very souls were pining. I can still hear 
him saying, as we scrambled over the “ bad bit ” at the 
head of the long couloir—a more than perpendicular wall 
of ice, as ugly a place as aught ere chronicled in Alpine 
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history—“ It certainly is a glorious climb.” And I can 
still listen to the joyful jodels and shouts, the popping of 
champagne corks and the riot of tumultuous pleasure 
with which our friends received us at the Montenvers 
Hotel. 


A. F. MUMMERY. 


(from My Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus.) 


THE PLEASURES OF MOUNTAINEERING 


HE true mountaineer is a wanderer, and by a wan- 

derer I do not mean a man who expends his whole 
time in travelling to and fro in the mountains on the 
exact tracks of his predecessors—much as a bicyclist 
rushes along the. turnpike roads of England—but I mean 
a man who loves to be where no human being has been 
before, who delights in gripping rocks that have pre- 
viously never felt the touch of human fingers, or in 
hewing his way up ice-filled gullies whose grim shadows 
have been sacred to the mists and avalanches since ‘‘ Earth 
rose out of chaos.”” In other words, the true mountaineer 
is the man who attempts new ascents. Equally, whether 
he succeeds or fails, he delights in the fun and jollity of 
the struggle. ‘The gaunt, bare slabs, the square pre- 
cipitous steps in the ridge, and the black, bulging ice of 
the gully, are the very breath of life to his being. I do 
not pretend to be able to analyse this feeling, still less to 
be able to make it clear to unbelievers. It must be felt 
to be understood, but it is potent to happiness and sends 
the blood tingling through the veins, destroying every 
trace of cynicism and striking at the very roots of pessi- 


mistic philosophy. Bes 
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The fact that a man enjoys scrambling up a steep rock 
in no way makes him insensible of all that is beautiful in 
nature. ‘The two sets of feelings are indeed wholly un- 
connected. A man may love climbing and care naught 
for mountain scenery ; he may love the scenery and hate 
climbing ; or he may be equally devoted to both. The 
presumption obviously is that those who are most 
attracted by the mountains and most constantly return 
to their fastnesses, are those who to the fullest extent 
possess both these sources of enjoyment—those who can 
combine the fun and frolic of a splendid sport with that 
indefinable delight which is induced by the lovely form, 
tone, and colouring of the great ranges. 

I am free to confess that I myself should still climb, 
even though there were no scenery to look at, even if the 
only climbing attainable were the dark and gruesome pot- 
holes of the Yorkshire dales. On the other hand, I should 
still wander among the upper snows, lured by the silent 
mists and the red blaze of the setting sun, even though 
physical or other infirmity, even though in after zons 
the sprouting of wings and other angelic appendages, 
may have sunk all thought of climbing and cragsmanship 
in the whelming past. . 

There is an educative and purifying power in danger 
that is to be found in no other school, and it is worth much 
for a man to know that he is not “clean gone to flesh- 
pots and effeminacy.” It may be admitted that the 
mountains occasionally push things a trifle too far, and 
bring before their votaries a vision of the imminence of 
dissolution that the hangman himself with all his para- 
phernalia of scaffold, gallows, and drop, could hardly 
hope to excel. But grim and hopeless as the cliffs may 
sometimes look when ebbing twilight is chased by 
shrieking wind and snow and the furies are in mad hunt 
along the ridges, there is ever the feeling that brave 
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companions and a constant spirit will cut the gathering 
web of peril, “ forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit.” 

The sense of independence and self-confidence induced 
by the great precipices and vast silent fields of snow is 
something wholly delightful. Every step is health, fun, 
and frolic. The troubles and cares of life, together with 
the essential vulgarity of a plutocratic society, are left far 
below—foul miasmas that cling to the lowest bottoms of 
reeking valleys. Above, in the clear air and searching 
sunlight, we are afoot with the quiet gods, and men can 
know each other and themselves for what they are. No 
feeling can be more glorious than advancing to attack some 
gaunt precipitous wall with “comrades staunch as the 
founders of our race.” Nothing is more exhilarating than 
to know that the fingers of one hand can still be trusted 
with the lives of a party, and that the lower limbs are 
free from all trace of “‘ knee-dissolving fear,” even though 
the friction of one hobnail on an outward shelving ledge 
alone checks the hurtling of the body through thin air, 
and of the soul (let us hope) to the realms above. . . 

The art of mountaineering consists in being able to 
climb easily and securely, in being able to relate one’s 
skill to the difficulties of the slopes above and around, 
and it may, to some extent, be practised and enjoyed, 
consistently with reasonable safety and self-respect, by 
every man, no matter how slight his natural aptitude and 
training may be. It is merely necessary that he should 
recognize the limits so imposed. 

High proficiency in the sport is only attainable when a 
natural aptitude is combined with long years of practice, 
and not without some, perhaps much, danger to life and 
limb. Happily the faithful climber usually acquires this 
skill at an age when the responsibilities of life have not 
yet laid firm hold upon him, and when he may fairly 
claim some latitude in matters of this sort. On the other 
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hand he gains a knowledge of himself, a love of all that 
is most beautiful in nature, and an outlet such as no other 
sport affords for the stirring energies of youth; gains 
for which no price is, perhaps, too high. It is true the 
great ridges sometimes demand their sacrifice, but the 
mountaineer would hardly forego his worship though he 
knew himself to be the destined victim. But happily 
to most of us the great brown slabs bending over into 
immeasurable space, the lines and curves of the wind- 
moulded cornice, the delicate undulations of the fissured 
snow, are old and trusted friends, ever luring us to health 
and fun and laughter, and enabling us to bid a sturdy 
defiance to all the ills that time and life oppose. 


A. F. MUMMERY. 
(from the same.) 


OPEN AIR 


THE WIND ON THE HEATH 


I NOW wandered along the heath, until I came to 

a place where, beside a thick furze, sat a man, 
his eyes fixed intently on the red ball of the setting 
sun. 

“'That’s not you, Jasper?” 

“Indeed, brother!” 

*“T’ve not seen you for years.” 

“* How should you, brother? ” 

‘What brings you here? ” 

**'The fight, brother.” 

** Where are the tents? ” 

** Qn the old spot, brother.” 

** Any news since we parted? ” 

**'T'wo deaths, brother.” 

‘Who are dead, Jasper? ” 

‘** Father and mother, brother.”’ 

“Where did they die?” 

** Where they were sent, brother.” 

** And Mrs. Herne? ” 

** She’s alive, brother.” 

** Where is she now? ” 

“In Yorkshire, brother.” 

“What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petulengro? ” 
said I, as I sat down beside him. 
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“My opinion of death, brother, is much the same 
as that in the old song of Pharaoh, which I have heard 
my grandam sing: 


‘Canna marel o manus chivios andé puv, 
Ta rovel pa leste o chavo ta romi.’ 


When a man dies, he is cast into the earth, and his wife 
and child sorrow over him. If he has neither wife nor 
child, then his father and mother, I suppose; and if he 
is quite alone in the world; why, then, he is cast into 
the earth, and there is an end of the matter.” 

“* And do you think that is the end of man?” 

“There’s an end of him, brother, more’s the pity.” 

“Why do you say so? ” 

‘* Life is sweet, brother.” 

** Do you think so? ” 

“Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet 
things; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life is 
very sweet, brother; who would wish to die? ” 

**T would wish to die——” 

** You talk like a gorgio—which is the same as talking 
like a fool—were you a Romany Chal you would talk 
wiser. Wish to die, indeed!—A Romany Chal would 
wish to live for ever!” 

** In sickness, Jasper? ” 

“'There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper? ” 

*‘ There’s the wind on the heath, brother ; if I could 
only feel that, I would gladly live for ever. Dosta, 
we’ll now go to the tents and put on the gloves; and 
I'll try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to be 
alive, brother!” 

GEORGE BORROW. 


(from Lavengro.) 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING 


A SUDDEN roar, a mighty rushing sound, 
a jolt or two, a smoothly sliding rise, 
a jumbled blur of disappearing ground, 
and then all sense of motion slowly dies. 
Quiet and calm, the earth slips past below, 
as underneath a bridge still waters flow. 


My turning wing inclines towards the ground ; 
the ground itself glides up with graceful swing 
and at the plane’s far tip twirls slowly round, 
then drops from sight again beneath the wing 
to slip away serenely as before, 
a cubist-patterned carpet on the floor. 


Hills gently sink and valleys gently fill. 
The flattened fields grow infinitely small ; 
slowly they pass beneath and slower still 
until they hardly seem to move at all. 
Then suddenly they disappear from sight, 
hidden by fleeting wisps of faded white. 


The wing-tips, faint and dripping, dimly show, 
blurred by the wreaths of mist that intervene. 
Weird, half-seen shadows flicker to and fro 
across the pallid fog-bank’s blinding screen. 
At last the choking mists release their hold, 
and all the world is silver, blue, and gold. 


The air is clear, more clear than sparkling wine : 
compared with this, wine is a turgid brew. 
The far horizon makes a clean-cut line 
between the silver and the depthless blue. 
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Out of the snow-white level reared on high * 
glittering hills surge up to meet the sky. 


Outside the wind-screen’s shelter gales may race: 
but in the seat a cool and gentle breeze 
blows steadily upon my grateful face 
as I sit motionless and at my ease, 
contented just to loiter in the sun 
and gaze around me till the day is done. 


And so I sit, half sleeping, half awake, 
dreaming a happy dream of golden days, 
until at last, with a reluctant shake, 
I rouse myself, and with a lingering gaze 
at all the splendour of the shining plain 
make ready to come down to earth again. 


The engine stops: a pleasant silence reigns— 
silence, not broken, but intensified 
by the soft, sleepy wires’ insistent strains, 
that rise and fall, as with a sweeping glide 
I slither down the well-oiled sides of space 
towards a lower, less enchanted place. 


The clouds draw nearer, changing as they come. 
Now, like a flash, fog grips me by the throat. 
Down goes the nose: at once the wires’ low hum 
begins to rise in volume and in note, 
till as I hurtle from the choking cloud 
it swells into a scream, high-pitched and loud. 


The scattered hues and shades of green and brown 
fashion themselves into the land I know, 

turning and twisting, as I spiral down 
towards the landing-ground ; till, skimming low, 
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I glide with slackening speed across the ground, _ 
and come to rest with lightly grating sound. ~ 
JEFFERY DAY. 


(from Poems and Rhymes.) 


BY HAWKLEY HANGER 


SANG Bower I got instructions to go to Hawkley, but 
accompanied with most earnest advice not to go 
that way, for that it was impossible to get along. The 
roads were represented as so bad; the floods so much 
out; the hills and bogs so dangerous; that, really, I 
began to doubt; and, if I had not been brought up 
amongst the clays of the Holt Forest and the bogs of the 
neighbouring heaths, I should certainly have turned 
off to my right, to go over Hindhead, great as was my 
objection to going that way. ‘Well, then,” said my 
friend at Bower, “if you wil] go that way, by G 7 
you must go down Hawkley Hanger;” of which he 
then gave me such a description! But even this I found 
to fall short of the reality. I enquired simply whether 
people were in the habit of going down it; and the 
answer being in the affirmative, on I went through green 
lanes and bridle-ways till I came to the turnpike-road 
from Petersfield to Winchester, which I crossed, going 
into a narrow and almost untrodden green-lane, on the 
side of which I found a cottage. Upon my asking the 
way to Hawkley, the woman at the cottage said, “‘ Right 
up the lane, Sir: you’ll come to a hanger presently : you 
must take care, Sir: youcan’t ridedown: will your horse 
go alone?” 

On we trotted up this pretty green lane; and, indeed, 
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we had been coming gently and generally up hill for a 
good while. The lane was between highish banks and. 
pretty high stuff growing on the banks, so that we could 
see no distance from us, and could receive not the smallest 
hint of what was so near at hand. The lane had a little 
turn towards the end; so that out we came, all in a 
moment, at the very edge of the hanger! And, never, 
in all my life, was I so surprised and so delighted! I 
pulled up my horse, and sat and looked ; and it was like 
looking from the top of a castle down into the sea, except 
that the valley was land and not water. I looked at my 
servant, to see what effect this unexpected sight had upon 
him. His surprise was as great as mine, though he had 
been bred amongst the North Hampshire hills. Those 
who had so strenuously dwelt on the dirt and dangers of 
this route, had said not a word about beauties, the 
matchless beauties of the scenery. These hangers are 
woods on the sides of very steep hills. The trees and 
underwood hang, in some sort, to the ground, instead of 
standing on it. Hence these places are called Hangers. 
From the summit of that which I had now to descend, 
I looked down upon the villages of Hawkley, Greatham, 
Selborne, and some others. 

From the south-east, round, southward, to the north- 
west, the main valley has cross-valleys running out of it, 
the hills on the sides of which are very steep, and, in many 
parts, covered with wood. The hills that form these 
cross-valleys run out into the main valley, like piers into 
the sea. T'wo of these promontories of great height, 
are on the west side of the main valley, and were the 
first objects that struck my sight when I came to the 
edge of the hanger, which was on the south. The ends 
of these promontories are nearly perpendicular, and their 
tops so high in the air, that you cannot look at the village 
below without something like a feeling of apprehension, 
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The leaves are all off, the hop-poles are in stack, the 
fields have little verdure ; but, while the spot is beautiful 
beyond description even now, I must leave to imagination 
to suppose what it is, when the trees and hangers and 
hedges are in leaf, the corn waving, the meadows bright, 
and the hops upon the poles ! 

From the south-west, round, eastward, to the north, lie 
the heaths, of which Woolmer Forest makes a part, and 
these go gradually rising up to Hindhead, the crown of 
which is to the north-west, leaving the rest of the circle 
(the part from north to north-west) to be occupied 
by a continuation of the valley towards Headley, Bin- 
stead, Frensham and the Holt Forest. So that even 
the contrast in the view from the top of the hanger is as 
great as can possibly be imagined. Men, however, are 
not to have such beautiful views as this without some 
trouble. We had had the view; but we had to go down 
the hanger. We had, indeed, some roads to get along 
as well as we could, afterwards ; but we had to get down 
the hanger first. The horses took the lead, and crept 
partly down upon their feet, and partly upon their 
hocks. It was extremely slippery too; for the soil is a 
sort of marl, or as they call it here, maume, or mame, 
which is when wet very much like grey soap. In such 
a case it was likely that I should keep in the rear, which 
I did, and I descended by taking hold of the branches 
of the underwood, and so letting myself down. When 
we got to the bottom, I bade my man, when he should go 
back to Uphusband, tell the people there, that Ashmans- 
worth Lane is not the worst piece of road in the world. 


We got to Headley, the sign of the Holly-Bush, just at 


dusk, and just as it began to rain. I had neither eaten 
nor drunk since eight o’clock in the morning; and as 
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it was a nice little public-house, I at first intended to stay 
all night, an intention that I afterwards very indiscreetly 
gave up. I had Jaid my plan, which included the getting 
to Thursley that night. When, therefore, I had got some 
cold bacon and bread, and some milk, I began to feel 
ashamed of stopping short of my plan, especially after 
having so heroically persevered in the “ stern path,” and 
so disdainfully scorned to go over Hindhead. I knew 
that my road lay through a hamlet called Churt, where 
they grow such fine bennet-grass seed. There was a moon ; 
but there was also a hazy rain. I had heaths to go over, 
and I might go into quags. Wishing to execute my plan, 
however, I at last brought myself to quit a very comfort- 
able turf-fire, and to set off in the rain, having bargained 
to give a man three shillings to guide me out to the 
northern foot of Hindhead. I took care to ascertain 
that my guide knew the road perfectly well; that is to 
say, I took care to ascertain it as far as I could, which 
was, indeed, no farther than his word would go. Off we 
set, the guide mounted on his own or master’s horse, and 
with a white smock frock, which enabled us to see him 
clearly. We trotted on pretty fast for about half an 
hour: and I perceived, not without some surprise, that 
the rain, which I knew to be coming from the South, 
met me full in the face, when it ought, according to my 
reckoning, to have beat upon my right cheek. I called 
to the guide repeatedly to ask him if he was sure that he 
was right, to which he always answered, ‘Oh! yes, Sir, 
I know the road.” I did not like this “ I know the road.” 
At last, after going about six miles in nearly a Southern 
direction, the guide turned short to the left. That 
brought the rain upon my right cheek, and, though I 
could not very well account for the long stretch to the 
South, I thought that, at any rate, we were now in the 
right track; and, after going about a mile in this new 
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direction, I began to ask the guide how much further we 
had to go; for I had got a pretty good soaking, and was 
rather impatient to see the foot of Hindhead. Just 
at this time, in raising my head and looking forward as 
I spoke to the guide, what should I see, but a long, high, 
and steep hanger arising before us, the trees along the 
top of which I could easily distinguish! ‘The fact was 
we were just getting to the outside of the heath, and 
were on the brow ofa steep hill, which faced this hanging 
wood. The guide had began to descend; and I had 
called to him to stop; for the hill was so steep, that, 
rain as it did and wet as my saddle must be, I got off 
my horse in order to walk down. But now, behold, the 
fellow discovered that he had lost his way !—Where we 
were I could not even guess. There was but one remedy, 
and that was to get back, if we could. I became guide 
now; and did as Mr. Western is advising the Ministers 
to do, retraced my steps. We went back about half the 
way that we had come, when we saw two men, who 
showed us the way that we ought to go. At the end of 
about a mile, we fortunately found the turnpike road; 
not, indeed, at the foot, but on the tip-top of that very 
Hindhead, on which I had so repeatedly vowed I would 
not go! We came out on the turnpike some hundred 
yards on the Liphook side of the buildings called the Hut ; 
so that we had the whole of three miles of hill to come 
down at not much better than a foot pace, with a good 
pelting rain at our backs. 

It is odd how differently one is affected by the same 
sight, under different circumstances. At the “ Holly 
Bush”? at Headley there was a room full of fellows in 
white smock frocks, drinking and smoking and talking, 
and I, who was then dry and warm, moralized within 
myself on their folly in spending their time in such a 
way. But, when I got down from Hindhead to the 
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public-house at Road-Lane, with my skin soaking and 
my teeth chattering, I thought just such another group, 
whom I saw through the window sitting round a good 
fire with pipes in their mouths, the wisest assembly I had 
ever set my eyes on. .A real Collective Wisdom. And 
I most solemnly declare, that I felt a greater veneration 
for them than I have ever felt even for the Privy Council, 
notwithstanding the Right Honourable Charles Wynn 
and the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair belong to the 
latter. 
WILLIAM COBBETT. 


(from Rural Rides.) 


MR. PEPYS VISITS EPSOM 


I CARRIED them to see my cozen Pepys’s house, and 
"light, and walked round about it, and they like it, 
as indeed it deserves, very well, and is a pretty place; and 
then I walked them to the wood hard by, and there got 
them in the thickets till they had lost themselves, and 
I could not find the way into any of the walks in the 
wood, which indeed are very pleasant, if I could have 
found them. At last got out of the wood again; and 
I, by leaping down the little bank, coming out of the 
wood, did sprain my right foot, which brought me great 
present pain, but presently, with walking, it went away 
for the present, and so the women and W. Hewer and I 
walked upon the Downes, where a flock of sheep was ; 
and the most pleasant and innocent sight that ever | 
saw in my life. We found a shepherd and his little boy 
reading, far from any houses or sight of people, the 
Bible to him; so I made the boy read to me, which he 
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did, with the forced tone that children do usually read, 
that was mighty pretty, and then I did give him some- 
thing, and went to the father, and talked with him ; and 
I find he had been a servant in my cozen Pepys’s house, 
and told me what was become of their old servants. He 
did content himself mightily in my liking his boy’s read- 
ing, and did bless God for him, the most like one of the 
old patriarchs that ever I saw in my life, and it brought 
those thoughts of the old age of the world in my mind 
for two or three days after. We took notice of his 
woolen knit stockings of two colours mixed, and of his 
shoes shod with iron, both at the toe and heels, and with 
great nails in the soles of his feet, which was mighty 
pretty: and, taking notice of them, why, says the poor 
man, the downes, you see, are full of stones, and we are 
faine to shoe ourselves thus; and these, says he, will 
make the stones fly till they ring before me. I did give the 
poor man something, for which he was mighty thankful, 
and I tried to cast stones with his horne crooke. He 
values his dog mightily, that would turn a sheep any way 
which he would have him, when he goes to fold them : 
told me there was about eighteen score sheep in his flock, 
and that he hath four shillings a week the year round for 
keeping of them: and Mrs. Turner, in the common 
fields here, did gather one of the prettiest nosegays that 
ever I saw in-my life. So to our coach, and through 
Mr. Minnes’s wood, and looked upon Mr. Evelyn’s 
house ; and so over the common, and through Epsom 
towne to our inne, in the way stopping a poor woman 
with her milk-pail, and in one of my gilt tumblers, did 
drink our bellyfulls of milk, better than any creame; 
and so to our inne, and there had a dish of creame, but 
it was sour, and so had no pleasure in it ; and so paid our 
reckoning, and took coach, it being about seven at night, 
and passed and saw the people walking with their wives 
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and children to take the ayre, and we set out for home, 
the sun by and by going down, and we in the cool of the 
evening all the way with much pleasure home, talking 
and pleasing ourselves with the pleasures of this day’s 
work. Mrs. Turner mightily pleased with my resolution, 
which, I tell her, is never to keep a country-house, but 
to keep a coach, and with my wife on the Saturday to go 
sometimes for a day to this place, and then quit to 
another place; and there is more variety and as little 
charge, and no trouble, as there is in a country-house. 
Anon it grew dark, and we had the pleasure to see several 
glow-wormes, which was mighty pretty, but my foot 
begins more and more to pain me, which Mrs. Turner, 
by keeping her warm hand upon it, did much ease; but 
so that when we come home, which was just at eleven at 
night, I was not able to walk from the lane’s end to my 
house without being helped. So to bed, and there had 
a cere-cloth laid to my foot, but in great pain all night 
long. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 


(from the Diary, 14 Fuly, 1667.) 


THE OLD GUN 


HEY burned the old gun that used to stand in the 

corner up in the garret, close to the stuffed fox 
that always grinned so fiercely. Perhaps the reason why 
he seemed in such a ghastly rage was that he did not 
come by his death fairly. Otherwise his pelt would not 
have been so perfect. And why else was he put away 
up there out of sight?—and so magnificent a brush 
as he had too. But there he stood, and mounted guard 
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over the old flintlock that was so powerful a magnet 
to us in those days. Though to go up there alone was 
no slight trial of moral courage after listening to the 
horrible tales of the carters in the stable, or the old 
women who used to sit under the hedge in the shade, 
on an armful of hay, munching their crusts at luncheon 
time. 

The great cavernous place was full of shadows in 
the brightest summer day; for the light came only 
through the chinks in the shutters. ‘These were flush 
with the floor and bolted firmly. The silence was intense, 
it being so near the roof and so far away from the in- 
habited parts of the house. Yet there were sometimes 
strange acoustical effects—as when there came a low 
tapping at the shutters, enough to make your heart 
stand still, There was then nothing for it but to dash 
through the doorway into the empty cheese-room 
adjoining, which was better lighted. No doubt it was 
nothing but the labourers knocking the stakes in for 
the railing round the rickyard, but why did it sound 
just exactly outside the shutters? When that ceased 
the staircase creaked, or the pear-tree boughs rustled 
against the window. The staircase always waited till 
you had forgotten all about it before the loose worm- 
eaten planks sprang back to their place. 

Had it not been for the merry whistling of the starlings 
on the thatch above, it would not have been possible 
to face the gloom and the teeth of Reynard, ever in the 
act to snap, and the mystic noises, and the sense of 
guilt—for the gun was forbidden. Besides which there 
was the black mouth of the open trap-door overhead 
yawning fearfully—a standing terror and temptation ; 
for there was a legend of a pair of pistols thrown up 
there out of the way—a treasure-trove tempting enough 
to make us face anything. But Orion must have the 
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credit of the courage; I call him Orion because 
he was a hunter and had a famous dog. The last 
I heard of him he had just ridden through a 
i fire, and says the people out there think nothing 
or it. 

We dragged an ancient linen-press under the trap- 
door, and put some boxes on that, and finally a straight- 
backed oaken chair. One or two of those chairs were 
split up and helped to do the roasting on the kitchen 
hearth. So, climbing the pile, we emerged under the 
rafters, and could see daylight faintly in several places 
coming through the starlings’ holes. One or two bats 
fluttered to and fro as we groped among the lumber, 
but no pistols could be discovered: nothing but a 
cannon-ball, rusty enough and about as big as an orange, 
which they say was found in the wood, where there 
was a brush in Oliver’s time. 

In the middle of our expedition there came the well- 
known whistle, echoing about the chimneys, with which 
it was the custom to recall us to dinner. How else could 
you make people hear who might be cutting a knobbed 
stick in the copse half a mile away or bathing in the 
lake? We had to jump down with a run; and then 
came the difficulty ; for black dusty cobwebs, the growth 
of fifty years, clothed us from head to foot. ‘There was 
no brushing or picking them off, with that loud whistle 
repeated every two minutes. The fact where we had 
been was patent to all; and so the chairs got burned— 
but one, which was rickety. After which a story crept 
out, of a disjointed skeleton lying in a corner under 
the thatch. ‘Though just a little suspicious that this 
might be a ruse to frighten us from a second attempt, 
we yet could not deny the possibility of its being true. 
Sometimes in the dusk, when I sat poring over Kenigs- 
mark, the Robber, by the little window in the cheese-room 
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a skull seemed to peer down the trap-door. But then 
I had the flintlock by me for protection. 

There were giants in the days when that gun was 
made; for surely no modern mortal could have held that 
mass of metal steady to his shoulder. ‘The linen-press 
and the chest on the top of it formed, however, a very 
good gun-carriage; and, thus mounted, aim could be 
taken out of the window at the old mare feeding in 
the meadow below by the brook, and a “ bead” could 
be drawn upon Molly, the dairymaid, kissing the fogger 
behind the hedge, little dreaming that the deadly tube 
was levelled at them. At least this practice and drill 
had one useful effect—the eye got accustomed to the 
flash from the pan, instead of blinking the discharge, 
which ruins the shooting. Almost everybody and every- 
thing on the place got shot dead in this way without 
knowing it. 

[It was not so easy as might be supposed to find proper 
flints. The best time to look for them was after a heavy 
storm of rain had washed a shallow channel beside the 
road, when you might select some handy splinters which 
had lain hidden under the dust. How we were found 
out is not quite clear: perhaps the powder left a smell 
of sulphur for anyone who chanced to go up in the garret. 

But, however that may be, one day, as we came in 
unexpectedly from a voyage in the punt, something was 
discovered burning among the logs on the kitchen hearth ; 
and, though a desperate rescue was attempted, nothing 
was left but the barrel of our precious gun and some 
crooked iron representing the remains of the lock. 
There are things that are never entirely forgiven, though 
the impression may become fainter as years go by. The 
sense of the cruel injustice of that act will never quite 
depart. 

But they could not burn the barrel, and we almost 
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succeeded in fitting it to a stock of elder. Elder has 
a thick pith running down the centre: by removing that 
the gouge and chisel had not much work to do to make 
a groove for the old bell-mouthed barrel to lie in. The 
matchlock, for as such it was intended, was nearly 
finished when our hopes were dashed to the ground by 
a piece of unnatural cunning. One morning the breech- 
piece that screwed in was missing. This was fatal. A 
barrel without a breechpiece is like a cup without a 
bottom. It was all over. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


(from The Amateur Poacher.) 


OBY AND HIS POACHING SYSTEM 


I LIVES with my granny in Thorney-lane: it be 
outside the village. My mother be married agen, 
you see, to the smith: her have got a cottage as belongs 
to her. My brother have got a van and travels the 
country; and sometimes I and my wife goes with him. 
I larned to set up a wire when I went to plough when 
I were a boy, but never took to it regular till I went 
a-navigating [navvying] and seed what a spree it were. 
There ain’t such chaps for poaching as they navigators 
in all England: I means where there be a railway a- 
making. I’ve knowed forty of em go out together on 
a Sunday, and every man had a dog, and some two; 
and good dogs too—lots of *em as you wouldn’t buy 
for ten quid. They used to spread out like, and sweep 
the fields as clean as the crownd of your hat. Keepers 
weren’t no good at all, and besides they never knowed 
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which place us was going to make for. One of the chaps 
gave I a puppy, and he growed into the finest greyhound 
as you'd find in a day’s walk. The first time I was took 
up before the bench I had to go to gaol, because the 
contractor had broke and the works was stopped, so that 
my mates hadn’t no money to pay the fine. 

The dog was took away to granny by my butty [com- 
rade], but one of the gentlemen as seed it in the court 
sent his groom over and got it off the old woman for 
five pound. She thought if I hadn’t the hound I should 
give it up, and she come and paid me out of gaol. It 
was a wonder as I didn’t break her neck; only her was 
a good woman, you see, to I. But I wouldn’t have 
parted with that hound for a quart-full of sovereigns. 
Many’s a time I’ve seed his name—they changed his 
name, of course—in the papers for winning coursing 
matches. But we let that gent as bought him have it 
warm: we harried his pheasants and killed the most of 
’em. 

After that I come home, and took to it regular. It 
ain’t no use unless you do it regular. If a man goes out 
into the fields now and then chancelike he don’t get 
much, and is most sure to be caught—very likely in the 
place of somebody else the keepers were waiting for and 
as didn’t come. I goes to work every day the same as the 
rest, only I always take piece-work, which I can come 
to when I fancy, and stay as late in the evening as suits 
me with a good excuse. As I knows navigating, I do a 
main bit of draining and water-furrowing, and I gets 
good wages all the year round, and never wants for a job. 
You see, I knows more than the fellows as have never 
been at nothing but plough. 

The reason I gets on so well poaching is because I’m 
always at work out in the fields, except when I goes with 
the yan. I watches everything as goes on, and marks the 
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hares’ tracks and the rabbit buries, and the double 
mounds and little copses as the pheasants wanders off to 
in the autumn. I keeps a ’nation good look out after 
the keeper and his men, and sees their dodges—which 
way they walks, and how they comes back sudden and 
unexpected on purpose. ‘There’s mostly one about 
with his eyes on me—when they sees me working on a 
farm they puts a man special to look after me. I never 
does nothing close round where I’m at work, so he 
waits about a main bit for nothing. 

You see by going out piece-work I visits every farm 
in the parish. The other men they works for one farmer 
for two or three or maybe twenty years; but I goes very 
nigh all round the place—a fortnight here and a week 
there, and then a month somewhere else. So I knows 
every hare in the parish, and all his runs and all the 
double mounds and copses, and the little covers in the 
corners of the fields. When I be at work at one place, 
I sets my wires about half a mile away on a farm as I 
ain’t been working on for a month, and where the keeper 
don’t keep no special look out now I be gone. As I goes 
all round, I knows the ways of all the farmers, and 
them as bides out late at night at their friends’ and they 
as goes to bed early; and so I knows what paths to 
follow and what fields I can walk about in and never meet 
nobody. 

The dodge is to be always in the fields and to know 
everybody’s ways. ‘Then you may do just as you be 
a-mind, All of ’em knows I be a-poaching; but that 
don’t make no difference for work; I can use my tools, 
and do it as well as any man in the country, and they 
be glad to get me on for em. They farmers as have got 
their shooting be sharper than the keepers; and you 
can’t do much there; but they as haven’t got the 
shooting don’t take no notice. They sees my wires in 
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the grass, and just looks the other way. If they sees I 
with a gun I puts un in the ditch till they be gone by, 
and they don’t look among the nettles. 

Some of them as got land by the wood would like I 
to be there all day and night. You see, their clover and 
corn feeds the hares and the pheasants; and then some 
day when they goes into the market and passes the 
poultry-shop there be four or five score pheasants a-hang- 
ing up with their long tails a-sweeping in the faces of 
them as fed ’em. The same with the hares and the 
rabbits; and so they’d just as soon as I had ’em—and 
a dalled deal sooner—out of spite. Lord bless you! 
if I was to walk through their courtyards at night with 
a sack over my shoulders full of you knows what, and 
met one of ’em, he’d tell his dog to stop that yowling, 
and go indoors rather than see me. As for the rabbits, 
they hates they worse than poison. ‘They knocks a hare 
over now and then themselves on the quiet—bless you! 
I could tell tales on a main few, but I bean’t such a 
fellow as that. 

But you see I don’t run no risk except from the keeper 
hisself, the men as helps un, and two or three lickspittles 
as be always messing round after a ferreting job or some 
wood-cutting, and the Christmas charities. It be 
enough to make a man sick to see they. This yer parish 
be a very big un, and a be preserved very high, and I 
can do three times as much in he as in the next one, as 
ain’t much preserved. So I sticks to this un. 

Of course they tried to drive I out of un, and wanted 
the cottage; but granny had all the receipts for the 
quit-rent, and my lard and all the lawyers couldn’t shove 
us out, and there we means to bide. You have seed that 
row of oaks as grows in the hedge behind our house. 
One of ’em leaned over the roof, and one of the limbs 
was like to fall; but they wouldn’t cut him, just to 
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spite us, and the rain dripping spoilt the thatch. So I 
just had another chimney built at that end for an oven, 
and kept up the smoke till all the tree that side died. I’ve 
had more than one pheasant through them oaks, as 
draws ’em: I had one in a gin as I put in the ditch by 
my garden. 

They started a tale as twas I as stole the lambs a year 
or two ago, and they had me up for it; but they couldn’t 
prove nothing agen me. Then they had me for 
unhinging the gates and drowning ’em in the water, 
but when they was going to try the case they two 
young farmers as you know of come and said as they 
did it when they was tight, and so I got off. They 
said as ’twas I that put the poison for the hounds when 
three of ’em took it and died while the hunt was on. 
It were the dalledest lie! I wouldn’t hurt a dog not 
for nothing. The keeper hisself put that poison, I knows, 
’cause he couldn’t bear the pack coming to upset the 
pheasants. Yes, they been down upon I a main bit, 
but I means to bide. All the farmers knows as I never 
touched no lamb, nor even pulled a turmot, and they 
never couldn’t get no witnesses. 

After a bit I catched the keeper hisself and the 
policeman at it; and there be another as knows it, 
and who do you think that be? It be the man in 
town as got the licence to sell game as haves most of 
my hares: the keeper selled he a lot as the money never 
got to my lard’s pocket and the steward never knowed 
of. Look at that now! So now he shuts his eye and 
axes me to drink, and give me the ferreting job in Long- 
lands Mound ; but, Lord bless ’ee, I bean’t so soft as he 
thinks for. 

They used to try and get me to fight the keeper when 
they did catch me with a wire, but I knowed as hitting 
is transporting, and just put my hands in my pockets and 
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let °em do as they liked. They knows I bean’t afraid of 
’em in the road; I’ve threshed more than one of ’em, 
but I ain’t going to jump into that trap. I’ve been 
before the bench, at one place and t’other, heaps of 
times, and paid the fine for trespass. Last time the 
chairman said to I, “So you be here again, Oby; we 
hear a good deal about you.” I says, ‘‘ Yes, my lard, 
I be here agen, but people never don’t hear nothing 
about you.” That shut the old duffer up. Nobody 
never heard nothing of he, except at rent-audit. 

However, they all knows me now—my lard and the 
steward, and the keeper and the bailies, and the farmers ; 
and they don’t take half the notice of I as they used to. 
The keeper he don’t dare nor the policeman as I telled 
you, and the rest be got used to me and my ways. And 
I does very well one week with t’other. One week I 
don’t take nothing, and the next I haves a good haul, 
chiefly hares and rabbits: ’cause of course I never goes 
into the wood, nor the plantations. It wants eight or 
ten with crape masks on for that job. 

I sets up about four wires, sometimes only two: if 
you haves so many it is a job to look after em. I stops 
the hare’s other runs, so that she is sure to come along 
mine where I’ve got the turnpike up: the trick is to 
rub your hand along the runs as you want to stop, or 
spit on ’em, or summat like that; for a hare won’t pass 
nothing of that sort. So pussy goes back and comes by 
the run as [’ve chose: if she comes quick she don’t 
holler ; if she comes slow she squeals a bit sometimes 
before the wire hangs her. Very often I bean’t fur off 
and stops the squealing. That’s why I can’t use a gin— 
it makes ’em holler so. I ferrets a goodish few rabbits 
on bright nights in winter. 

As for the pheasants, I gets them mostly about acorn- 
time ; they comes out of the plantations then. I keeps 
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clear of the plantations, because, besides the men a- 
watching, they have got dogs chained up and alarm-guns 
as goes off if you steps on the spring; and some have 
got a string stretched along as you be pretty sure to kick 
against, and then, bang! and all the dogs sets up a 
yowling. Of course it’s only powder, but it brings the 
keepers along. But when the acorns and the berries be 
ripe, the pheasants comes out along the hedges after 
’em, and gets up at the haws and such-like. They wanders 
for miles, and as they don’t care to go all the way back 
to roost they bides in the little copses as I told you of. 
They come to the same copses every year, which is 
curious, as most of them as will come this year will be 
shot before next. 

If I can’t get ’em the fust night, I just throws a 
handful or two of peas about the place, and they’ll 
be sure to stay, and likely enough bring two or three 
more. I mostly shoots ’em with just a lttle puff of 
powder as you wouldn’t hear across one field, especially 
if it’s a windy night. I had an air-gun as was took from 
me, but he weren’t much go: [ likes a gun as throws the 
shot wide, but I never shoots any but roosters, unless I 
can catch ’em standing still. 

All as I can tell you is as the dodge is this: you watch 
everybody, and be always in the fields, and always work 
one parish till you knows every hare in un, and always 
work by yourself and don’t have no mates. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
(from the same.) 
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HOMERIC LABOUR 


OR weeks the rain scarce relented. The whole 

front of the mountain slipped seaward from above, 
avalanches of clay, rock, and uprooted forest spewed 
over the cliffs and fell upon the beach or in the breakers. 
Houses were carried bodily away and smashed like nuts ; 
others were menaced and deserted, the door locked, the 
chimney cold, the dwellers fled elsewhere for safety. 
Night and day the fire blazed in the encampment ; 
night and day hot coffee was served to the overdriven 
toilers in the shift; night and day the engineer of the 
section made his round with words of encouragement, 
hearty and rough and well suited to his men. Night and 
day, too, the telegraph clicked with disastrous news and 
anxious inquiry. Along the terraced line of rail, rare 
trains came creeping and signalling; and paused at the 
threatened corner, like living things conscious of peril. 
The commandant of the post would hastily review his 
labours, make (with a dry throat) the signal to advance ; 
and the whole squad line the way and look on in a 
choking silence, or burst into a brief cheer as the train 
cleared the point of danger and shot on, perhaps through 
the thin sunshine, between squalls, perhaps with blinking 
lamps into the gathering, rainy twilight. 

One such scene Carthew will remember till he dies. 
It blew great guns from the seaward; a huge surf bom- 
barded, five hundred feet below him, the steep mountain’s 
foot ; close in was a vessel in distress, firing shots from 
a fowling-piece, if any help might come. So he saw and 
heard her the moment before the train appeared and 
paused, throwing up a Babylonian tower of smoke into 
the rain and oppressing men’s hearts with the scream of 
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her whistle. The engineer was there himself ; he paled as 
he made the signal: the engine came at a foot’s pace; 
but the whole bulk of mountain shook and seemed to 
nod seaward, and the watching navvies instinctively 
clutched at shrubs and trees: vain precautions, vain as 
the shots from the poor sailors. Once again fear was 
disappointed ; the train passed unscathed ; and Norris, 
drawing a long breath, remembered the labouring ship, 
and glanced below. She was gone. 

So the days and nights passed: Homeric labour in 
Homeric circumstances. Carthew was sick with sleepless- 
ness and coffee ; his hands, softened by the wet, were cut 
to ribbons; yet he enjoyed a peace of mind and health 
of body hitherto unknown. Plenty of open air, plenty of 
physical exertion, a continual instancy of toil, here was 
what had been hitherto lacking in that misdirected life, 
and the true cure of vital scepticism. To get the train 
through, there was the recurrent problem; no time 
remained to ask if it were necessary. Carthew, the idler, 
the spendthrift, the drifting dilettante, was soon re- 
marked, praised, and advanced. The engineer swore by 
him, and pointed him out for an example. “ve a 
new chum, up here,” Norris overheard him saying, 
“a young swell. He’s worth any two in the squad.” 
The words fell on the ears of the discarded son like music ; 
and from that moment, he not only found an interest, he 
took a pride, in his plebeian tasks. 


The rains abated, and the temporary labour was dis- 
charged ; not Norris, to whom the engineer clung as to 
found money; not Norris, who found himself a ganger 
on the line in the regular staff of navvies. His camp was 
pitched in a grey wilderness of rock and forest, far from 
any house; as he sat with his mates about the evening 
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fire, the trains passing on the track were their next, and 
indeed their only neighbours, except the wild things 
of the wood. Lovely weather, light and monotonous 
employment, long hours of somnolent camp-fire talk, 
long sleepless nights, when he reviewed his foolish and 
fruitless career as he rose and walked in the moonlit 
forest, an occasional paper of which he would read all, 
the advertisements with as much relish as the text ; 
such was the tenor of an existence which soon began to 
weary and harass him. He lacked and regretted the 
fatigue, the furious hurry, the suspense, the fires, the 
midnight coffee, the rude and mud-bespattered poetry of 
the first toilful weeks. 


R. L, STEVENSON AND LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
(from The Wrecker.) 


HULL OVER THE HEAD JACK 


TAN person who has any natural gift, and everybody 
has some natural gift, is sure of finding encourage- 
ment in this noble country of ours, provided he will but 
exhibit it. I had not walked more than three miles before 
I came to a wonderfully high church steeple, which 
stood close by the road; I looked at the steeple, and 
going to a heap of small pebbles which lay by the road- 
side, I took up some, and then went into the churchyard, 
and placing myself just below the tower, my right foot 
resting on a ledge, about two feet from the ground, I 
with my left hand—being a left-handed person, do you 
see—flung or chucked up a stone, which lighting on the 
top of the steeple, which was at least a hundred and 
fifty feet high, did there remain. After repeating this 
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feat two or three times, I ‘hulled’ up a stone, which 
went clean over the tower, and then one, my right foot 
still on the ledge, which rising at least five yards above 
the steeple, did fall down just at my feet. Without 
knowing it, I was showing off my gift to others besides 
myself, doing what, perhaps, not five men in England 
could do. Two men, who were passing by, stopped 
and looked at my proceedings, and when I had done 
flinging came into the churchyard, and after paying 
me a compliment on what they had seen me do, proposed 
that I should join company with them; I asked them 
who they were, and they told me. The one was Hopping 
Ned, and the other Biting Giles. Both had their gifts, 
by which they got their livelihood; Ned could hop a 
hundred yards with any man in England, and Giles could 
lift up with his teeth any dresser or kitchen table in the 
country, and standing erect, hold it dangling in his jaws. 
There’s many a big oak table and dresser in certain 
districts of England which bear the marks of Giles’s 
teeth; and I make no doubt that, a hundred or two 
years hence, there’ll be strange stories about those marks, 
and the people will point them out as a proof that there 
were giants in bygone time, and that many a dentist will 
moralise on the decays which human teeth have under- 
one. 
Je They wanted me to go about with them, and exhibit 
my gift occasionally as they did theirs, promising that 
the money that was got by the exhibitions should be 
honestly divided. I consented, and we set off together, 
and that evening coming to a village, and putting up at 
the ale-house, all the grand folks of the village being 
there smoking their pipes, we contrived to introduce the 
subject of hopping—the upshot being that Ned hopped 
against the schoolmaster for a pound, and beat him 
hollow; shortly after, Giles, for a wager, took up the 
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kitchen table in his jaws, though he had to pay a shilling 
to the landlady for the marks he left, whose grand- 
children will perhaps get money for exhibiting them. 
As for myself I did nothing that day, but the next, on 
which my companions did nothing, I showed off at 
hulling stones against a cripple, the crack man for stone 
throwing, of a small town, a few miles further on. Bets 
were made to the tune of some pounds; I contrived to 
beat the cripple, and just contrived; for to do him 
justice, I must acknowledge he was a first-rate hand at 
stones, though he had a game hip, and went sideways ; 
his head, when he walked—if his movements could be 
called walking—not being above three feet above the 
ground. So we travelled, I and my companions, showing 
off our gifts, Giles and I occasionally for a gathering, 
but Ned never hopping unless against somebody for a 
wager. We lived honestly and comfortably, making 
no little monéy by our natural endowments, and being 
known over a great part of England as ‘ Hopping Ned,’ 
‘ Biting Giles,’ and ‘ Hull over the Head Jack.’ ” 


GEORGE BORROW. 


(from Romany Rye.) 


BACK-SWORDING IN THE VALE OF 
WHITE HORSE 


HE weapon is a good stout ash-stick, with a large 
basket handle, heavier and somewhat shorter than 
a common single-stick. The players are called “old 
gamesters ”—why, I can’t tell you—and their object 
is simply to break one another’s heads; for the moment 
that blood runs an inch anywhere above the eyebrow, the 
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old gamester to whom it belongs is beaten, and has to 
stop. A very slight blow with the sticks will fetch blood, 
so that it is by no means a punishing pastime, if the men 
don’t play on purpose, and savagely, at the body and 
arms of their adversaries. ‘The old gamester going into 
action only takes off his hat and coat, and arms himself 
with a stick; he then loops the fingers of his left hand 
in a handkerchief or strap, which he fastens round his left 
leg, measuring the length, so that when he draws it tight 
with his left elbow in the air that elbow shall just reach as 
high as his crown. ‘Thus you see, so long as he chooses 
to keep his left elbow up, regardless of cuts, he has a 
perfect guard for the left side of his head. Then he 
advances his right hand above and in front of his head, 
holding his stick across so that its point projects an inch 
or two over his left elbow, and thus his whole head is 
completely guarded, and he faces his man armed in like 
manner, and they stand some three feet apart, often 
nearer, and feint, and strike, and return at one another’s 
heads, until one cries ‘ hold,” or blood flows ; in the first 
case, they are allowed a minute’s time, and go on again ; 
in the latter, another pair of gamesters are called on. 
If good men are playing, the quickness of the returns is 
marvellous ; you hear the rattle like that a boy makes 
drawing his stick along palings, only heavier, and the 
closeness of the men in action to one another gives it 
a strange interest, and makes a spell at back-swording 
a very noble sight. 


Joe Willis has all the luck to-day. His next bout ends 
in an easy victory, while the shepherd has a tough job 
to break his second head ; and when Joe and the shepherd 
meet, and the whole circle expect and hope to see him get 
a broken crown, the shepherd slips in the first round and 
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falls against the rails, hurting himself so that the old 
farmer will not let him go on, much as he wishes to try ; 
and that impostor Joe (for he is certainly not the best 
man) struts and swaggers about the stage the conquering 
gamester, though he hasn’t had five minutes’ really 
trying play. 

Joe takes the new hat in his hand, and puts the money 
into it; and then as if a thought strikes him, and he 
doesn’t think his victory quite acknowledged down below, 
walks to each face of the stage, and looks down, shaking 
the money, and chaffing as how he’ll stake hat and money 
and another half-sovereign ‘“‘agin any gamester as 
hasn’t played already.” Cunning Joe! he thus gets rid 
of Willum and the shepherd, who is quite fresh again. 

No one seems to like the offer, and the umpire is just 
coming down, when a queer old hat, something like a 
Doctor of Divinity shovel, is chucked on to the stage, and 
an elderly, quiet man steps out, who has been watching 
the play, saying he should like to cross a stick with the 
prodigalish young chap. 

The crowd cheer and began to chaff Joe, who turns up 
his nose and swaggers across to the sticks. ‘“ Imp’dent 
old wosbird!” says he, “‘ Pll break the bald head on un 
to the truth.” 

The old boy is very bald certainly, and the blood will 
show fast enough if you can touch him, Joe. 

He takes off his long-flapped coat, and stands up in 
a long-flapped waistcoat, which Sir Roger de Coverley 
might have worn when it was new, picks out a stick, and 
is ready for Master Joe, who loses no time, but begins 
his old game, whack, whack, whack, trying to break down 
the old man’s guard by sheer strength. But it won’t do 
—he catches every blow close by the basket, and though 
he is rather stiff in his returns, after a minute walks Joe 
about the stage, and is clearly a staunch old gamester, 
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Joe now comes in, and making the most of his height, 
tries to get over the old man’s guard at half-stick, by 
which he takes a smart blow in the ribs, and another on the 
elbow and nothing more. And now he loses wind and 
begins to puff, and the crowd laugh: “ Cry ‘hold,’ Joe 
—thee’st met thy match!” Instead of taking good 
advice and getting his wind, Joe loses his temper and 
strikes at the old man’s body. 

“ Blood, blood!” shout the crowd, “ Joe’s head’s 
broke ! ” 

Who’d have thought it? How didit come? That body- 
blow left Joe’s head unguarded for a moment, and with 
one turn of the wrist the old gentleman has picked a neat 
little bit of skin off the middle of his forehead, and though 
he won’t believe it, and hammers on for three more blows 
despite of the shouts, is then convinced by the blood 
trickling into his eye. Poor Joe is sadly crestfallen, and 
fumbles in his pocket for the other half-sovereign, but 
the old gamester won’t have it. “ Keep thy money, man, 
and gi’s thy hand,” says he, and they shake hands ; but the 
old gamester gives the new hat to the shepherd, and, soon 
after, the half-sovereign to Willum, who thereout 
decorates his sweetheart with ribbons to his heart’s 
content. 

“Who can a be?” “ Wur do a come from?” ask the 
crowd. And it soon flies about that the old west-country 
champion, who played a tie with Shaw the Life-guardsman 
at “ Vizes ” twenty years before, has broken Joe Willis’s 
crown for him. 

THOMAS HUGHES. 


(from Tom Brown's School Days.) 
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TURKISH TRAVELLING 


E had ridden on for some two or three hours— 

the stir and bustle of our commencing journey 
had ceased—the liveliness of our little troop had worn 
off with the declining day, and the night closed in as we 
entered the great Servian forest. ‘Through this our 
road was to last for more than a hundred miles. Endless 
and endless now on either side the tall oaks closed in their 
ranks, and stood gloomily lowering over us, as grim as 
an army of giants with a thousand years’ pay in arrear. 
One strived, with listening ear, to catch some tidings of 
that Forest World within—some stirring of beasts, some 
night bird’s scream; but all was quite hushed, except 
the voice of the cicalas that peopled every bough, and 
filled the depths of the forest through and through with 
one same hum everlasting—more stilling than very 
silence. 

At first our way was in darkness, but after a while the 
moon got up, and touched the glittering arms and tawny 
faces of our men with light so pale and mystic that the 
watchful Tatar felt bound to look out for demons, and 
take proper means for keeping them off. Forthwith he 
determined that the duty of frightening away our 
ghostly enemies (like every other troublesome work) 
should fall upon the poor Suridgees; they accordingly 
lifted up their voices, and burst upon the dreaded still- 
ness of the forest with shrieks and dismal howls. These 
precautions were kept up incessantly, and were followed 
by the most complete success, for not one demon came 
near us. 

Long before midnight we reached the hamlet in which 
we were to rest for the night ; it was made up of about 
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a dozen clay huts standing upon a small tract of ground 
hardly won from the forest. The peasants living there 
spoke a Slavonic dialect, and Mysseri’s knowledge of the 
Russian tongue enabled him to talk with them freely. We 
took up our quarters in a square room with white walls and 
an earthen floor, quite bare of furniture and utterly 
devoid of women. They told us, however, that these 
Servian villagers lived in happy abundance, but that they 
were careful to conceal their riches as well as their wives. 

The burdens unstrapped from the pack-saddles very 
quickly furnished our den; a couple of quilts spread 
upon the floor, with a carpet-bag at the head of each, 
became capital sofas—portmanteaus, and hat-boxes, and 
writing-cases, and books, and maps, and gleaming arms 
soon lay strewed around us in pleasant confusion. 
Mysseri’s canteen, too, began to yield up its treasures, 
but we relied upon finding some provisions in the village. 
At first the natives declared that their hens were mere 
old maids, and all their cows unmarried; but our Tatar 
swore such a grand sonorous oath, and fingered the hilt 
of his yataghan with such a persuasive touch, that the 
land soon flowed with milk, and mountains of eggs arose. 

And soon there was tea before us, with all its welcome 
fragrance. And as we reclined on the floor we found 
that a portmanteau was just the right height for a table ; 
the duty of candlesticks was ably performed by a couple 
of intelligent natives; the rest of the villagers stood by 
the open doorway at the lower end of the room, and 
watched our banquet with grave and devout attention. 

The first night of your first campaign (though you be 
but a mere peaceful campaigner) is a glorious time in your 
life. It is so sweet to find oneself free from the stale 
civilization of Europe! O my dear ally, when first you 
spread your carpet in the midst of these Eastern scenes, 
do think for a moment of those your fellow-creatures 
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that dwell in squares, and streets, and even (for such is 
the fate of many!) in actual country houses; think of 
the people that are “ presenting their compliments,” 
and “requesting the honour,” and ‘‘ much regretting ” 
—of those that are pinioned at dinner-tables, or stuck 
up in ballrooms, or cruelly planted in pews—ay, think of 
these, and so remembering how many poor devils are 
living in a state of utter respectability, you will glory the 
more in your own delightful escape. 

But with all its charms, a mud floor (like a mercenary 
match) does certainly promote early rising. Long before 
daybreak we were up and had breakfasted; afterwards 
there was nearly a whole tedious hour to endure whilst 
the horses were laden by torchlight; but this had an 
end, and then our day’s journey began. Cloaked, and 
sombre, at first we made our sullen way through the 
darkness with scarcely one barter of words; but soon 
the genial morn burst down from heaven, and stirred the 
blood so gladly through our veins that the very Suridgees, 
with all their troubles, could now look up for an instant, 
and almost seem to believe in the temporary goodness of 
God. 

The actual movement from one place to another, in 
Europeanized countries, is a process so temporary—it 
occupies, I mean, so small a proportion of the traveller’s 
entire time—that his mind remains unsettled so long as 
the wheels are going. He may be alive enough to external 
objects of interest, and to the crowding of ideas which 
are often invited by the excitement of a changing scene, 
but he is still conscious of being in a provisional state, 
and his mind is for ever recurring to the expected end 
of his journey ; his ordinary ways of thought have been 
interrupted, and before any new mental habits can be 
formed he is quietly fixed in his hotel. It will be other- 
wise with you when you journey in the East. Day after 
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day, perhaps week after week, and month after month, 
your foot is in the stirrup. To taste the cold breath of 
the earliest morn, and to lead, or follow, your bright 
cavalcade till sunset through forests and mountain passes, 
through valleys and desolate plains, all this becomes your 
MODE OF LIFE, and you ride, eat, drink, and curse the 
mosquitoes as systematically as your friends in England 
eat, drink, and sleep. If you are wise, you will not look 
upon the long period of time thus occupied in actual 
movement as the mere gulf dividing you from the end 
of your journey, but rather as one of those rare and plastic 
seasons of your life from which, perhaps, in after times 
you may love to date the moulding of your character— 
that is, your very identity. Once feel this, and you will 
soon grow happy and contented in your saddle home. As 
for me and my comrade, however, in this part of our 
journey we often forgot Stamboul, forgot all the Otto- 
man Empire, and only remembered old times. We went 
back, loitering on the banks of the Thames—not grim 
old Thames of “‘ after life,”’ that washes the Parliament 
houses and drowns despairing girls, but Thames the “ old 
Eton fellow,” that wrestled with us in our boyhood till 
he taught us to be stronger than he. We bullied Keate, 
and scoffed at Larry Miller and Okes; we rode along 
loudly laughing, and talked to the grave Servian forest 
as though it were the “ Brocas clump.” 


A. W. KINGLAKE. 


(from Eothen.) 
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BUILDING A CANOE 


jk my part of the world, if we want to build a canoe, 
we all put wreaths in our hair, and take the town 
hatchet, and Bill’s axe, and each his own hunting-knife, 
and have a bit of pig each for luck, and a drink, and go 
out. And as we go we sing. And when we have got 
to a large tree we sit round it. And the two biggest men 
take the axes and hit the tree in turn. And the rest of 
us beat our hands rhythmically and sing a song, saying 
“That is a tree—cut down the tree—we will make a 
boat,” and so on. And when those two are tired, they 
drink and sit, and other two take their places . . . and 
later the hollowing of the canoe, and the fashioning of 
an outrigger, and the making of benches and the shaping 
of paddles. And when all’s done, we go home and sing 
all night, and dance a great deal. For we have another 
canoe. 
RUPERT BROOKE, 


(from a letter in the Memoir by E. M.) 


PRIMITIVE THINGS 


| ee lying quite naked on a beach of golden sand, 6 
miles away from the hunting-lodge, the other man 
near by, a gun between us in case bears appear, the boat 
pulled up on the shore, the lake very blue and ripply, and 
the sun rather strong. . . . We caught two pike on the 
way out, which lie picturesquely in the bows of the 
boat. Along the red-gold beach are the tracks of various 
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wild animals, mostly jumping-deer and caribou. One 
red-deer we saw as we came round the corner, lolloping 
along the beach, stopping and snuffling the wind, and 
then going on again. Very lovely. We were up-wind 
and it didn’t see us, and the meat wasn’t needed, so we 
didn’t shoot at it (I’m glad, I’m no “sportsman”). We 
bathed off the beach, and then lit a fire of birch and 
spruce, and fried eggs, and ate cold caribou-heart, and 
made tea, and had, oh! blueberry pie. Cooking and 
eating a meal naked is the most solemnly primitive thing 
one can do; and—this is the one thing which will make 
you realize that I’m living far the most wonderfully and 
incredibly romantic life you ever heard of, and infinitely 
superior to your miserable crawling London existence— 
the place we landed at is an Inp1an Camp. At any 
moment a flotilla of birch-bark canoes may sweep round 
the corner, crowded with Indians, braves and squaws and 
papooses—and not those lonely half-breeds and stray 
Indians that speak English, mind you, but the Real 
Thing! Shades of Fenimore Cooper ! 


RUPERT BROOKE. 
(from a letter in the Memoir.) 


THE BURN 


Apes wonderful is the perspective of childhood, 
which can make a small burn seem greater than 
rivers in after life. There was one burn which I knew 
intimately from its source to the sea. Much of the 
upper part was wooded, and it was stony and shallow, 
till within two miles of its mouth. Here there was for a 
child another world. There were no trees, the bottom 
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of the burn was of mud or sand, and the channel was 
full of rustling reeds, with open pools of some depth at 
intervals. These pools had a fascination for me, there 
was something about them which kept me excited with 
expectation of great events, as I lay behind the reeds 
peering through them, and watching the line intently. 
The result of much waiting was generally an eel, or a 
small flat fish up from the sea; or now and then a small 
trout, but never for many years one of the monsters 
which I was sure must inhabit such mysterious pools. 
At last one evening something heavy really did take the 
worm. The fish kept deep, played round and round the 
pool and could not be seen, but I remember shouting to a 
companion at a little distance, that I had hooked a trout 
of one pound, and being conscious from the tone of his 
reply that he didn’t in the least believe me, for a trout of 
one pound was in those days our very utmost limit of 
legitimate expectation. There was a mill pond higher 
up in which such a weight had been attained, and we who 
fished the burn could talk of trout of that size, and yet 
feel that we were speaking like anglers of this world. 
But this fish turned out to be heavier even than one 
pound, and when at last he came up from the depth into 
my view, I felt that the great moment had come which 
was to make or mar my happiness for ever. I got into the 
shallow water below the fish, and after great anxieties 
secured with the help of my hand a fresh-run sea trout 
of three pounds. Never was a dead fish treated with more 
care and honour. It had swallowed the hooks, and rather 
than risk spoiling its appearance in getting them out, the 
gut was cut and they were left inside. The small trout 
and eels and flounders were turned out of my basket and 
put into my companion’s, so that the great sea trout 
might lie in state. It was felt that the expectation of 
years was justified, that the marvellous had become real, 
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that the glory which had been unseen was revealed, and 
that after the present moment the hope of great things 
in the future would live for ever. A few years ago there 
was published a delightful book called ‘‘ The Golden 
Age,” in which the author describes the world of child- 
hood as it has been to all of us—a world whose boundaries 
are unknown, where everything is at the same time more 
wonderful and more real than it seems afterwards, and 
where mystery is our most constant companion. So it 
was with me, especially in the places where I fished. I 
used to go to the lower part of this burn in the charge of 
an old gamekeeper, and after a long journey through 
pathless open fields we seemed to reach a distant land 
where things happened otherwise than in the world 
nearer home. At the end of the walk it was as if we had 
reached another country, and were living in another 
day under a different sky. The gamekeeper fished more 
leisurely than I, and sometimes he would be lost amongst 
the windings of the burn, to be found again by the sight 
of the smoke from his pipe rising gently from behind a 
whin bush. When I now recall that distant land, I see 
always somewhere amongst the whin bushes a little curl 
of thin smoke, and no other sign of an inhabitant. 


LORD GREY OF FALLODON. 


(from Fly-fishing.) 


GOOD CHEER 


DR. JOHNSON ON INNS 


WwW dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England 
in its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the French 
for not having, in any perfection, the tavern life. “‘ ‘There 
is no private house ” (said he) “in which people can enjoy 
themselves so well, as at a capital tavern. Let there be 
ever so great plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, 
ever so much elegance, ever so much desire that every- 
body should be easy ; in the nature of things it cannot 
be: there must always be some degree of care and 
anxiety. The master of the house is anxious to entertain 
his guests; the guests are anxious to be agreeable to 
him ; and no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can 
as freely command what is in another’s house, as if it 
were his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general 
freedom from anxiety. You are sure you are welcome: 
and the more noise you make, the more trouble you 
give, the more good things you call for, the welcomer 
you are. No servants will attend you with the alacrity 
which waiters do, who are incited by the prospect of an 
immediate reward in proportion as they please. No, 
Sir; there is nothing which has yet been contrived by 
man, by which so much happiness is produced as by a 
good tavern or inn.” He then repeated, with great 
emotion, Shenstone’s lines : 
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“ Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


JAMES BOSWELL. 


(from the Life of Samuel Fobnson.) 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT OLD FEZZIWIG’S 


HE Ghost stopped at a certain warehouse door, 
. and asked Scrooge if he knew it. 

“Know it!” said Scrooge. ‘Was I apprenticed 
here?” 

They went in. At sight of an old gentleman in a 
Welsh wig, sitting behind such a high desk, that if he 
had been two inches taller he must have knocked his 
head against the ceiling, Scrooge cried in great excite- 
ment : 

“Why, it’s old Fezziwig! Bless his heart, it’s old 
Fezziwig alive again!” 

Old Fezziwig laid down his pen, and looked up at the 
clock, which pointed to the hour of seven. He rubbed 
his hands ; adjusted his capacious waistcoat ; laughed all 
over himself, from his shoes to his organ of benevolence ; 
and called out in a comfortable, oily, rich, fat, jovial 
voice : 

‘Yo ho, there! Ebenezer! Dick!” 

Scrooge’s former self, now grown a young man, came 
briskly in, accompanied by his fellow-’prentice. 

* Dick Wilkins, to be sure!’’ said Scrooge to the 
Ghost. ‘“ Bless me, yes. There he is. He was very much 
attached to me, was Dick. Poor Dick! Dear, dear!” 
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“Yo ho, my boys!” said Fezziwig. ‘‘ No more work 
to-night. Christmas Eve, Dick. Christmas, Ebenezer ! 
Let’s have the shutters up,” cried old Fezziwig, with 
a sharp clap of the hands, “before a man can say Jack 
Robinson ! ” 

You wouldn’t believe how those two fellows went 
at it! They charged into the street with the shutters— 
one, two, three—had ’em up in their places—four, five, 
six—barred ’em and pinned ’em—seven, eight, nine— 
and came back before you could have got to twelve, 
panting like racehorses. 

*¢ Hilli-ho!”’ cried old Fezziwig, skipping down from 
the high desk with wonderful agility. ‘Clear away, 
my lads, and let’s have lots of room here! Hilli-ho, 
Dick! Chirrup, Ebenezer!” 

Clear away! ‘There was nothing they wouldn’t have 
cleared away, or couldn’t have cleared away, with old 
Fezziwig looking on. It was done in a minute. Every 
movable was packed off, as if it were dismissed from 
public life for evermore; the floor was swept and 
watered, the lamps were trimmed, fuel was heaped upon 
the fire ; and the warehouse was as snug, and warm, and 
dry, and bright a ballroom as you could desire to see 
upon a winter’s night. 

In came a fiddler with a music-book, and went up to 
the lofty desk, and made an orchestra of it, and tuned 
like fifty stomach-aches. In came Mrs. Fezziwig, one 
vast substantial smile. In came the three Miss Fezziwigs, 
beaming and lovable. In came the six young followers 
whose hearts they broke. In came all the young men 
and women employed in the business. In came the 
housemaid, with her cousin, the baker. In came the 
cook, with her brother’s particular friend, the milkman. 
In came the boy from over the way, who was suspected 
of not having board enough from his master; trying to 
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hide himself behind the girl from next door but one, 
who was proved to have had her ears pulled by her 
Mistress. In they all came, one after another; some 
shyly, some boldly, some gracefully, some awkwardly, 
some pushing, some pulling ; in they all came, anyhow 
and everyhow. Away they all went, twenty couples at 
once, hands half round and back again the other way ; 
down the middle and up again; round and round in 
various stages of affectionate grouping; old top couple 
always turning up in the wrong place; new top couple 
starting off again, as soon as they got there; all top 
couples at last, and not a bottom one to help them. 
When this result was brought about, old Fezziwig, 
clapping his hands to stop the dance, cried out: “ Well 
done!” and the fiddler plunged his hot face into a pot 
of porter especially provided for that purpose. But 
scorning rest upon his reappearance, he instantly began 
again, though there were no dancers yet, as if the other 
fiddler had been carried home, exhausted, on a shutter ; 
and he were a bran-new man resolved to beat him out of 
sight, or perish. 

There were more dances, and there were forfeits, and 
more dances, and there was cake, and there was negus, 
and there was a great piece of Cold Roast, and there was 
a great piece of Cold Boiled, and there were mince-pies, 
and plenty of beer. But the great effect of the evening 
came after the Roast and Boiled, when the fiddler (an 
artful dog, mind! The sort of man who knew his busi- 
ness better than you or I could have told it him !) struck 
up “ Sir Roger de Coverley.” Then old Fezziwig stood 
out to dance with Mrs. Fezziwig. Top couple too; with 
a good stiff piece of work cut out for them ; three or four 
and twenty pair of partners; people who were not to be 
trifled with; people who would dance, and with no 
notion of walking. 
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But if they had been twice as many: ah, four times : 
old Fezziwig would have been a match for them, and so 
would Mrs. Fezziwig. As to her, she was worthy to be his 
partner in every sense of the term. If that’s not high 
praise, tell me higher, and [’ll use it. A positive light 
appeared to issue from Fezziwig’s calves. ‘They shone in 
every part of the dance like moons. You couldn’t have 
predicted, at any given time, what would become of 
?em next. And when old Fezziwig and Mrs. Fezziwig 
had gone all through the dance; advance and retire, 
hold hands with your partner; bow and curtsey ; 
corkscrew; thread-the-needle, and back again to your 
place ; Fezziwig “ cut ”’—cut so deftly, that he appeared 
to wink with his legs, and came upon his feet again without 
a stagger. 

When the clock struck eleven, this domestic ball broke 
up. Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig took their stations, one on 
either side of the door, and shaking hands with every 
person individually as he-or she went out, wished him or 
her a Merry Christmas. When everybody had retired 
but the two ’prentices, they did the same to them; 
and thus the cheerful voices died away, and the lads 
were left to their beds; which were under a counter in 
the back shop. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


(from A Christmas Carol.) 


A WEDDING GARMENT 
Oct. 17th, 1845. 


My pear Macreapy, 

You once—only once—gave the world assurance 
of a waistcoat. You wore it, sir, I think, in “ Money.” 
It was a remarkable and precious waistcoat, wherein 
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certain broad stripes of blue or purple disported them- 
elves as by a combination of extraordinary circum- 
stances, too happy to occur again. I have seen it on 
your manly chest in private life. I saw it, sir, I think, 
the other day in the cold light of morning—with feelings 
easier to be imagined than described. Mr. Macready, 
sir, are you a father? If so, lend me that waistcoat for 
five minutes. I am bidden to a wedding (where fathers 
are made), and my artist cannot, I find (how should 
he?), imagine such a waistcoat. Let me show it to him 
as a sample of my tastes and wishes; and—ha, ha, ha, 
ha !—eclipse the bridegroom ! ‘ 

I will send a trusty messenger at half-past nine pre- 
cisely, in the morning. He is sworn to secrecy. He 
durst not for his life betray us, or swells in ambuscade 
would have the waistcoat at the cost of his heart’s 
blood. 

Thine, 
Tue UnwaistcoaTep ONE. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


(from Letters of Charles Dickens.) 


THE THREE P’S WALKING 


HERE is no country-side like the English country- 

side for those who have learned to love it; its 
firm yet gentle lines of hill and dale, its ordered con- 
fusion of features, its deer parks and downland, its castles 
and stately houses, its hamlets and old churches, its farms 
and ricks and great barns and ancient trees, its pools and 
ponds and shining threads of rivers, its flower-starred 
hedgerows, its orchards and woodland patches, its village 
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greens and kindly inns. Other country-sides have their 
pleasant aspects, but none such variety, none that shine 
so steadfastly throughout the year. Picardy is pink and 
white and pleasant in the blossom time ; Burgundy goes 
on with its sunshine and wide hill-sides and cramped 
vineyards, a beautiful tune repeated and repeated ; 
Italy gives salitas and wayside chapels, and chestnuts and 
olive orchards ; the Ardennes has its woods and gorges— 
Touraine and the Rhineland, the wide Campagna and 
its distant Apennines, and the neat prosperity and 
mountain backgrounds of South Germany all clamour 
their especial merits in one’s memory. And there are 
the hills and fields of Virginia, like an England grown 
very big and slovenly, the woods and big river sweeps of 
Pennsylvania, the trim New England landscape, a little 
bleak and rather fine, like the New England mind, and 
the wide, rough country roads and hills and woodland 
of New York State. But none of these change scene and 
character in three miles of walking, nor have so mellow 
a sunlight nor so diversified a cloudland nor confess the 
perpetual refreshment of the strong soft winds that 
blow off the sea, as our mother England does. 

It was good for the three P’s to walk through such 
a land and forget for a time that indeed they had no 
footing in it all, that they were doomed to toil behind 
counters in stich places as Port Burdock for the better 
part of their lives. They would forget the customers 
and shopwalkers and department buyers and everything, 
and become just happy wanderers in a world of pleasant 
breezes and song-birds and shady trees. 

The arrival at the inn was a great affair. No one, they 
were convinced, would take them for drapers, and there 
might be a pretty serving-girl or a jolly old landlady, 
or what Parsons called a “ bit of character” drinking in 
the bar. 
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There would always be weighty inquiries as to what 
they could have, and it would work out always at cold 
beef and pickles, or fried ham and eggs and shandygaff, 
two pints of beer and two bottles of ginger-beer foaming 
in a huge round-bellied jug. 

The glorious moment of standing lordly in the inn 
doorway and staring out at the world, theswingingsign, the 
geese upon the green, the duckpond, a waiting wagon, 
the church tower, a sleepy cat, the blue heavens, with 
the sizzle of the frying audible behind one! The keen 
smell of the bacon! The trotting of feet bearing the 
repast ; the click and clatter as the table ware is finally 
arranged! A clean white cloth! “Ready, Sir!” or 
“ Ready, Gentlemen!” Better hearing that than “ For- 
ward, Polly! Look sharp!” 

The going in! The sitting down! The falling to! 

“* Bread, O’Man? ” 

“ Right-o! Don’t bag all the crust, O’Man.” 

Once a simple-mannered girl in a pink print dress stayed 
and talked to them as they ate; led by the gallant Parsons 
they professed to be all desperately in love with her, and 
courted her to say which she preferred of them, it was so 
manifest she did prefer one and so impossible to say 
which it was held her there, until a distant maternal 
voice called her away. Afterwards, as they left the inn, 
she waylaid them at the orchard corner and gave them, 
a little shyly, three yellow-green apples—and wished 
them to come again some day, and vanished, and re- 
appeared looking after them as they turned the corner, 
waving a white handkerchief. All the rest of that day 
they disputed over the signs of her favour, and the next 
Sunday they went there again. 

But she had vanished, and a mother of forbidding 
aspect afforded no explanations. 

If Platt and Parsons and Mr. Polly live to be a hundred, 
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they will none of them forget that girl as she stood with 
a pink flush upon her, faintly smiling and yet earnest, 
parting the branches of the hedgerows and reaching 
down, apple in hand... . 
H. G. WELLS. 


(from The History of Mr. Polly.) 


THE PATHOLOGY OF THIRST 


[RS RONS if you were ever thirsty? Probably not. 
I never had been till I came to the Sudan, and that is 
why I came again. If you have been really thirsty, and 
often, you will be able to distinguish many variations of 
the phenomenon. The sand-storm thirst I hardly count. 
It is caused by light soil forming in the gullet ; wash the 
soil away and the thirst goes with it: this can be done 
with water, which you do not even need to swallow. 

The desert thirst is more legitimately so called: it 
arises from the grilling sun on the sand, from the dancing 
glare, and from hard riding therein. ‘This is not an un- 
pleasant thirst: the sweat evaporates on your face in 
the wind of your own galloping, and thereby produces a 
grateful coolness without, while throat and gullet are 
white-hot within. The desert thirst consists in this 
contrast: it can be satisfied by a gulp or two of really 
cool water which has also been evaporating through a 
canvas bottle slung on your saddle. 

But in so far as it can be satisfied, it is no true Sudan 
thirst. The true Sudan thirst is insatiable. The true 
Sudan thirst—which, to be sure, may be found in combin- 
ation with either or both of the others, and generally is— 
isjborn of sheer heat and sheer sweat. Till you have felt 
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it, you have not thirsted. Every drop of liquid is wrung 
out of your body: you could swim in your clothes ; but 
inside, your muscle shrinks to dry sponge, your bones to 
dry pith. All your strength, your substance, your self is 
draining out of you; you are conscious of a perpetual 
liquefaction and evaporation of good solid you. You 
must be wetted till you soften and swell to life again. 

You are wetted. You pour in wet, and your self sucks 
it in and swells—and then instantly it gushes out again 
at every pore, and the self contracts and wilts. You 
swill in more, and out it bubbles before you even feel 
your inside take it up. More—and your pores swish in 
spate like the very Atbara. Useless: you must give it 
up, and let the goodness sluice out of you. There is 
nothing of you left; you are a mere vacuum of thirst. 
And that goes on from three hours after sunrise till an 
hour before sundown... . 

Then the Sudan thirst has spent itself and it is at your 
mercy. You begin with a bombardment of hot tea. 
The thirst thinks its conquest assured ; it takes the hot 
tea as a signal, and hurls the first cup out again through 
your skin. You fire in the second cup—and you find that 
you have gained some ground. It may be that tea is nearer 
the temperature of your body than a merely tepid drink ; 
it may be some divine virtue in the herb; but you feel 
the second cup of tea settle within you. You feel yourself 
a degree less torrid, a shade more substantial. 

If you are wise you will rest content for the moment 
with this advantage. Order your pony and gallop an hour 
in the desert. You will sweat, of course; you need not 
expect to escape that at any time. But the sweat cools 
you off, and you ride in with a fresh skin. Take your tub 
in your tent; the Nile cools faster than the land, and oh! 
the deliciousness of the cold water licking round you. 

Now comes the sweet revenge for all the torments of 
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the day. It is quite dark by now, unless the moon be up, 
leaning to you out of a tender blue immensity, silver, 
caressing, cool. Or else the sprightly candles beckon 
from your dinner-table, spread outside the tent, a halo of 
light and white in the blackness, alert, inviting, cool. 
You quite forget whether the day was more than warm or 
no. 

But you remember the thirst. You are cool, but within 
you are still dry, very dry and shrunken. Take a long 
mug and think well what you will have poured into it; 
for this is the moment of the day, the moment that pays 
for the Sudan. You are very thirsty, and you are about 
to slake your thirst. Let it be alcoholic, for you have 
exuded much life in the day; let it above all be long. 
Whisky-and-soda is a friend that never fails you, but 
better still something tonic. Gin-and-soda? Gin and 
lime-juice and soda? Gin and bitters and lime-juice 
and soda? Or else that triumphant blend of all whetting 
flavours, an Abu Hamed—gin, vermouth, Angostura, 
lime-juice, soda? 

Mix in due proportions; put in especially plenty of 
soda—and then drink. For this is to drink indeed. The 
others were only flushing your body with liquid as you 
might flush a drain. But this! This splashes round your 
throat, slides softly down your gullet till you feel it run 
into your stomach. It spreads blessedly through body 
and spirit—not swirling through, like the Atbara, but 
irrigating, like the Nile. It is soil in the sand, substance 
in the void, life in death. Your sap runs again, your 
biltong muscles take on elasticity, your mummy bones 
toughen. Your self has sprung up alive, and you almost 
think you know how it feels to rise from the dead. 

Thenceforward the Sudan is a sensuous paradise. 
There is nothing like that first drink after sunset, but 
you are only half irrigated yet ; the first drink at dinner— 
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yes, and the second and culminating whisky-and-soda— 
can give rich moments. Then your angareb stands ready, 
the sky is your bedchamber, and the breath of the desert 
on your cheek is your good-night kiss. ‘To-morrow you 
will begin to sweat again as you ride before breakfast. 
To-morrow—to-night even—there may be a dust-storm, 
and you will wake up with all your delicious moistness 
furred over by sand. But that is to-morrow. 

For to-night you have thirsted and you have drunk. 
And to-morrow will have an evening also. 


G. W. STEEVENS. 
(from With Kitchener to Khartoum.) 


TOM SMART 


NE winter’s evening, about five o’clock, just as it 

began to grow dusk, a man in a gig might have 
been seen urging his tired horse along the road which 
leads across Marlborough Downs, in the direction of 
Bristol. I say he might have been seen, and I have no 
doubt he would have been, if anybody but a blind man 
had happened to pass that way; but the weather was so 
bad, and the night so cold and wet, that nothing was 
out but the water, and so the traveller jogged along in 
the middle of the road, lonesome and dreary enough. 
If any bagman of that day could have caught sight of 
the little neck-or-nothing sort of gig, with a clay-coloured 
body and red wheels, and the vixenish, ill-tempered, 
fast-going bay mare, that looked like a cross between a 
butcher’s horse and a twopenny post-office pony, he 
would have known at once, that this traveller could have 
been no other than Tom Smart, of the great house of 
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Bilson and Slum, Cateaton Street, City. However, as 
there was no bagman to look on, nobody knew anything 
at all about the matter; and so Tom Smart and his 
clay-coloured gig with the red wheels, and the vixenish 
mare with the fast pace, went on together, keeping the 
secret among them: and nobody was a bit the wiser. 

There are many pleasanter places even in this dreary 
world, than Marlborough Downs when it blows hard ; 
and if you throw in beside, a gloomy winter’s evening, 
a miry and sloppy road, and a pelting fall of heavy rain, 
and try the effect, by way of experiment, in your own 
proper person, you will experience the full force of this 
observation. 

The wind blew—not up the road or down it, though 
that’s bad enough, but sheer across it, sending the rain 
slanting down like the lines they used to rule in the 
copybooks at school, to make the boys slope well. For 
a moment it would die away, and the traveller would 
begin to delude himself into the belief that, exhausted 
with its previous fury, it had quietly lain itself down to 
rest, when, whoo! he would hear it growling and 
whistling in the distance, and on it would come rushing 
over the hill-tops, and sweeping along the plain, gathering 
sound and strength as it drew nearer, until it dashed with 
a heavy gust against horse and man, driving the sharp 
rain into their ears, and its cold damp breath into their 
bones; and past them it would scour, far, far away, 
with a stunning roar, as if in ridicule of their weakness, 
and triumphant in the consciousness of its own strength 
and power. 

The bay mare splashed away, through the mud and 
water, with drooping ears; now and then tossing her 
head as if to express her disgust at this very ungentle- 
manly behaviour of the elements, but keeping a good 
pace notwithstanding, until a gust of wind, more furious 
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than any that had yet assailed them, caused her to stop 
suddenly and plant her four feet firmly against the 
ground, to prevent her being blown over. It’s a special 
mercy that she did this, for if she had been blown over, 
the vixenish mare was so light, and the gig was so light, 
and Tom Smart such a light weight into the bargain, 
that they must infallibly have all gone rolling over and 
over together, until they reached the confines of earth, 
or until the wind fell; and in either case the probability 
is, that neither the vixenish mare, nor the clay-coloured 
gig with the red wheels, nor Tom Smart, would ever have 
been fit for service again. 

“Well, damn my straps and whiskers,” says Tom 
Smart (Tom sometimes had an unpleasant knack of 
swearing). “ Damn my straps and whiskers,” says Tom, 
“if it ain’t pleasant, blow me!” 

You'll very likely ask me why, as Tom Smart had been 
pretty well blown already, he expressed this wish to be 
submitted to the same process again. I can’t say—all I 
know is, that om Smart said so—or at least he always 
told my uncle he said so, and it’s just the same thing. 

** Blow me,” says Tom Smart; and the mare neighed 
as if she were precisely of the same opinion. 

** Cheer up, old girl,” said Tom, patting the bay mare 
on the neck with the end of his whip. ‘‘It won’t do 
pushing on, such a night as this ; the first house we come 
to we'll put up at, so the faster you go the sooner it’s 
over. Soho, old girl—gently—gently.” 

Whether the vixenish mare was sufficiently well 
acquainted with the tones of 'om’s voice to comprehend 
his meaning, or whether she found it colder standing 
still than moving on, of course I can’t say. But I can 
say that Tom had no sooner finished speaking, than she 
picked up her ears, and started forward at a speed which 
made the clay-coloured gig rattle till you would have 
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supposed every one of the red spokes were going to fly 
out on the turf of Marlborough Downs ; and even Tom, 
whip as he was, couldn’t stop or check her pace, until she 
drew up, of her own accord, beside a roadside inn on the 
right-hand side of the way, about half a quarter of a 
mile from the end of the Downs. 

Tom cast a hasty glance at the upper part of the house 
as he threw the reins to the hostler, and stuck the whip 
in the box. It was a strange old place, built of a kind 
of shingle, inlaid, as it were, with cross-beams, with 
gable-topped windows projecting completely over the 
pathway, and a low door with a dark porch, and a couple 
of steep steps leading down into the house, instead of 
the modern fashion of half a dozen shallow ones leading 
up toit. It was a comfortable-looking place though, for 
there was a strong cheerful light in the bar-window, 
which shed a bright ray across the road, and even lighted 
up the hedge. on the other side; and there was a red 
flickering light in the opposite window, one moment but 
faintly discernible, and the next gleaming strongly 
through the drawn curtains, which intimated that a 
rousing fire was blazing within. Marking these little 
evidences with the eye of an experienced traveller, 
Tom dismounted with as much agility as his half-frozen 
limbs would permit, and entered the house. 

In less than five minutes’ time, Tom was ensconced in 
the room opposite the bar—the very room where he had 
imagined the fire blazing—before a substantial matter- 
of-fact roaring fire, composed of something short of a 
bushel of coal, and wood enough to make half a dozen 
decent gooseberry bushes, piled half-way up the chimney, 
and roaring and crackling with a sound that of itself 
would have warmed the heart of any reasonable man. 
This was comfortable, but this was not all, for a smartly 
dressed girl, with a bright eye and a neat ankle, was 
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Tom sat with his slippered feet on the fender, and his 
back to the open door, he saw a charming prospect of 
the bar reflected in the glass over the chimney-piece, 
with delightful rows of green bottles and gold labels, 
together with jars of pickles and preserves, and cheeses 
and boiled hams, and rounds of beef, arranged on shelves 
in the most tempting and delicious array. Well, this 
was comfortable too; but even this was not all—for in 
the bar, seated at tea, at the nicest possible little table, 
drawn close up to the brightest possible little fire, was 
a buxom widow of somewhere about eight-and-forty or 
thereabouts, with a face as comfortable as the bar, who 
was evidently the landlady of the house, and the supreme 
ruler over all these agreeable possessions. There was 
only one drawback to the beauty of the whole picture, 
and that was a tall man—a very tall man—in a brown 
coat and bright basket buttons, and black whiskers, and 
wavy black hair, who was seated at tea with the widow, 
and who it required no great penetration to discover was 
in a fair way of persuading her to be a widow no longer, 
but to confer upon him the privilege of sitting down in 
that bar, for and during the whole remainder of the 
term of his natural life. 

Tom Smart was by no means of an irritable or envious 
disposition, but somehow or other the tall man with the 
brown coat and the bright basket buttons did rouse what 
little gall he had in his composition, and did make him 
feel extremely indignant: the more especially as he could 
now and then observe, from his seat before the glass, 
certain little affectionate familiarities passing between 
the tall man and the widow, which sufficiently denoted 
that the tall man was as high in favour as he was in size. 
Tom was fond of hot punch—I may venture to say he 
was very fond of hot punch—and after he had seen the 
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vixenish mare well fed and well littered down, and had 
eaten every bit of the nice little hot dinner which the 
widow tossed up for him with her own hands, he just 
ordered a tumbler of it, by way of experiment. Now, 
if there is one thing in the whole range of domestic 
art, which the widow could manufacture better than 
another, it was this identical article; and the first 
tumbler was adapted to Tom Smart’s taste with such 
peculiar nicety, that he ordered a second with the least 
possible delay.. Hot punch is a pleasant thing, gentlemen 
—an extremely pleasant thing under any circumstances 
—but in that snug old parlour, before the roaring fire, 
with the wind blowing outside till every timber in the 
old house creaked again, Tom Smart found it perfectly 
delightful. He ordered another tumbler, and then 
another—I am not quite certain whether he didn’t order 
another after that—but the more he drank of the hot 
punch, the more he thought of the tall man. 

“‘Confound his impudence!” said Tom to himself, 
“‘ what business has he in that snug bar? Such an ugly 
villain too!” said Tom. “ If the widow had any taste, 
she might surely pick up some better fellow than that.” 
Here T'om’s eye wandered from the glass on the chimney- 
piece, to the glass on the table; and as he felt himself 
becoming gradually sentimental, he emptied the fourth 
tumbler of punch and ordered a fifth. 

Tom Smart, gentlemen, had always been very much 
attached to the publicline. It had long been his ambition 
to stand in a bar of his own, in a green coat, knee-cords, 
and tops. He had a great notion of taking the chair at 
convivial dinners, and he had often thought how well he 
could preside in a room of his own in the talking way, 
and what a capital example he could set to his customers 
in the drinking department. All these things passed rapidly 
through ‘Tom’s mind as he sat drinking the hot punch 
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by the roaring fire, and he felt very justly and properly 
indignant that the tall man should be in a fair way of 
keeping such an excellent house, while he, Tom Smart, 
was as far off from it as ever. So, after deliberating over 
the two last tumblers, whether he hadn’t a perfect right 
to pick a quarrel with the tall man for having contrived 
to get into the good graces of the buxom widow, Tom 
Smart at last arrived at the satisfactory conclusion that 
he was a very ill-used and persecuted individual and had 
better go to bed. 

Up a wide and ancient staircase the smart girl preceded 
Tom, shading the chamber candle with her hand, to 
protect it from the currents of air which in such a ram- 
bling old place might have found plenty of room to 
disport themselves in, without blowing the candle out, 
but which did blow it out nevertheless; thus affording 
Tom’s enemies an opportunity of asserting that it was 
he, and not the wind, who extinguished the candle, and 
that while he pretended to be blowing it alight again, 
he was in fact kissing the girl. Be this as it may, another 
light was obtained, and Tom was conducted through 
a maze of rooms, and a labyrinth of passages, to the 
apartment which had been prepared for his reception, 
where the girl bade him good night, and left him alone. 
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